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ACT  I. 


Scene  L-^Lard  Toumfy's  Jpariment, 
Lord  Tuwniy^  solus, 

a 

flrHY  did  I  marry ? — Was  it  not  evident^  my  plain^ 
rational^  scheme  of  life  was  impracticable  with  a  wo- 
man of  so  different  a  way  of  thinking? — Is  there  one 
article  of  it  that  she  has  not  broke  in  upon  ? — Yes — let 
me  do  her  justice — her  reputation — That — I  have  no 
reason  to  believe^  is  in  question — But  then,  how  long 
her  profligate  course  of  pleasures  may  make  her  able 
to  keep  it — is  a  shocking  consideration !  and  her  pre- 
sumption, while  she  keeps  it,  insupportable  !  for,  on  the 
pride  of  that  single  virtue^  she  seems  to  lay  it  down  as 
a  fundamental  point,  that  the  free  indulgence  of  every 
other  vice  this  fertile  town  affords,  is  the  birthright 
prerogative  of  a  woman  of  quality.— Amazing !  that  a 
creature,  so  warm  in  the  pursuit  of  her  pleasures,  should 
^  never  cast  one  thought  towards  her  happiness — Thus, 
^  while  she  admits  of  no  lover,  she  thinks  it  a  greater 
^    merit  still,  in  her  chastity,  not  to  care  for  her  husband; 
^'  and,   while  she  herself  is  solacing  in   one  continual. 
^    round  of  cards  and  good  company,  he,  poor  wretch,  is 
Vrx   left  at  large,  to  lake  care  of  his  own  contentment — ^T\^ 
time,  indeed,  some  care  were  taken,  and  speedW^  \\v«t^ 
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ah  all  be — ^Yet,  let  me  not  be  rash — Perhaps  this  disap- 
pointment of  my  heart  may  make  me  too  impatient; 
and  some  tempers,  when  reproached,  grow  more  un- 
tractable — Here  she  comes — Let  me  be  calm  a  while. 

Enter  Lady  Townly. 

Going  out  so  soon  after  dinner,  madam? 

Ladi/  T,  Lard^  my  lord)  what  can  I  possibly  do  at 
home  ? 

Lord  T,  What  does  my  sister.  Lady  Grace,  do  at 
home  ? 

Ladj/  T.  Why,  that  is  to  me  amazing!  Have  you  ever 
any  pleasure  at  home? 

Lord  T.  It  might  be  in  your  power,  madam,  I  con- 
fess, to  make  it  a  little  more  comforta\>le  to  me. 

Lady  T,  Comfortable !  And  so,  my  good  lord,  you 
would  really  have  a  woman  of  my  rank  and  spirit  stay 
at  home  to  comfort  her  husband  ! — Lord,  what  notions 
of  life  some  men  have ! 

Lord  T.  Don't  you  think,  madam,  some  ladies'  no. 
tions  are  full  as  extravagant  ? 

Ladi/  T.  Yes,  my  lord,  when  the  tame  doves  live 
cooped  within  the  pen  of  your  precepts,  I  do  think 
them  prodigious  indeed  ! 

Lord  T.  And  when  they  fly  wild  about  this  town, 
madam,  pray  what  must  the  world  think  of  them  then? 

Ladi/  T.  Oh,  this  world  is  not  so  ill  bred,  as  to  quar- 
rel with  any  woman  for  liking  it. 

Lord  T,  Nor  am  I,  madam,  a  husband  so  well  bred, 
as  to  bear  my  wife's  being  so  fond  of  it;  in  short,  the 
Hfe  you  lead,  madam 

Ladj/  T.  Is  to  me  the  pleasantest  life  in  the  world. 

Lord  T.  1  should  not  dispute  your  taste,  madam,  if 
a  woman  had  a  right  to  please  nobody  but  herself. 

Lady  T.  Why,  whom  would  you  have  her  please? 

Lord  T.  Sometimes  her  husband. 

Ladi/  T.  And  don't  you  think  a  husband  under  the 
same  obligation  ? 
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Lord^T.  Certainly. 

Lady  T.  Why,  then  we  are  agreed,  my  lord — For  if 
I  never  go  abroad,  till  I  am  weary  of  being  at  home 
— (which  you  know  is  the  case) — is  it  not  equally  rea- 
sonable, not  to  come  home,  till  one  is  weary  of  being 
abroad? 

Lord  T,  If  this  be  your  rule  of  life,  madam,  'tis  time 
to  ask  you  one  serious  question. 

Lady  T.  Don't  let  it  be  long  a  coming  then,  for  I 
am  in  haste. 

Lord  T,  Madam,  when  I  am  serious,  I  expect  a  se- 
rious answer. 

Lady  T.  Before  I  know  the  question  ? 

Lord  T.  Pshaw! — Have  I  power,  madam,  to  make 
you  serious  by  entreaty  ? 

Lady  T.  You  have. 

Lord  T,  And  you  promise  to  answer  me  sincerely  ? 

Lady  T,  Sincerely. 

Lord  T,  Now  then,  recollect  your.thoughts,  and  tell 
me  seriously  why  you  married  me. 

Lady  T,  You  insist  upon  truth,  you  say  ? 

Lord  T.  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  it. 

Lcufy  T,  Why,  then,  my  lord,  to  give  you  at  once  a 
proof  of  my  obedience  and  sincerity — I  think^ — I  mar- 
ried— to  take  off  that  restraint,  that  lay  upon  my  plea- 
sures while  I  was  a  single  woman. 

Lord  T.  How,  madam!  is  any  woman  under  less 
restraint ^fter  marriage  than  before  it? 

Lady  T.  Oh,  my  lord,  my  lord !  they  are  quite  dif- 
ferent creatures  !  Wives  have  infinite  liberties  in  life, 
that  would  be  terrible  in  an  unmarried  womjn  to 
take. 

Lord  T.  Name  one. 

Lady  T.  Fifty,  if  you  please — ^To  begin,  then — in 
the  morning — A  married  woman  may  have  men  at  her 
toilet — invite  them  to  dinner — appoint  them  a  party  in 
the  stage-box,  at  the  play — engross  the  conversation 
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hare  heard  me  say,  I  have  owed  my  Lord  Lurcher  an 
hundred  pounds,  these  three  weeks  ;  but  what  then  ? 
a  husband  is  not  liable  to  his  wife's  debts  of  honour, 
you  know;  and  if  a  silly  won^an  will  be  uneasy  about 
money  she  can't  be  sued  for,  what's  that  to  him  ?  As 
long  as  he  loves  her,  to  be  sure,  she  can  have  nothing 
to  complain  of. 

Lord  T,  By  heaven,  if  my  whole  fortune,  thrown 
into  your  lap,  could  make  you  delight  in  the  cheerful 
duties  of  a  wife,  I  should  think  myself  a  gainer  by  the 
purchase. 

Lady  T,  That  is,  my  lord,  I  might  receive  your  whole 
estate,  provided  you  were  sure  I  would  not  spend  a 
shilling  o^t. 

Lord  T.  No,  madam ;  were  I  master  of  your  heart, 
your  pleasures  would  be  mine ;  but,  different  as  they 
are,  PlI  feed  even  your  follies,  to  deserve  it — Perhaps 
you  may  have  some  other  trifling  debts  of  honour 
abroad,  that  keep  you  out  of  humour  at  home — at  least, 
it  shall  not  be  my  fault,  if  I  have  not  more  of  your  com- 
jpany'  -There,  there's  a  bill  of  five  hundred — and 
now,  madam 

Lady  T,  And  now,  my  lord,  down  to  the  ground,  I 
tfaank  you. 

Lord  T.  If  it  be  no  offence,  madam 

Lady  T.  Say  what  you  please,  my  lord  ;  I  am  in  that 
harmony  of  spirits,  it  is  impossible  to  put  me  out  of 
humour. 

Lord  T.  How  long,  in  reason,  then,  do  you  think 
that  sum  ought  to  last  you  ? 

Lady  T,  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  lord,  now  you  have 
spoiled  all  again !  how  is  it  possible  I  should  answer 
for  an  event,  that  so  utterly  depends  upon  fortune? 
But  to  show  you  that  I  am  more  inclined  to  get  money 
than  to  throw  it  away,  I  have  a  strong  possession,  that, 
with  this  five  hundred,  I  shall  win  five  thousand. 
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Lord  T.  Madam,  if  you  were  to  win  ten  thousand,  it 
would  be  no  satisfaction  to  me. 

Latfy  T,  Oh,  the  churl !  ten  thousand  :  what !  not  so 
much  as  wish  I  might  win  ten  thousand  ! Ten  thou- 
sand !  Oh,  the  charming  sum !  what  infinite  pretty 
things  might  a  woman  of  spirit  do  with  ten  thousand 
guineas !  O'  my  conscience,  if  she  were  a  woman  of 
true  spirit, — she — she  might  lose  them  all  again. 

Lord  T.  And  I  had  rather  it  should  be  so,  madam, 
provided  I  could  be  sure,  that  were  the  last  you  would 
lose. 

Ladi/  T.  Well,  my  lord,  to  let  you  see  I  design  to 
play  all  the  good  housewife  I  can  ;  I  am  now  going  to 
a  party  at  quadrille,  only  to  trifle  with  a  Jittle  of  it, 
at  poor  two  guineas  a  fish,  with  the  Duchess  of  Quite- 
right.  •  [jExU. 

Lord  T,  Insensible  creature!  neither  reproaches  nor 
indulgence,  kindness  nor  severity,  can  wake  her  to  the 
.  I^ast  reflection !  Continual  licence  has  lulPd  her  into 
such  a  lethargy  of  care,  that  she  speaks  of  her  excesses 
with  the  same  easy  confidence^  as  if  they  were  so  many 
virtues.  What  a  turn  has  her  head  taken ! — But  how 
to  cure  it  —  take  my  friend's  opinion-^Manly  will 
speak  freely-^my  sister  with  tenderness  to  both  sides. 
They  know  my  case — I'll  talk  with  them. 

Enter  Williams. 

WiL  Mr.  Manly>  my  lord,  has  sent  to  know  if 
your  lordship  was  at  home. 

Lord  T,  They  did  not  deny  me  ?  .    * 

WiL  No,  my  lord. 

Lord  T,  Very  well ;  step  up  to  my  sister,  and  say^ 
I  desire  to  speak  with  her. 

WtL  Lady  Grace  is  here,  my  lord.  lExii, 
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Enter  Lady  Grace. 

Lord  T,  So,  lady  fair;  what  pretty  weapon  have  you 
been  killing  your  time  with  ? 

Lacfy  G,  A  huge  folio,  that  has  almost  killed  me — I 
think  I  have  half  read  my  eyes  out. 

Lord  T.  Oh  !  you  should  not  pore  so  much  just  after 
dinner,  child. 

Lady  G.  That's  true ;  but  any  body's  thoughts  are 
better  than  always  one's  own,*  you  know. 

Lord  T,  Who's  there  ? 

> 

Enter  Williams. 

Leave  word  at  the  door,  I  am  at  home  to  nobody  but 
Mr.  Manly.  [Exit  Williams. 

Lady  G.  And  why  is  he  excepted,  pray,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  T,  I  hope,  madam,  you  have  no  objection  to  his 
company  ? 

Lady  G.  Your  particular  orders,  upon  my  being 
here,  look,  indeed,  as  if  you  thought  I  had  not. 

Lord  T.  And  your  ladyship's  inquiry  into  the  rea- 
son of  those  orders,  shows,  at  least,  it  was  not  a  matter 
indifferent  to  you. 

La^  G,  Lord,  you  make  the  oddest  constructions, 
brother ! 

Lord  T,  Look  you,  my  grave  Lady  Grace — in  one 
serious  word — I  wish  you  had  him. 

Lady  6r.  I  can't  help  that. 

Lord  T,  Ha!  you  can't  help  it,  ha!  ha!  The  flat 
simplicity  of  that  reply  was  admirable. 

Lady  G.  Pooh,  you  tease  one,  brother! 

Lord  T,  Come,  I  beg  pardon,  child-— this  is  not  a 
point,  I  grant  you,  to  trifle  upon;  therefore,  I  hope 
you'll  give  me  leave  to  be  serious. 

Lady  G,  If  you  desire  it,  brother,  though,  upon 
my  word,  as  to  Mr.  Manly's  having  any  serious  thoughts 
of  me — I  know  nothing  of  it.* 
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Lord  r.  Well — ^there'si  nothiDg  wrong  in  your  mak- 
ing a  doubt  of  it — But,  in  short,  I  find  by  his  conversa- 
tion of  late,  he  has  been  looking  round  the  world  for  a 
wife ;  and  if  you  were  to  look  round  the  world  for  a 
husband,  he*  is  the  first  man  I  would  give  to  you. 

Lady  G,  Then,  whenever  he  makes  me  any  offer, 
brother,  I  will  certainly  tell  you  of  it 

L(yrd  T.  Oh,  that's  the  last  thing  he'll  do !  he'll  ne- 
ver make  you  an  offer,  tijl  he's  pretty  sure  it  won't  be 
reYused. 

Lady  G,  Now  you  make  me  curious.  Pray,  did  he 
ever  make  any  offer  of  that  kind  to  you  ? 

Lord  2\  Not  directly — ^but  that  imports  nothing;  he 
is  a  man  too  well  acquainted  with  the  female  world 
to  be  brought  into  a  high  opinion  of  any  one  woman, 
without  some  well-examined  proof  of  her  merit ;  yet 
I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  your  good  sense,  your 
turn  of  mind,  and  your  way  of  life,  have  brought  him 
to  so  favourable  a  one  of  you,  that  a  few  days  will 
reduce  him  to  talk  plainly  to  me  :  which,  as  yet,  not- 
withstanding our  friendship,  I  have  neither  declined, 
nor  encouraged  him  to. 

Lady  G.  I  am  mighty  glad  we  are  so  near  in  our 
way  of  thinking;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  he  is  much 
upon  the  same  terms  with  me;  you  know  he  has  a 
satirical  turn,  but  never  lashes  any  folly,  without  giving 
due  encomiums  to  its  opposite  virtue  .  and,  upon  such 
occasions,  he  is  sometimes  particular,  in  turning  his 
compliments  upon  me,  which  I  don't  receive  with  any 
reserve,  lest  he  should  imagine  I  take  them  to  myself. 
Lord  T,  You  are  right,  child ;  when  a  man  of  merit 
makes  his  addresses,* good  sense  may  give  him  an  an- 
swer, without  scorn  or  coquetry. 
Lady  G,  Hush  !  he's  here—— 
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Enter  Mr.  Manly. 


Manfy.  My  lord^  your  most  obedient. 

Lord  T,  Dear  Manly^  yours— I  was  thinking  to  send 
to  you. 

Manly.  Then  I  am  glad  I  am  here,  my  lord— Lady 
Grace,  I  kiss  your  hands— What,  only  you  two ! — How 
many  visits  may  a  man  make,  before  he  falls  into  such 
unfashionable  company  !  A  brother  and  sister,  soberly 
sitting  at  home,  when  the  whole  town  is  a  gadding ;  I 
question  if  there  is  so  particular  a  tSte  d  tite  again,  in 
the  whole  parish  of  St.  James's. 

Lady  G.   Fie,  fie,  Mr.  Manly,  how  censorious  you 


are  ! 


Manly.  I  had  not  made  the  reflection,  madam,  but 
that  I  saw  you  an  exception  to  it — Where's  my  lady  ? 

Lord  T.  That,  I  believe,  is  impossible  to  guess. 

Mardy,  Then  I  won't  try,  my  lord. 

Lord  T.  But,  'tis  probable,  I  may  hear  of  her  by 
that  time  I  have  been  four  or  five  hours  in  bed. 

Manly,  Now,  if  that  were  my  case — I  believe  I — 
But  I  beg  pardon,  my  lord. 

Lord  T.  Indeed,  sir,  you  shall  not :  you  will  oblige 
me  if  you  speak  out,  for  it  was  upon  this  head  I  wanted 
to  see  you. 

Manly ^  Why,  then,  my  lord,  since  you  oblige  me  to 
proceed— I  have  often  thought  that  the  misconduct  of 
my  lady  has,  in  a  great  measure,  been  owing  to  your 
lordship's  treatment  of  her. 

Lady  G.  Bless  me !  *  . 

Lord  T.  My  treatment ! 

Manly.  Ay,  my  lord;  you  so  idolized  her  before 
marriage,  that  you  even  indulged  her  like  a  mistress 
after  it :  in  short,  you  continued  the  lover,  when  you 
should  have  taken  up  the  husband  ;  and  so,  by  giving 
her  more  power  than  was  needful,  she  has  none  where 
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she  wants  it;  having  such  entire  possession  of  you,  she 
is  not  mistress  of  herself. — And,  mercy  on  us !  how 
many  fine  women^s  heads  have  been  turned  upon  the 
same  occasion  ! 

Lord  T.  Oh,  Manly,  'tis  too  true!  there's  the 
source  of  my  disquiet;  she  knows,  and  has  abused  her 
power. 

Manfy,  However,  since  you  have  had  so  much  pa- 
tience, my  lord,  even  go  on  with  it  a  day  or  two  more ; 
and  upon  her  ladyship's  next  sally,  be  a  little  rounder 

in  your  expostulations :  if  that  don't  work drop  her 

some  cool  hints  of  a  determined  reformation,  and  leave 
her to  breakfast  upon  them. 

Lord  T.  You  are  perfectly  right;  How  valuable  is  a 
friend,  in  our  anxiety  ! 

Manly,  Therefore,  to  divert  that,  my  lord,  I  beg,  for 
the  present,  we  may  call  another  cause. 

Lady  G,  Ay,  for  goodness'  sake,  let  us  have  done 
with  this. 

Lord  T,  With  all  my  heart. 

Lady  G.  Have  you  no  news  abroad,  Mr.  Manly  ? 

Manly,  Apropos — I  have  some,  madam ;  and  I  be- 
lieve, my  lord,  as  extraordinary  in  its  kind 

Lord  T,  Pray,  let  us  have  it. 

Manly,  Do  you  know  that  your  country  neighbour, 
and  my  wise  kinsman.  Sir  Francis  Wronghead,  is  com- 
ing to  town,  with  his  whole  family  ? 

Lord  T.  The  fool !  what  can  be  bis  business  here  ? 

Manly,  Oh  !  of  the  last  importance,  I'll  assure  yoa 
— —No  less  than  the  Jbusiness  oF  the  nation. 

Lord  T,  Explain. 

Manly.  He  has  carried  his  election — against  Sir  John 
Worthland. 

Lord  T.  The  deuce !  What !  for— for 

Manly,  The  femous  borough  of  Guzzledown. 

Lord  T,  A  proper  representative,  indeed ! 
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Lady  G.  Pray,  Mr.  Manly,  don't  I  know  him  > 

Manly,  *  You  have  dined  with  him,  madam,  when  I 
,  was  last  down  with  my  lord,  at  Bellmont. 

Lady  G,  Was  not  that  he,  that  got  a  little  merry  be- 
fore dinner,  and  overset  the  tea-table  in  making  his 
compliments  to  my  lady  ? 

Manly,  The  same. 

Lady  G,  Pray  what  are  his  circumstances  ?  I  know 
but  very  little  of  him. 

Manly,  Then  he  is  worth  your  knowing,  I  can  tell 
you,  madam.  His  estate,  if  clear,  I  believe,  might  be 
a  good  two  thousand,  pounds  a  year ;  though,  as  it  was 
left  him  saddled  with  two  jointures,  and  two  weighty 
mortgages  upon  it,  there  is  no  saying  what  it  is— -But 
that  he  might  be  sure  never  to  mend  it,  he  married  a 
profuse  young  hussy,  for  love,  without  a  penny  of  mo- 
ney. Thus,  having,  like  his  brave  ancestors,  provided 
heirs  for  the  family  (for  his  dove  breeds  like  a  tame 
pigeon),  he  now  finds  children  and  interest-money 
make  such  a  bawling  about  his  ears,  that  at  last  he  has 
taken  the  friendly  advice  of  his  kinsman,  the  good  Lord 
Danglecourt,  to  run  his  estate  two  thousand  pounds 
more  in*  debt,  to  put  the  whole  management  of  what  is 
left  into  Paul  Pillage's  hands,  that  he  may  be  at  leisure 
himself  to  retrieve  his  afiairs^  by  being  a  parliament 
man.  . 

Lord  T,  A  most  admirable  scheme,  indeed  ! 

Manly.  And  with  this  politic  prospect,  he  is  now 
upon  his  journey  to  London 

Lord  T,  What  can  it  end  in  ? 

Manly,  Pooh !  ^journey  into  the  country  again. 

Lord  T,  Do  you  think  he'll  stir,  till  his  money  is 
gone  ;  or,  at  least,  till  the  session  is  over  ? 

Manly.  If  my  intelligence  is  right,  my  lord,  he  won't 
sit  long  enough  to  give  his  vote  for  a  turnpike. 

Lord  T,  How  so  ? 

Marily,   Oh,  a  bitter  business;  be  bad  scarce  ^^c^^ft- 
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in  the  whole  town,  besides  the  returning  officer.  Sir 
John  will  certainly  have  it  heard  at  the  bar  of  the 
house^  and  send  him  about  his  business  again. 

Lord  T.  Then  he  has  made  a  fine  business  of  it  in- 
deed. 

Mar^y,  Which^  as  far  as  my  little  interest  will  go, 
shall  be  done  in  as  few  days  as  possible. 

Lady  G,  But  why  would  you  ruin  the  poor  gentle- 
man's fortune,  Mr.  Manly  ? 

Manly,  No,  madam ;  I  would  only  spoil  his  project 
to  save  his  fortune. 

Lady  G,  How  are  you  concerned  enough  to  do 
either  ? 

Maidy,     Why 1  have   some  obligations  to  the 

family,  madam :  I  enjoy,  at  this  time,  a  pretty  estate, 
which  Sir  Francis  was  heir  at  law  to :  but — by  his 
being  a  booby,  the  last  will  of  an  obstinate  old  uncle 
gave  it  to  me. 

Enter,  Williams. 

Mllianu.  [To  Manly.]  Sir,  here  is  one  of  your  ser- 
vants, from  your  house,  desires  to  speak  with  you. 

Manly.  Will  you  give  him  leave  to  come  in,  my 
lord? 

Lcrrd  T.  Sir — ^the  ceremony's  of  your  own  making. 

[Exit  Williams. 

Enter  James. 

Manly,  Well,  James,  what's  the  matter  ? 

James,  Sir,  here  is  John  Moody  just  come  to  town : 
he  says  Sir  Francis,  and  all  the  family,  will  be  here  to- 
night, and  is  in  a  great  hurry  to  speak  with  you. 

Manly,  Where  is  he  ? 

James.  At  our  house,  sir:  he  has  been  gaping «Dd 
stumping  about  the  streets,  in  his  dirty  boots,  and  ask- 
ing every  one  he  meets,  if  they  can  tell  him  where  he 
may  have  a  good  lodging  for  a  parliament  man^  till  he 
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can  hire  a  handsome  whole  house,  fit  for  all  bis  family, 
for  the  winter. 

Manly.  I  am  afraid,  my  lord,  I  must  wait  upon  Mr. 
Moody. 

Lord  r.  Pr'ythee  let  us  have  him  here;  he  will 
divert  us. 

Mardif,  Oh,  my  lord,  he's  such  a  cub  !  Not  but  he's 
so  near  common  sense,  that  he  passes  for  a  wit  in  the 
family. 

LsLdy  G.  I  beg,  of  all  things,  we  may  have  him:  I 
am  in  love  with  nature,  let  her  dress  be  never  so 
homely. 

Manly.  Then  desire  him  to  come  hither,  James. 

[Exit  James. 

Ijody  G.  Pray  what  may  be  Mr.  Moody's  post  ? 

Manly.  Oh  !  his  maitre  d*  hotel,  his  butler,  his  bailiff, 
his  hind,  his  huntsmaD>,  and  sometimes his  com- 
panion. 

Lard  T.  It  runs  in  my  head,  that  the  moment  this 
knight  has  set  him  down  in  the  bouse,  he  will  get  up, 
to  give  them  the  earliest  proof  of  what  importance  he 
is  to  the  public  in  his  own  county. 

Manly.  Yes,  and  when  they  have  heard  him,  he  will 
find,  that  his  utmost  importance  stands  valued  at — 
sometimes  being  invited  to  dinner. 

Ijody  G.  And  her  ladyship,  I  suppose,  will  make  as 
considerable  a  figure  in  her  sphere,  too  ? 

Manly.  That  you  may  depend  upon :  for  (if  I  don't 
mistake)  she  has  ten  times  more  of  the  jade  in  her  than 
she  yet  knows  of :  and  she  will  so  improve  in  this  rich 
soil  in  a  month,  that  she  will  visit  all  the  ladies  that 
will  let  her  into  their  houses;  and  run  in  debt  to  all 
the  shopkeepers  that  will  let  her  into  their  books :  in 
short,  before  her  important  spouse  had  made  five 
pounds  by  his  eloquence  at  Westminster,  she  will  have 
lost  five  hundred  at  dice  and  quadrille  in  the  parish  of 
St.  James's. 
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Lord  T,  So  that,  by  that  time  he  is  declared  unduly 
elected,  a  swarm  of  duns  will  be  ready  for  their  money  ^ 
and  his  worship — will  be  ready  for  a  gaol. 

Mardj/,  Yes,  yes,  that  I  reckon  will  close  the  account 
of  this  hopeful  journey  to  London — But  see,  here  comes 
the  fore- horse  of  the  team  ! 

Enter  John  Moody. 

Oh,  honest  John ! 

Moo(fy,  Ad's  waunds  and  heart,  Measter  Manly! 
I'm  glad  I  ha'  fuu  ye.  Lawd,  lawd,  give  me  your 
hand!  Why,  that's  friendly  naw.  Flesh!  1  thought 
we  would  never  ha'  got  hither.  Well,  and  how  do 
you  do,  measter? — Good  lack!  I  beg  pardon  for  my 
bawldness 1  did  not  see  'at  his  honour  was  here. 

Lord  T.  Mr.  Moody,  your  savant :  J  am  glad  to  see 
you  }xx  London  :  I  hope  all  the  good  family  is  well. 

Moodjf,  Thanks  be  praised,  your  honour,  they  are  all 
in  pretty  good  heart;  tho'f  we  have  had  a  power  of 
crosses  upo'  the  road. 

Lady  G.  I  hope  my  lady  has  had  no  hurt,  Mr, 
Moody. 

Moody,  Noa,  and  please  your  ladyship,  she  was 
never  iu  better  humour:  there's  money  enough  stirring 
now. 

Jilanly,  What  has  been  the  matter,  John? 

Moody,  Why,  we  came  up  in  such  a  hurry,  you 
mun  think  that  our  tackle  was  not  so  tight  as  it  should 
be. 

Manly.  Come,  tell  us  all. 

Lord  71  Come,  let  us  sit  down.         [They  take  chairs. 

Manly.  Pray  how  do  they  travel  ? 

Moody.  Why,  i'the  awld  coach,  measter ;  and  'cause 
my  lady  loves  to  do  things  handsom,  to  be  sure,  she 
would  have  a  couple  of  cart-horses  clapped  to  the  four 
old  geldings,  that  neighbours  might  see  she  went  np  to 
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London  in  her  coach  and  six;  and  so  Giles  Joulter^  the 
ploughman,  rides  postillion. 

Manly.  Very  well !  The  journey  sets  out  as  it  should 
do.  [Aside]  What,  do  they  bring  all  the  children  with 
them  too  ? 

Moody,  Noa,  noa,  only  the  younk/squoire^  and  Miss 
Jenny.  The  other  foive  are  all  out  at  board,  at  half  a 
crown  a  head,  a  week,  with  John  Growse,  at  Smoke- 
dung-hill  farm. 

Mardy,  Good  again !  a  right  English  academy  for 
younger  children! 

Moody.  Anon>  sir.  [Not' understanding  him, 

Ijord  T.  And  when  do  you  expect  them  here,  John  ? 

Moody,  Why,  we  were  in  hopes  to  ha'  come  yester- 
day, an  it  had  no'  been  that  th'  awld  weazlebelly  horse 
tired:  and  then  we  were  so  cruelly  loaden,  that  the 
two  fore  wheels  came  crash  down  at  once,  in  Waggon- 
rut-lane,  and  there  we  lost  four  hours  'fore  we  could  set 
things  to  rights  again. 

Mardy,  So  they  bring  all  the  baggage  with  the  coach 
then  ? 

Moody.  Ay,  ay,  and  good  store  on  it  there  is — ^Why, 
my  lady's  geer  alone  were  as  much  as  filled  four  port- 
mantel  trunks,  beside  the  great  deal  box  that  heavy 
Ralph  and  the  monkey  sit  upon  behind. 

Lord  T.     ") 
'     LadyG.      VHa!  ha!  ha! 

Manly.  •     j 

Lady  G.  Well,  Mr.  Moody,  and  pray  how  many 
are  they  within  the  coach  ? 

Moody.  Why  there's  my  lady,  and  his  worship; 
and  the  younk  'squoire,  and  Miss  Jenny,  and  the  fat 
lapdog,  and  my  lady's  maid,  Mrs.  Handy,  and  Doll 
Tripe  the  cook,  that's  all— Only  Doll  puked  a  little 
with  riding  backward ;  so  they  hoisted  her  into  the 
coach- box,  and  then  her  stomach  was  easy. 

b2 
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Lady  G,  0\\,  I  see  them!  I  see  them  go  by  me. 
Ha!  ha!  [Laughing, 

Moody,  Then  you  mun  thinks  measter,  there  was 
some  stowage  for  the  belly^  as  well  as  the  back  too; 
children  are  apt  to  be  famished  upon  the  road ;  so 
we  had  such  cargoes  of  plum-cake^  and  baskets  of 
tongues,  and  biscuits,   and   cheese,    and   cold    boiled 

beef And  then,  in  case  of  sickness,  bottles  of  cherry 

brandy,  plague  water,  sack,  tent,  an3  strong  beer  so 
plenty,  as  made  th'  awld  coach  crack  again.  Mercy 
upon  them !  and  send  them  all  well  to  town,  I  say. 

Manly.  Ay,  and  well  out  on't  again,  John. 

Moody,  Ods  bud,  measter !  you're  a  wise  man ;  and 
for  that  matter,  so  am  I  Whoam's  whoam,  I  say: 
I  am  sure  we  ha'  got  but  little  good  e'er  sin  we  turned 
our  backs  on't.  Nothing  but  mischief!  Some  devil's 
trick  or  other  plagued  us  aw  the  day  lung.  Crack, 
goes  one  thing !  bawnce.  goes  another !  Woa !  says 
Roger — Then,  sowse  !  we  are  ail  set  fast  in  a  slough. 
Whaw,  cries  miss!  Scream,  go  the  maids !  and  bawl, 
just  as  tho'f  the}'  were  stuck.  And  so,  mercy  on  us  ! 
this  was  the  trade  from  morning  to  night.  But  my 
lady  was  in  such  a  murrain  haste  to  be  here,  that  set 
out  she  would,  tho'f  I  told  her  it  was  Childermas  day. 

Manly,  These  ladies,  these  ladies,  John 

Moody,   Ay,  oleaster  !    I  ha'  seen  a  little  of  them : 

and  I  find  that  the  best when  she's  mended,  won't* 

ha  much  goodness  to  spare. 

Lord  T.  Well  said,  John— Ha!  ha! 

Manly,  I  hope,  at  least,  you  and  your  good  woman 
agree  still. 

Moody,  Ay,  ay,  much  of  a  muchness.  Bridget 
sticks  to  me;  tho'  as  for  her  goodness— why/  she  was 
willing  to  come  to  London,  too — ^But,  hauld  a  bit ! 
Noa,  noa,  says  I ;  there  may  be  mischief  enough  done 
without  you. 
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Mcatdy.   Why,  that  was  bravely  spoken^  John,  and 
like  a  man. 

Moody,   Ah,  weast  heart!  were  measter  but  hawf 
the  mon  that  I  am — Ods  wookers !    thof '  he'll  speak  • 
stautly  too,  sometimes — But  then  he  canno'  hawld  it — 
no,  be  canno'  bawld  it. 
Lord  T.     '\ 

LadyG.     CHa!  ha!  ha! 
Manly,       j  * 

Moody,    Ods  flesh!  but  I  mun  hiemewhoam;  the 
coach  will  be  coming  every  hour  naw— but  measter 
charged  me  to  find  your  worship  out ;  for  he  has  hugey 
business  with  you  ;  and  will  certainly  wait  upon  you, 
by  that  time  he  can  put  on  a  clean  neckcloth. 
Maidy,  Oh,  John,  I'll  wait  upon  him! 
Moody,  Why,  you  wonno'  be  so  kind,  wull  ye  ? 
Manly,  If  you'll  tell  me  where  you  lodge. 
Moody,  Just  i'  the  street  next  to  where  your  worship 
dwells,  at  the  sign  of  the  golden  ball — It's  gold  all 
over ;  where  they  sell  ribbons  and  flappits,  and  other 
sort  of  geer  for  gentlewomen.  • 

Manly,  A  milliner's  ? 

Moody,  Ay,  ay,  one  Mrs.  Motherly.  Waunds,  she" 
has  a  couple  of  clever  girls  there,  stitching  i'th'  fore- 
room. 

Manly.  Yes,  yes,  she's  a  woman  of  good  business, 
no  doubt  on't — Who  recommended  that  house  to  you, 
John? 

Moody,  The  greatest  good  fortune  in  the  world, 
sure;  for,  as  I  was  gaping  about  the  streets,  who 
should  look  out  of  the  window  there,  but  the  fine 
gentleman,  that  was  always  riding  by  our  coach  side 

at  York  races Count Basset;  aye,  that's  he. 

Manly,  Basset!  Oh,  I  remember;  I  know  him  by 
sight. 

Moody,  Well,  to  be  sure,  as  civil  a  gentleman  to  see 
to— 
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Maniy,  As  any  sharper  in  town.  [Aside, 

Moody,  Well,  measter 

Lord  T,  My  service  to  Sir  Francis,  and  my  lady, 
John. 

LadyG.  And  mine,  pray,  Mr.  Moody. 

Moody.  Ay,  your  honours;  they'll  be  proud  on't,  I 
dare  say. 

Manly.  Pll  bring  my  compliments  myself:  so,  honest 
John • 

Moody.  Dear  Measter  Manly !  the  goodness  of  good- 
ness bless  and  preserve  you !  [Exit* 

Lord  T.  What  a  natural  creature  'tis.! 

Lady  G.  Well,  I  can't  but  think  John,  in  a  wet 
afternoon,  in  the  country,  must  be  very  good  com- 
pany- 

Lord  T.    Oh,  the  tramontane !  If  this  were  known 

at  half  the  quadrille  tables  in  town,  they  would  lay 
down  their  cards,  to  laugh  at  you. 

Lady  G.  And  the  minute  they  took  them  up  again, 
they  would  do  the  same  at  the  losers — ^But,  to  let  you 
see  that  I  thkik  good  company  may  sometimes  want 
cards  to  keep  them  together,  what  think  you,  if  we 
Ihree  sat  soberly  down  to  kill  an  hour  at  ombre  ? 

Manly.  I  shall  be  too  hard  for  you,  madam. 

Lady  G.  No  matter;  I  shall  have  as  much  advantage 
of  my  lord,  as  you  have  of  me. 

Lord  T.  Say  you  so,  madam  ?  have  at  you  then. 
Here  !  get  the  ombre  table  and  cards.  [Exit, 

Lady  G.  Come,  Mr.  Manly — I  know  you  don't  for- 
give me  now. 

Manly.  I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  forgive 
your  thinking  so,  madam.  Where  do  you  imagine  I 
could  pass  my  time  so  Agreeably? 

Lady  G.  I'm  sorry  my  lord  is  not  here  to  take  his 
share  of  the  compliment — But  he'll  wonder  what's  be- 
come of  us.  [Exit. 

Manly.  It  must  be  so — She  sees  I  love  her — vet  with 
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what  unoffending  decency  she  avoids  an  explanation  ! 
How  amiable  is  every  hour  of  her  conduct !  What  a  vile 
opinion  have  I  had  of  the  whole  sex  for  these  ten  years 
past,  which  this  sensible  creature  has  recovered  in  less 
than  one  !  Such  a  companion^  sure;  might  compensate 
all  the  irksome  disappointment  that  folly  and  falsehood 
ever  gave  me ! 

Could  women  regulate,  like  her,  their  lives. 
What  halcyon  days  were  in  the  gift  of  wives ; 
Vain  rovers,  then,  might  envy  what  they  hate ; 
And  only  fools  would  mock  the  married  state. 

[Exit. 


ACT  II. 

Scene  L^-'Mrs,  Motherly*8  House, 
Enter  Mrs.  Motherly  and  Count  Basset. 

Count  B,  I  tell  you,  there  is  not  such  a  family  in 
England  for  you<  Do  you  think  I  would  have  gone 
out  of  your  lodgings  for  any  body  that  was  not  sure  to 
make  you  easy  for  the  winter  ? 

Mrs,  M.  Nay,  I  see  nothing  against  it,  sir,  but  the 
gentleman's  being  a  parliament  man ;  and  when  people 
may,  as  it  were,  think  one  impertinent,  or  be  out  of  hu- 
mour, you  know,  when  a  body  comes  to  ask  for  one's 
own 

Count  B.  Psha!  Pr'ythee,  never  trouble  thy  head  ; 
his  pay  is  as  good  as  the  bank — Why,  he  has  above 
^wo  thousand  a  year. 

Mrs.  M,  Alas-a-day,  that's  nothing!  your  people 
of  ten  thousand  a  year  have  ten  thousand  things  to  do 
with  it. 
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CoiaU  B.  Nay,  if  you  are  afraid  of  being  out  of  your 
money,  what  do  you  think  of  going  a  little  with  me, 
Mrs.  Motherly  ? 

Mrs.  M.  As  how  ? 

Count  B.  Why,  I  have  a  game  in  my  hand,  in  which, 
if  you'll  help  me  to  play  it,  you  shall  go  five  hundred  to 
nothing. 

Mrs.  M.  Say  you  so  ? — Why,  then  I  go,  sir — and 
now,  pray  let's  see  your  game. 

Count' B.  In  one  word,  my  cards  lieth  us — When  I 
was  down  this  summer  at  York,  I  happened  to  lodge 
in  the  same  house  with  this  knight's  lady,  that's  now 
coming  to  lodge  with  you. 

Mrs.  M.  Is  this  your  game?  I  would  not  give  six- 
pence for  it.  What,  you  have  a  passion  for  her  pin- 
money! — No,  no,  country  ladies  are  not  so  flush  of 
it ! — Is  this  your  way  of  making  my  poor  niece,  Myr- 
tilla,  easy  ? — Had  you  not  a  letter  from  her  this  morn- 
ing ? 

Count  B.  I  have  it  here  in  my  pocket — this  is  it. 

[Shotvs  it,  and  puts  it  up  again. 

Mrs.  M.  Aye,  but  I  don't  find  you  have  made  any 
answer  to  it. 

Count  B.  How  the  devil  can  I,  if  you  won't  hear 
me!— -You  must  know,  this  country  knight  and  his 
lady  bring  up  with  them  their  eldest  son  and  a 
daughter 

Mrs,  M.  Well 

Count  B.  The  son  is  an  un licked  whelp,  about  six- 
teen, just  taken  from  school,  and  begins  to  hanker  after 
every  wench  in  the  family ;  now,  him  we  must  secure 
for  Myrtilla.  The  daughter,  much  of  the  same  age ;  a 
pert  hussy,  who,  having  eight  thousand  pounds  led  her 
by  an  old  doting  grandmother,  seems  to  have  a  devilish 
mind  to  be  busy  in  her  way  too^Now,  what  do  you  say 
to  me?' 

Mrs.  M.  Say !  why,  I  shall  not  sleep  for  thinking  of 
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it.  But,  as- you  say,  one  for  t'other,  sir;  I  stick  to  that 
— if  you  don't  do  my  niece's  business  with  the  son,  I'JI 
blow  you  with  the  daughter,  depend  upon't. 

Count  B,  Pay  as  we  go,  I  tell  you;  and  the  five 
hundred  shall  be  staked  down. 

Mrs.  M.  That's  honest 

Enter  Myrtilla. 

So,  niece,  are  all  the  rooms  done  out,  and  tbe  beds 
sheeted  ? 

3fyr.  Yes,  madam ;  *  but  Mr.  Moody  tells  us,  the 
lady  always  burns  wax  in  her  own  chamber,  and  we 
have  none  in  the  house. 

Mrs..  M.  Odso !  then  I  must  beg  your  pardon.  Count ; 
this  is  a  busy  time,  you  know.  [Exit, 

Count  B.  Myrtilla,  how  dost  thou  do,  child  ? 

Myr,  As  well  as  a  losing  gamester  can. 

Count  B,  Psha!  hang  these  melancholy  thoughts! 
Suppose  I  should  help  thee  to  a  good  husband  ? 

Myr,  I  suppose  you'll  think  any  one  good  enough, 
that  will  take  me  off  o'  your  hands. 

Count  B.  What  do-you  think  of  the  young  country 
'squire,  the  heir  of  the  family  that's  coming  to  lodge 
here  ? 

Myr.  How  should  I  know  what  to  think  of  him  ? 

Count  B,  Nay,  I  only  give  you  the  hint,  child ;  it 
may  be  worth  your  while,  at  least  to  look  about  you. 

Enter  Mrs.  Motherly,  in  haste. 

Mrs.M,  Sir!  sir!  the*  gentleman's  coach  is  at  the 
door;  they  are  all  come. 

Count  B*  What,  already  ? 

Mrs.  M,  They  are  just  getting  out! — Won't  you 
ftep,  and  lead  in  my  lady?  J)o  you  be  in  the  way, 
niece;  1  must  run  and  receive  them.  [Exit, 

Count,  B.  And  think  of  what  I  told  you,  [Exit. 

3^v   A '  faithless -fellow !    I  am  sure  I  have  been 
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Enter  Sir  Francis,  'Squire  RfCHARD>  and  Miss  Jennv. 

Sir  Fran.  Well,  Count,  I  mun  say  it,  this  was  koynd, 
indeed. 

Count  B,  Sir  Francis,  give  me  leava  to  bid  you  wel- 
come to  London. 

Sir  Fran,   Psha!    how  dost  do,  mon? Waunds, 

I'm  glad  to  see  thee !  A  good  sort  of  a  house  this. 

Count  B.  Is  not  that  Master  Richard  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Ey,  ey,  that's  young  hopeful — Why  dost 
not  haw,  Dick  ? 

'Squire  R,  So  I  do,  feyther. 

Count  B.  Sir,  I'm  glad  to  see  you — I  protest  Mrs. 
Jane  is  grown  so,  I  should  not  have  known  her. 

Sir  Fran.  Come  forward,  Jenny. 

Jenr^.  Sure,  papa !  do  you  think  I  don't  know  how 
to  behave  myself? 

Count  B.  '  If  I  have  permission  to  approach  her.  Sir 
Francis. 

Jenny.  Lord,  sir,  I'm  in  such  a  frightful  pickle!— 

[Salute. 

Count  B.  Every  dress  that's  proper  must  become  you, 
madam — you  have  been  a  long  journey. 

Jenmf.  I  hope  you  will  see  me  in  a  better  to-mor- 
row, sir. 

[Lady  Wronghead  whispers  Mrs;  Motherly, 
pointing  to  Myrtilla. 

Mrs.  M,  Only  a  niece  of  mine,  madam,  that  lives 
with  me:  .she  will  be  proud  to  give  your  ladyship  any 
assistance  in  her  power. 

Lady  W,  A  pretty  sort  of  a  young  woman — Jenny, 
you  two  must  be  acquainted. 

Jenny.  Oh,  mamma,  I  am  never  strange  in  a  strange 
place.  [Salutes  Myrtilla. 

Myr*  You  do  me  a  great  deal  of  honour,  madam — . 
Madam,  your  ladyship's  welcome  to  London. 

Jemof.  Mamma,  I  like  her  prodigiously ;  she  called 
me  my  ladyship. 

VOL.  I.  c 
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'Squire  R,  Pray^  mother,  mayn't  I  be  acquainted 
with  her  too? 

Lady  W,  You,  you  clown !  stay  till  you  learn  a  little 
more  breeding  fic3t. 

Sir  Fran,  Od's  heart,  my  Lady  Wronghead !  why  do 
you  baulk  the  lad  ?>  how  should  he  ever  learn  breeding, 
if  he  does  not  put  himself  forward? 

'Squire  R,  Why,  ay,  feyther,  does  mother  think,  that 
I'd  be  uncivil  to  her? 

Myr,  Master  has  so  much  good  humour,  madam,  he 
would  soon  gain  upon  anybody. 

[He  kisses  Myrtilla.  ' 

'Squire  R,  Lo*  you  there,  mother!  and  you  would 
but  be  quiet,  she  and  I  should  do  well  enough. 

Lady  tf.  Why,  how  now,  sirrah !  boys  must  not  be 
so  familiar. 

'Squire  R,  Why,  an  I  know  nobody,  how  the  mur- 
rain mun  I  pass  my  time  here,  in  a  strange  place  ?  Naw 
you  and  I,  and  sistef ,  forsooth,  sometimes,  in  an  after- 
noon, may  play  at  one  thirty  bone-ace,  purely. 

Jnn^.  Speak  for  yourself,  sir:  d'ye  think  I  play  at 
such  clownish  games? 

^Squire  R,  Why,  and  you  woant  yo'  ma'  let  it  aloane; 
then  she  and  I,  mayhap,  will  have  a  bawt  at  all-foura^ 
without  you. 

Sir  From.  Noa,  noa,  Dick,  that  won't  do  neither; 
you  mun  learn  to  make  one  at  ombre,  here,  child. 

Myr.  If  master  pleases,  I'll  show  it  him. 

^Squirt  R.  What,  the  Humber !  Hoy  day !  why,  does 
our  river  ran  to  this  lawn,  feyther  ? 

Srr  Frurn*  Pooh !  you  silly  tony !  ombre  is  a  geam 
at  cards,  that  the  belter  sort  of  people  play  three  to- 
gether at. 

*Sqmirt  R*  Nay,  the  moare  the  merrier,  I  say ;  hot 
sister  is  always  so  cross-grained 

Jewty^  Lord !  this  boy  is  enough  to  deaf  people— 
and  one  has  really  been  stnfled  op  in  a  coach  so  long 
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thal> Pray,  madam could  not  I  get  a  little  powder 

for  my  bair? 

M^,  If  you  please  to  come  along  with  me,  madam. 

[ExeujU  Myrtilla  and  Jenny. 

'Squire  IL  What,  has  sister  taken  her  away  naw ! 
mess,  ril  go  and  have  a  little  game  with  them. 

lExit  after  them, 

Latbf  W,  Well,  Count,  I  hope  you  won't  so  far 
change  your  lodgings,  but  you  will  comf,  and  be  at 
home  here  sometimes. 

Sir  Fran,  Ay,  ay,  pr'ythee  come  and  take  a  bit  of 
mutton  with  us,  naw  and  tan,  when  thou^st  nought 
to  do. 

Count  B,  Well,  Sir  Francis,  you  shall  find  Til  make 
but  very  little  ceremony. 

Sir  Fran,  Why,  ay  now,  that's  hearty! 

Mrs.  M,  Will  your  ladyship  please  to  refresh  your- 
self with  a  dish  of  tea,  after  your  fatigue? 

hady  W,  If  you  please,  Mrs.  Motherly  5  but  I  be- 
lieve we  had  best  have  it  above  stairs. 

\Fxit  Mrs.  Motherly. 
Won't  you  walk  up,  sir  ? 

Sir  Fran,  Moody ! 

Count,  B,  Shan't  we  stay  for  Sir  Francis,  madam  ? 

Lady  W,  Lard,  don't  nlind  him!  he  will  come  if  he 
likes  it. 

Sir  Fran.  Ay,  ay,  ne'er  heed  rae — I  have  things  to 
look  after. 

[Exeunt  Lady  Wronghead  and  Count  Basset. 

Enter  JoftN  Moody. 

Moody.  Did  your  worship  want  muh  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Ay,  is  the  coach  cleared,  and  all  our  things 


in? 


Moody,    Aw  but  a  few  band-boxes,  and  the  nook 
that's  left  o'  the  goose  poy— But,  a  plague  on  him,  the 
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monkey  has  gin  us  the  slip,  1  think — I  suppose  he's 
goon  to  see  his  relations ;  for  here  ]ooks  to  be  a  power 
of  um  in  this  tawn-  but  heavy  Ralph  has  skawered 
after  him. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  let  him  go  to  the  devil !  no  matter 
and  the  hawnds  had  had  him  a  month  agoe.— But  I  wish 
the  coach  and  horses  were  got  safe  to  the  inn  !  This  is 
a  sharp  tawn,  we  mun  look  about  us  here,  John  ;  there- 
fore I  would  have  you  go  along  with  Roger,  and  see 
that  nobody  runs  away  with  them  before  they  get  to  the 
stable. 

Moody.    Alas  a  day,  sir,  I  believe  our  auld  cattle 

won't  yeasly  be  run  away  with  to-night but  how- 

somdever^  we'st  ta'  the  best  care  we  can  of  um,  poor 
sawls. 

Sir  Fran.  Well,  well,  make  haste  then— 

[Moody  goes  otU,  and  returns. 

Moody.  Od's  flesh!  here's  Master  Monly  come  to 
wait  upo'  your  worship ! 

Sir  Fran.  Wheere  is  he  ? 

MoodAf.  Just  coming  in  at  threshould. 

Sir  Fran.  Then  goa  about  your  business. 

[Exit  Moody. 

Enter  Manly. 

Cousin  Manly  I  Sir,  I  am  your  very  humble  servant. 

Manly.   I  heard  you  were  come.  Sir  Francis — and — 

Sir  Fran.  Od's  heart !  this  was  so  kindly  done  of 
you,  naw! 

Manly.  I  wish  you  may  think  it  so,  cousin !  for,  I 
confess,  I  should  have  been  better  pleased  to  have  seen 
you  in  any  other  place. 

Sir  Fran.  How  soa,  sir  ? 

Manly.  Nay,  'tis  for  your  own  sake ;  I'm  not  con- 
cerned. 

Sir  Fran.  Look  you,  cousin;  tho'f  I  know  you  wish 
me  well ;  yet  I  don't  question  I  shall  give  you  such 
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weighty  reasons  for  what  I  have  done,  that  you  will 
ssLy,  SIT,  this  is  the  wisest  journey  that  ever  I  made  in 
my  life. 

Manly.  I  think  it  ought  to  be,  cousin ;  for  I  believe 
you  will  find  it  the  most  expensive  one— your  election 
did  not  cost  you  a  trifle,  I  suppose. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  ay !  it's  true !  That— that  did  lick 
a  little ;  but  if  a  man's  wise,  (and  I  ha'n't  fawnd  yet 
that  I'm  a  fool)  there  are  ways,  cousin,  to  lick  one's  self 
whole  again. 

Manly,  Nay,  if  you  have  that  secret 

Sir  Fran,  Don't  you  be  fearful,  cousin — you'll  find 
that  I  know  something. 

Manly.  If  it  be  any  thing  for  your  good,  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  it  too. 

Sir  Fran,  In  short,  then,  I  have  a  friend  in  a  corner, 
that  has  let  me  a  little  into  what's  what  at  Westminster 
•—that's  one  thing. 

Manly,  Very  well !  but  what  good  is  that  to  do  you  ? 

Sir  Fran,  Why  not  me,  as  much  as  it  does  other 
folks  ? 

Manly.  Other  people,  I  doubt,  have  the  advantage  of 
different  qualifications. 

Sir  Fran,  Why,  ay !  there's  it  naw !  you'll  say  that 
I  have  lived  all .  my  days  i'  the  country — what  then  ? 
: — I'm  o'  the  quorum — I  have  been  at  sessions,  and  I 
have  made  speeches  there !  ay,  and  at  vestry  too — and, 
mayhap,  they  may  find  here — that  I  have  brought  my 
tongue  up  to  town  with  me !  D'ye  take  me  naw  } 

Manly.  If  I  take  your  case  right,  cousin,  I  am  afraid 
the  first  occasion  you  will  have  for  your  eloquence  here, 
will  be,  to  show  that  you  have  any  right  to  make  use  of 
it  at  all. 

Sir  Fran.  How  d'ye  mean  ? 

Manly.  That  Sir  John  Worthland  has  lodged  a  pe- 
tition against  you. 

Sir  Fran.    Petition !    why,  ay !    there   let  it  l\^ — 

c2 
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we'll  find  a  way  to  deal  with  that^  I  warrant  you  !•— 
Why,  you  forget,  cousin.  Sir  John's  o'  the  wrung  side, 
mon! 

MarUy,  I  doubt.  Sir  Francis,  that  will  do  you  but 
little  service ;  for,  in  cases  very  notorious,  which  I  take 
yours  to  be,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  short  day,  and  dis- 
patching them  immediately. 

Sir  Fran,  With  all  my  heart !  the  sooner  I  send  him 
home  again  the  better. 

Manly.  And  this  is  the  scheme  you  have  laid  down, 
to  repair  your  fortune  ? 

Sir  Fran,  In  one  word,  cousin,  I  think  it  my  duty. 
The  Wrongheads  have  been  a  considerable  family  ever 
since  England  was  England :  and,  since  the  world 
knows  I  have  talents  wherewithal,  they  sha'n't  say  its 
my  fault,  if  I  don't  make  as  good  a  figure  as  any  that 
ever  were  at  the  head  T)n*t. 

Manly,  Nay,  this  project,  as  you  have  laid  it,  will 
come  up  to  any  thing  your  ancestors  have  done  these 
five  hundred  years. 

Sir  Fran,  And  let  me  alone  to  work  it :  mayhap  I 
hav'n't  told  you  all,  neither 

Manly,  You  astonish  me!  what, and  is  it  full  as  prac- 
ticable as  what  you  have  told  me  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Ay,  tho'f  I  say  it — every  whit,  cousin. 
You'll  find  that  I  have  more  irons  i'  the  fire  than  one; 
I  doan't  come  of  a  fool's  errand  ! 

Manly,  Very  well. 

Sir  Fran.  In  a  word,  my  wife  has  got  a  friend  at  court 
as  well  as  myself,  and  her  dowghter  Jenny  isHaw  pretty 
well  grown  up 

Manly.  [Aside]  And  what,  in  the  devil's  name,  would 
he  do  with  the  dowdy? 

Sir  Fran,  Naw,  if  Idoan't  lay  in  for  a  husband  for 
her,  mayhap,  i'  this  tawn,  she  may  be  looking  out  for 
herself »■ 

Maanly.  Not  unlikely. 
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Sir  Fnm.  Therefore,  I  have  some  thoughts  of  getting 
ber  to  be  maid  of  honour. 

Mdrdtf*  [Aside]  Oh,  he  has  taken  my  breath  away  ! 
but  I  must  hear  him  out— Pray,  Sir  Francis,  do  you 
think  her  education  has  yet  qualified  her  for  a  court. 

Sir  Fran,  Why,  the  girl  is  a  little  too  mettlesome,  it's 
true;  but  she  has  tongue  enough :  she  woan't  be 
dash't!  Then  she  shall  learn  to  dance  forthwith, 
and  that  will  ^oon  teach  her  how  to  stond  still,  you 
know. 

■  Manly,    Very  well;    but  when  she  is  thus  accom- 
plished, you  must  still  wait  for  a  vacancy. 

Sir  Fran,  Why,  I  hope  one  has  a  good  chance  for 
that  every  day,  cousin ;  for,  if  I  take  it  right,  that's  a 
postj  that  folks  are  not  more  willing  to  get  into  than 
they  are  to  get  out  of—- It's  like  an  orange-tree,  upon 
that  accawnt — it  will  bear  blossoms,  and  fruit  that's 
ready  to  drop,  at  the  same  time. 

Manly,  Well,  sir,  you  best  know  how  to  make  good 
your  pretensions !  But,  pray,  where  is  my  lady,  and  my 
young  cousin  ?  I  should  be  glad  to  see  them  too. 

^S^  Fran,  She  is  but  just  taking  a  dish  of  tea  with 
the  Count  and  my  landlady— I'll  call  her  dawn. 
Manly,  No,  no  ;  if  she's  engaged  I  shall  call  again. 
Sir  Fran,    Odsh^art!    but  you  mun   see  her  naw, 
cousin :   what!  the  best  friend  I  have  in  the  world  !-^ 
Here,  sweetheart!  [To  a  Servant  without '\  pr'ythee, 
desire  the  lady  and   the  gentleman  to  come  down  a 
bit;  tell  her,  here's  cousin  Manly  come  to  wait  upon 
her. 
Manly,  Pray,  sir,  who  may  the  gentleman  be  ? 
Sir  Fran,  You  mun  know  him,  to  be  sure ;  why,  its 
Count  Basset. 

Manly,  Oh,  is  it  he  ! — Your  family  will  be  infinitely 
happy  in  his  acquaintance.    • 

.  Sir  Fran.  Troth,  I  think  so  too :  he's  the  civilest  man 
that  ever  I  knew  in  my  life — ^Why,  here  htf  would  ^o 
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out  of  his  own  lodgings,  at  an  hoar's  warning,  parely  to 
oblige  my  family.     Wasn't  that  kind,  naw  ? 

Manly.  Extremely  civil — the  family  is  in  admirable 
hands  already !  (^Aside. 

Sir  Fran.  Then  my  lady  likes  him  hngely — all  the 
time  of  York  races,  she  would  never  be  without  him. 

Manfy.  That  was  happy,  indeed!  and  a  prudent 
man,  you  know,  should  always  take  care  that  his  wife 
may  have  innocent  company. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  ay!  that's  it!  and  I  think  there 
could  not  be  such  another ! 

Manly.  Why,  truly,  for  her  purpose,  I  think  not. 

Sir  Fran.  Only  naw  and  tan;  he — he  stonds  a  leetle 
t<x>  much  upon  ceremony ;  thaf  s  his  fault. 

Manly,  Oh,  never  fear!  he'll  mend  that  every  day 
Mercy  on  us !  what  a  head  he  has !  [Aside, 

Sir  Fran.  So,  here  they  come. 

Enter  Lady  Wbongheao  and  Count  Basset. 

Lady  W.  Cousin  Manly,  this  is  infinitely  obliging ; 
I  am  extremely  glad  to  see  you. 

Manly.  Your  most  obedient  serrant,  madam;  I  am 
glad  to  see  your  ladyship  look  so  well  after  your 
journey. 

Lady  W,  Why,  really,  coming  to  London  is  apt  to 
put  a  little  more  life  in  one's  looks. 

Maxdy,  Yet  the  way  of  living,  here,  is  very  apt  to 
deaden  the  complexion  and,  give  me  leave  to  tell 
you,  as  a  friend,  madam,  you  are  come  to  the  worst 
place  in  the  world,  for  a  good  woman  to  grow  better 
in. 

Lady  W.  Lord,  cousin !  how  should  people  ever 
make  any  figure  in  life,  that  are  always  moped  up  in  the 
country  ? 

Coum  B.  Your  ladyship  certainly  takes  the  .thing  in 
in  a  quite  right  light,'madam.  Mr.  Manly,  your  humble 
servant      ■  a  hem. 
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Manly.  Familiar  puppy  i  [^^zWe]  Sir,  your  most  obe- 
dient—I  must  be  civil  to  the  rascal,  to  cover  my  sus- 
picion of  him.  [Aside, 

Cmtnt  B,  Was  you  at  White's  this  mo.rning,  sir  ? 

Manly.  Yes,  sir,  I  just  called  in. 

Caimt  B.  Pray ^what was  there  any  thing  done 

there  ? 

Manly.  Much  as  usual,  sir;  the  same  daily  carcases^ 
and  the  same  crows  about  them. 

Count  B.  The  Demoivre  baronet  had  a  bloody  tumbJe 
yesterday. 

Manly,  I  hope,  sir,  you  had  your  share  of  him. 

Count  B,  No, '  'faith  ;  I  came  in  when  it  was  all  over 

1  think  I  just  made  a  couple  of  bets. with   him, 

took  up  a  cool  hundred,  and  so  went  to  the  King'ij 
Arms. 

Lady  W,  What  a  genteel  easy  manner  he  has! 
•  [Aside. 

Mardy,  A  very  hopeful  acquaintance  I  have  made 
here.  [Aside. 

Enter  'Squike  Richard,  with  a  wet  Brown  Paper  on  his 

Face. 

Sir  Fran,  How  naw,  Dick ;  what's  the  matter  with 
thy  forehead,  lad  ? 

^Squire  R,  I  ha'  gotten  a  knock  upon't. 

Lady  W,  And  how  did  you  come  by  it,  you  heedless 
creature  ? 

^Squire  R,  Why,  I  was  but  running  after  sister,  and 
t'other  young  womaui  into  a  little  room  just  naw  :  and 
so  with  that  they  slapped  the  door  full  In  my  face,  and 
gave  me  such  a  whurr  here-— I  thought  they  had  beatf^n 
my  brains  out;  so  I  gut  a  dab  of  whet  brown  p3 per 
here,  to  swage  it  a  while. 

Lady  W.  They  served  you  right  enough ;  will  you 
never  have  done  with  your  horse  play } 
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Sir  Fran,  Pooh,  n^ver  h^d  it,  lad  ;-  it  will  be  well 
by  to-morrow— —the  boy  has  a  strong  head. 

Manly.  Yes,  truly,  his  skull  seems  to  be  of  a  com- 
fortable thickness !  [Aside, 

Sir  Fran,  Come,  Dick,  here's  cousin  Manly — Sir, 
this  is  your  godson. 

*  Squire  R.  Honoured  godfeyther !  I  crave  leave  to  ask 
your  blessing. 

Manly,  Thou  hast  it,  child — and  if  it  will  do  thee 
any  good,  may  it  be  to  make  thee,  at  least,  as  wise  a 
man  as  thy  father  ! 

Enter  Miss  Jenny  and  Mrs.  Motherly. 

Lady  W,  Oh,  here's  my  daughter  too !  Miss  Jenny, 
don't  you  see  your  cousin,  child  ? 

Manly,  And  as  for  thee,  my  pretty  dear — [Salutes 
hei\'] — may'st  thou  be,  at  least,  as  good  a  woman  as  thy  ^ 
mother !  • 

Jenny,  I  wish  I  may  ever  be  so  handsome,  sir. 

Manly,  Hah,  Miss  Pert !  now  that's  a  thought  that 
seems  to  have  been  hatched  in  the  girl  on  this  side 
High  gate !  [Aside, 

Sir  Fran,  Hef  tongue  is  a  little  nimble,  sir. 

Lady  W,  That's  only  from  her  country  education.  Sir 
Francis.  You  kiiow  she  has  been  kept  too  long  there, 
so  I  brought  her  to  London,  sir,  to  learn  a  little  more 
reserve  and  modesty. 

Manly,  Oh,  the  best  place  in  the  world  for  it ! — 
every  woman  she  meets  will  teach  her  something  of  it. 
There's  the  good  gentlewoncm  in  the  house  looks  like 
a  knowing  person ;  even  she,  perhaps,  will  be  so  good 
as  to  show  her  a  little  London  behaviour. 

Mrs,  M,  Alas,  sir,  miss  won't  stand  long  in  need  of 
my  instruction  ! 

Manly,  That,  I  dare  say — What  thou  canst  teach 
her,  she  will  soon  be  mistress  of.  [Aside, 
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•  Mrs.  M.  If  she  does,  sir,  they  shall  always  be  at  her 
service. 

Lady  W.  Very  obliging,  indeed,  Mrs.  Motherly  ! 

Sir  Fran.  Very,  kind  and  civil,  truly  ! — I  think  we 
are  got  into  a  mighty  good  hawse  here. 

Manly,  Oh,  yes !  and  very  friendly  company. 

Cotmt  B,  Humph  !  I'gad,  I  don't  like  his  looks— -he 
seems  a  little  smoky — I  believe  I  had  as  good  brush 
off— If  I  stay,  I  don't  know  but  he  may  ask  me  some 
odd  qiiestions. 

Manly,  Well,  sir,  1  believe  you  and  I  do  but  hinder 
the  family. 

Count  B,  It's  very  true,  sir — I  was  just  thinking  of 
going — He  don't  care  to  leave  me,  I  see ;  but  it's  no 
matter,  we  have  time  enough — [Aside,]  And  so,  ladies, 
without  ceremony,  your  humble  servant. 

[Exit,  and  drops  a  letter. 

Lady  W,  Ha!  what  paper's  this?  Some  billet-doux, 
I'll  lay  my  life',  but  this  is  no  place  to  examine  it. 

[Puts  it  in  her  pocket. 

Sir  Fran,  Why  in  such  haste,  cousin  ? 

Manly,  Oh,  my  lady  must  have  a  great  many  affairs 
upon  her  hands,  after  such  a  journey  ! 

Lady  W,  I  believe,  sir,  I  shall  not  have  much  less 
every  day',  while  I  stay  in  this  town,  of  one  sort  or 
other. 

]!ii!kmly.  Why,  truly,  ladies  seldom  want  employment 
here,  madam. 

Jenny,  And  mamma  did  not  come  to  it,  to  be  idle,  sir. 

Manly,  Nor  you  neither,  I  dare  sare,  my  young  mis- 
tress? 

Jenny,  I  hope  not,  sir. 

Mardy,  Ha,  Miss  Mettle !— Where  are  you  going,'  sir  ? 

Sir  Fran,  Only  to  see  you  to  the  door,  sir. 

Manly,  Oh,  Sir  Francis,  Hove  to' come  and  go  without 
ceremony ! 
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Sir  Fran,  Nay,  sir,  I  must  do  as  you  will  have  me — 
your  humble  servant.  [Exit  Manly. 

Jermy.  This  cousin  Manly,  papa,  seems  to  be  bat  of 
an  Ovld  sort  of  a  crusty  humour — I  don't  like  him  half  so 
well  as  the  Count. 

Sir  Fran.  Pooh  !  that's  another  thing,  child — Cousin 
is  a  little  proud,  indeed !  but,  however,  you  mast 
always  be  civil  to  him,  for  he  has  a  deal  of  money  ;  and 
nobody  knows  who  he  may  give  it  to. 

Lady  W  Psha  !  a  fig  for  his  money  !  you  have  so  many 
projects  of  late,  about  money,  since  you  are  a  parliament 
man  !  What,  we  must  make  ourselves  slaves  to  his 
impertinent  humours,  eight  or  ten  years,  perhaps,  in 
hopes  to  be  his  heirs !  and  then,  he  will  be  just  old 
enough  to  marry  his  maid. 

Mrs,  M,  Nay,  for  that  matter,  madam,  the  town  says 
he  is  going  to  be  married  already. 

Sir  Fran,  Who  !  cousin  Manly  ? 

Ijady  iV,  To  whom,  pray  ?  ' 

Mrs,  M,  Why,  is  it  possible,  your  ladyship  should 
know  nothing  of  it ! — to  ipy  Lord  Townly's  sister.  Lady 
Grace. 

Lady  W.  Lady  Grace ! 

Mrs,  M,  Bear  madam,  it  has  been  in  the  news- 
papers. 

Lady  IV,  I  don't  like  that,  neither. 

Sir  Fran,  Naw  I  do  ;  for  then  it's  likely  it  mayn't  be 
true. 

Lady  W,  [Aside,"]  If  it  is  not  too  far  gone :  at  leasts  it 
may  be  worth  one's  while  to  throw  a  rub  in  his  way. 

'Squire  JR,  Pray,  feythur,  haw  lung  will  it  be  to 
supper  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Odso,  that's  true !  step  to  the  cook,  lad,  and 
ask  what  she  can  get  us. 

Mrs,  M,  If  you  please,  sir,  Pll  order  one  of  my  maids 
to  show  her  where  she  may  have  any  thing  you  have  a 
mind  to.  [Exit. 
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Sit  Fran,  Thank  you  kindly^  Mrs.  Motherly. 

^Squire  R.  Ods  flesh  !  what,  is  not  it  i'  the  hawse  yet  ? 
*— I  shall  be  famished — but  hawld!  Til  go  and  ask  Doll, 
an'  there's  none  o'  the  goose  poy  left. 

Sir  Fran,  Do  so — and  dost  hear,  Dick  ? — see  if  there's 
e'er  a  bottle  o'  the  strong  beer,  that  came  i'  th'  coach 
with  us — if  there  be,  clap  a  toast  in  it,  and  bring  it  up. 

*  Squire  R.  With  a  little  nutmeg  and  sugar,  shawn'a  I, 
feyther? 

Sir  Fran.  Ay,  ay,  as  thee  and  I  always  drink  it  for 
breakfast— Go  thy  ways.  [Exit  'Squire  Richard. 

I/fdy  ^  This  boy  is  always  thinking  of  his  belly. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  my  dear,  you  may  allow  him  to  be  a 
little  hungry,  after  his  journey. 

I^dy  W,  Nay,  e'en  breed  him  your  own  way — He 
has  been  cramming,  in  or  out  of  the  coach,  all  this  day, 
I  am  sure — I  wish  my  poor  girl  could  eat  a  quarter  as 
much. 

Jenmf.  Oh,  as  for  that,  I  could  eat  a  great  deal  more, 
mamma !  but  then,  mayhap,  I  should  grow  coarse^  like 
him>  and  spoil  my  shape.' 

Enter  'Squjre  Eichard,  with  a  full  Tankard, 

'Squire  R,  Here,  feyther,  I  ha'  browght  it — it's  \*ell 
I  went  as  I  did ;  for  our  Doll  had  just  baked  a  toast» 
and  was  going  to  drink  it  herself. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  then,  here's  to  thee,  Dick ! 

[Drinks, 

'Squire  R.  Thonk  you,  feyther. 

Lady  W,  Lord,  Sir  Francis,  I  wonder  you  can  en- 
courage the  boy  to  swill  so  inuch  of  that  lubberly  li- 
quor !  if  8  enough  to  make  him  quite  stupid  ! 

*Sqidre  R,  Vfhy,  it  never  hurts  me,  mother;  and  I 
ileep  likcf  a  hawnd  after  it.  [Drinks, 

Sir  Fran,  I  am  sure  I  ha^  drunk  it  these  thirty  years, 
and,  by  your  Jleaye,  madam,  I  don't  know  that  I  want 
wit,  ha!  ha! 

YOI..  I.  D 
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Jcfun^^  What  havb  you  to  do^  to  wish  us  all  in  the 
country  again^  Mr.  Lubber  ?  I  hope  we  shall  not  go 
into  t)ie  country  again  these  seven  years,  manitna ;  let 
twenty  coaches  be  pulled  to  pieces. 

Sir  "Fran,  Hold  your  tongue,  Jenny ! — Was  Roger  in 
no  fauh  inall  this? 

Moody,  Noa,  sir,  nor  I  noither.  Are  not  yow 
ashamed,  says  Roger  to  the  carter,  to  do  such  an  un- 
kind thing  l^  strangers  ?  Noa,  says  he,  you  bumkin. 
Sir,  he  did  the  thing  on  very  purpose !  and  so  the  folks 
said  that  stood  by — Very  well,  says  Roger,  yow  shall 
see  what  out  meyster  will  say  to  ye !  Your  meyster, 
says  he ;  your  meyster  may  kiss  my — and  so  he  clapped 
his  hand  just  there,  and  like  your  worship.  Flesh  !  I 
thought  tlrey  had  better  breeding  in  this  town. 

Sir  Fran.   Pll  teach  this  rascal  some,  PIl  warrant' 
him!  Odsbud,  if  I  take  him  in  hand,  Pll  play  the  devil 
with  him ! 

^Squire  R.  Ay,  do,  feyther;  have  him  before  the 
parliament. 

Sir  Fran,  Odsbud>  and  so  I  will ! — I  will  make  him 
know  who  I  am — Where  does  he  live  ? 

Moodj,  I  believe,  in  London,  sir. 

Sir  Fran,  What's  the  rascal's  name  ? 

Moody.  I  think  I  heard  somebody  call  him  Dick. 

*  Squire  R.  What !  my  n^me  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Where  did  he  go  ? 

Moody.  Sir,  he  went  home. 

Sir  Fran.  Where's  that  ? 

Moody.  By  my  troth,  sir,  I  doan'tknow !  I  heard  him 
say  he  would  cross  the  same  street  again  to-morrow ; 
and  if  we  had  a  mind  to  stand  in  his  way,  he  would 
pooll  us  oVer  and  over  again. 

Sir  Fran.  Will  he  so.?  Odzooks,  get  me  a  con- 
stable ! 

lAdy  tf.  Pooh,  get  you  a  good  supper ! — Come,  Sir 
Francis,  don't  put  yourself  in  a  heat,  for  what  can't  be 
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helped.  Accidents  will  happen,  to  people  that  travel 
abroad  to  see  the  world — ^For  my  part,  I  think  it's  a 
mercy  it  was  not  overturned,  before  we  were  all  out 
on't. 

J 

Sir  Fran,  Why,  ay,  that's  true  again,  my  dear. 

Lady  fV,  Therefore,  see  to-morrow  if  we  can  buy  one 
at  second  hand,  for  present  use ;  so  bespeak  a  new  one, 
and  then  all's  easy. 

Moody.  Why,  troth,  sir,  I  don't  think  this  could  have 
held  you  above  a  day  longer. 

Sir  Fran.  D'ye  think  so,  John  ? 

Moody,  Why,  you  ha'  had  it,  ever  since  your  worship 
were  high  sheriif. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  then,  go  and  see  what  Doll  has  got 
us  for  supper — and  come,  and  get  off  my  boots. 

[Exit  Sir  Francis  and  Moodt. 

Lady  W,  In  the  mean  time,  miss,  do  you  step  to 
Handy,  and  bid  her  get  me  some  fresh  night-clothes. 

[Exit. 

Jenny.  Yes,  mamma,  and  some  for  myself  too.     \ExiU 

'Squire  Jt.  Ods-flesb  !  ^nd  what  mun  I  do  all  alone  ? 

I'll  e'en  seek  out  where  t'other  pratty  miss  is. 

And  she  and  I'll  go  play  at  cards  for  kisses.        [ExiU 


ACT  III. 


Scene  I. — Lord  Totrndy's  Home. 

Enter  Lord  Townjly  and  Williams. 

Lord  T.  Who's  there  ? 
mi.  My  lord  ! 

Lord  T,    Bid  them  get  dinner^^lExit  Williams.] 
Lady  Grace^  your  servant ! 
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EnttT  Lady  Grace. 

Latfy  G.  What,  is  the  house  up  already  ? — ^My  lady 
IS  not  dressed  yet. 

'    Lord  T,  No  matter — it's  .five  o'clock— she  may  break 
my  rest,  but  she  shall  not  alter  my  hours. 

Lady  G,  Nay,  you  need  not  fear  that  now,  for  she 
dines  abroiad. 

Lord  T.  That,  I  suppose,  is  only  an  excuse  for  her 
not  being  ready  y^t. 

Lady  G,  No,  upon  my  word^  she  is  engaged  in 
company^ 

Lord  T,  But,  pr'ythee,  sister,  what  humour  is- she  in 
to-day  ? 

Lady  G,  Oh,  in  tip-top  spirits,  I  can  assure  you  !— 
she  won  a  good  deal  last  night. 

Lord  T,  I  know  no  difference,  between  her  winning 
or  losing,  while  she  continues  her  course  of  life. 

Lady  G.  However,  she  is  better  in  good  humour,  than 
bad. 

Lord  T,  Much  alike :  when  she  is  in  good  humour, 
other  people  only  are  the  better  for  it — ^when  in  a  very 
ill  humour,  then,  indeed,  I  seldom  fail  to  have  a  share  of 

Lady  G,  Well,  we  won't  talk  of  that  now — Does  any 
body  dine  here  ? 

Lord  T.  Manly  promised  me — By  the  way,  madam, 
what  do  you  think  of  his  last  conversation  ? 

Lady  G,  I  am  a  little  at  a  stand  about  it. 

Lord  T,  How  so  ? 

Lady  G.  Why — I  have  received  a  letter  this  morning, 
that  shows  him  a  very  different  man  from  what  I  thought 
him,  « 

Lord  T.  A  letter !  from  whom  ? 

La(fy  G.  That  I  don't  know ;  but  there  it  is. 

[Gives  a  letter. 

D  2 
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Lord  T.  Pray  let's  se^ — -  [Reads. 

J%e  enclosed,  madam,  fell  accifhUally  tnto  my  koftds; 
if  it  no  way  concerns  you,  you  will  only  have  the  ttotMe 
of  reading  this,  from  your  sincere  friemf,  (fui  humble  ser- 
vant, unknown,  ifc. 

Lady  G.  And  this  was  the  enclosed. '    [Gives  another. 
Lord  T.  [Reads.] 

To  Charles  Mavly,  Esq. 

Your  manner  of  living  with  me  of  late,  convinces  me, 

that  I  now  grow  as  painful  to  you,  as  to  n^self:  hut,  how* 

ever,  though  you  can  love  me  no  longer,  I  hope  you  will  not 

let  me  live  worse  than  I  did,  before  I  Iqft  an  honest  income, 

for  the  vain  hopes  qf  being  eper  yours, 

MYRTTLLA  DUPE. 

P.  S.  'Ti9  above  four  month  since  I  received  a  shilling 
from  you. 

Lady  G.  What  think  you  now? 

Lord  T.  I  am  considering— r^ 

Lady  G.  You  see  it's  directed  to  him  ? 

Lord  T,  That's  true ;  but  the  postscript  seems  to  be 
a  reproach^  that  I  think  he  is  not  capable  of  deserving. 

Lady  G.  But  who  could  have  concern  enough  to  send 
it  to  me  ? 

Lord  T.  I  have  observed^  that  these  sort  of  letters 
from  unknown  friends,  generally  come  from  secret 
enemies. 

Lady  G.  What  would  you  have  me  do  in  it? 

Lord  T.  What  I  think  you  ought  tp  do — fairly  show 
it  him,  and  say  I  advised  you  to  it.  > 

Lady  G.  Will  not  that  have  a  very  odd  look  from 
me? 

JLord  T.  Not  at  all,  if  you  use  my  name  in  it;  if  he 
Is  innocent^  bis  impatience  to  appear  so,  will  discover 
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his  regard  to  you.  If  he  is  guilty,  it  will  be  the  best 
way  of  preventing  his  addresses. 

Lady  G.  But  what  pretence  have  I,  to  put  him  out 
of  countenance? 

Lord  T.  I  canH  think  there's  any  fear  of  that. 

Jjady  G,  Pray,  what  is  it  you  do  think  then? 

Lord  T.  Why,  certainly,  that  it's  much  more  pro* 
bable,.  this  letter  may  be  all  an  artifice,  than  that  he  is 
in  the  least  concerned  in  it. 

Enter  Williams. 

WiU  Mr.  Manly,  my  lord.  [ExU. 

Lxjrd  T.  Do  you  receive  him^  w^ile  I  step  a  minute 

to  my  lady,  [Exit. 

Enter  Manly. 

Manly,  Madam>  your  pvost  obedient — tl^ey  t;o)d  me 
my  lord  was  here^ 

Lady  G.  He  will  be  here  presently ;  he  is  but  just 
gone  in  to  my  sister* 

Manly,  So,  then,  my  lady  dines  with  us  ? 

ijady  G,  No ;  she  is  engaged. 

Manly.  I  hope  you  are  not  of  her  party,  madam  ? 

Lady  G,  Not  till  after  dinner^ 

MarUy,  And  pray,  how  may  she  have  disposed  of  the 
rest  of  the  day  ? 

Lady  G,  Much  as  usual ;  she  has  visits  till  al^out 
eight ;  after  that,  till  court  time,  she  is  to  be  at  quadrille, 
at  Mrs^  Idle's;  after  the  drawing-room^  she  takes  a  short 
supper  with  my  Lady  Moonlight.  And,  from  thence, 
they  go  togetj^er  to  my  Lord  Noble's  assembly. 

Mardy.  A|id  a^e  you  to  do  all  this  with  her,  madam  ? 

Lady  G,  Only  a  few  of  the  visits  :  I  would,  indeed, 
have  drawn  her  to  the  play ;  but  I  doubt  we  have  so 
much  upon  our  hands,  that  it  will  not  be  practicable.  . 

Manfys  But  how  can  you  forbear  all  the  Te&\.  o^  \\.>. 
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Lai^  G,  There's  no  great  merit  in  forbearing  ^hat 
one  is  not  charmed  with. 

Manfy.  And  yet  I  have  found  that  very  difficult  in 
my  time. 

Lady  G.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Manly,  Why>  I  have  passed  a  great  deal  of  my  life 
in  the  hurry  of  the  ladies^  though  ^I  was  generally 
better  pleased  when  I  was  at  quiet  without  them. 

Lady  G,  What  induced  you  then  to  be  with  them  ? 

Manly.  Idleness^  and  the  fashion. 

Lady  G.  No  mistresses  in  the  case  ? 

Manly,  To  speak  honestly— yes— ——Being  often  in 
the  toy-shop^  there  was  no  forbearing  the  baubles. 

Lady  G,  And  of  course,  I  suppose,  sometimes  you 
were  tempted  to  pay  for  them  twice  as  much  as  they 
were  worth. 

Manly,  Madam! 

Lady  G.  PlI  be  free  with  you,  Mr.  Manly — I  don't 
know  a  man  in  the  world,  that,  in  appearance,  might 
better  pretend  to  a  woman  of  the  first  merit  than 
yourself:  and  yet  I  have  a  reason  in  my  habd,  here,  to 
think  you  have  your  failings. 

Manly,  I  have  infinite,  madatn ;  but  I  atil  sKire  the 
want  of  an  implicit  respect  for  you,  is  not  aiiiong  the 
number. — Pray,  what  is  in  your  hand,  madam  ? 

Lady  G,  Nay,  sir,  I  have  no  title  to  it,  for  the  direc- 
tion is  to  you.  [Gives  him  a  letter, 

Manfy.  To  me !  I  don't  remember  the  haiid. 

[Reads  to  Mnaelf, 

Lady  G,  I  can't  perceive  any  change  of  guilt  in  him ; 
and  his  surprise  seems  natural.  [Aside,"]  Give  me  lealre 
to  tell  you  one  thing,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Manly ;  that  I 
should  never  have  shown  you  this,  but  that  my  brother 
enjoined  me  to  it. 

Manly,  I  take  that  to  proceed  itota  my  lord's  good 
opinion  of  me^  madam. 
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Lady  G.  I  hope^  at  leasts  it  will  stand  as  an  excuse 
fox  my  taking  this  liberty. 

Manly,  I  never  yet  saw  you  do  any  thing,  madam^ 
that  wanted  an  excuse ;  and  I  hope  you  will  not  give  me 
an  instance  to  the  contrary,  by  refusing  the  favour  I  am 
going  to  ask  you. 

Lady  G,  I  don't  believe  I  shall  refuse  any,  that  you 
think  proper  to  ask. 

Mardy,  Only  this,  madam,  to  indulge  me  so  far  as  to 
let  me  know  how  this  letter  came  into  your  hands. 

Lady  G,  Enclosed  to  me  in  this,  without  a  name.  . 

Mardy.  If  there  be  no  secret  in  the  contents,  ma- 
dam—^ 

Lady  G.  Why-»there  is  an  impertinent  insinuation 
in  it;  but,  as  I  know  your  good  sense  will  think  it  so 
too,  I  will  venture  to  trust  you. 

Manly,  You'll  oblige  me,  madam. 

[H^  takes  the  other  letter,  and  reads. 

Lady  G,  [Aside.]  Now  am  I  in  the  oddest  situation ! 
methinks,  our  conversation  grows  terribly  critical-r— 
This  must  produce  something — Oil  lud,  'would  it  were 
over ! 

Manly.  Now,  madam,  I  begin  to  have  some  light  into 
the  poor  project  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  this, 

Ijady  G,  I  have  no  notion  of  what  could  be  proposed 
by  it. 

Manly,  A  little  patience,  madam — First,  as  to  the 
insinuation  you  mention 

Lady  G,  Oh !  what  is  he  going  to  say  now  ?     [Aside. 

Manly,  Though  my  intimacy  with  my  lord  may  have 
allowed  my  visits  to  have  been  very  frequent  here  of 
late ;  yet,  in  such  a  talking  town  as  this,  you  must  not 
wonder,  if  a  great  many  of  those  visits  are  placed  to 
your  account :  and  this  taken  for  granted,  I  suppose, 
has  been  told  to  my  Lady  Wronghead,  as  a  piece  of 
ne\ys,  since  her  arrival,  not  improbably^  with  m^Y 
more  imaginary  circumstances. 
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Lady  G,  My  Lady  WjNn^ghead ! 

Manly.  Ay,  inad[^ ;  for  I  am  po9itiYe  thii  is  her 
•  hand.  ^^" 

Lady  (r^3¥nat  view  could  she  have  in  writing  it  ? 

Mardyrti-i  interropt  any  treaty  of  marriage  she  may 
havp^'heard  I  am  engaged  in ;  because,  if  I  die  without 
h^rs,  her  family  eicpects  that  some  pait  of  my  estate 
may  return  to  them  again.  But  I  hope  she  is  so  far 
mistaken,  that,  if  this  letter  has  given  you  the  kast 
uneasiness-^I  shall  think  that  the  happiest  moment  of 
my  life. 

Lady  G,  That  does  not  carry  yoar  usual  complaisance, 
Mr.  Manly. 

Manly.  Yes,  madam,  because  I  am  sure  I  can  convince 
ytm  of  my  innocence. 

Lady  (r.  I  am  sure  I  have  no  right  to  inquire  into  it. 

Manly,  Suppose  you  may  not,  madam ;  yet  you  may 
very  innocently  have  so  much  curiosity. 

Lady  G.  Well,  sir,  I  won't  pretend  to  have  so  little 
of  the  woman  in  me,  as  to  want  curiosity — But  pray, 
do  you  suppose,  then,  this  Myrtilla  is  a  real,  or  a  ficti- 
tious name  ? 

ManUf,  Now  I  recollect,  madam,  there  is  a  jroung 
woman  in  the  house,  where  my  Lady  Wronghead 
lodges,  that  I  heard  somebody  call  Myrtilla — this  letter 
may  have  beeh  written  by  her — But  how  it  came 
directed  to  me,  I  confess,  is  a  mystery,  that,  before  I 
ever  presume  to  see  your  ]ad}*ship  again,  I  think  myself 
obliged  in  honour  to  find  out.  {Going, 

Lady  G.  Mr.  Manly — ^yoa  are  not  going  ? 

Manly,  'Tis  but  to  the  next  street,  madam ;  I  shall  be 
back  in  ten  minutes. 

Lady  G,  Nay,  but  dinner's  just  coming  np. 

Manly,  Madam,  I  can  neither  eat  nor  rest,  till  I  see 
an  end  of  this  affair. 

Lady  G.  But  this  is  so  odd !  why  should  any  silly 
curiosity  of  mine  drive  yen  sway } 
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Manly.  Since  you  won't  suffer  it  to  be  yours^  madam 
— then  it  shall  be  only  to  satisfy  my  own  curiosity. 

[Eint. 

Lady  G,  Well — and  now,  what  am  I  to  think  of  all 
this?  Or  suppose  an  indifferent  person  had  heard, every 
word  we  have  said  to  one  another,  what  would  they 
have  thought  on't  ?  Would  it  have  been  very  absurd 
to  conclude,  he  is  seriously  inclined  to  pass  the  rest  of 
his  life  with  me  ? — I  hope  not — for  I  am  sure  the  case 
is  terribly  clear  on  my  side. 

Enter  Mrs.  Trusty. 

Well,  Mrs.  Trusty,  is  my  sister  dressed  yet  ? 

Mrs.  T.  Yes,  madam  ;  but  my  lord  has  been  courting 
her  so,  I  think,  till  they  are  both  out  of  humour. 

Lady  G.  How  so  ? 

Mrs.  T.  Why,  it  began,  madam,  with  his  lordship's 
desiring  her  ladyship  to  dine  at  home  to-day-7>upoQ 
which^  my  lady  said  she  could  nbt  be  ready ;  upon 
that,  my  lord  ordered  them  to  stay  the  dinner — and 
then,  my  lady  ordered  the  coach— -then  my  lord  took 
her  short,  and  said,  he  had  ordered  the  coachman  to 
set  up — then,  my  lady  made  him  a  great  courtesy,  and 
said  she  would  wait  till  his  lordship's  horses  had  dined, 
and  was  mighty  pleasant ;  but,  for  fear  of  the  worst, 
madam,  she  whispered  me*— to  get  her  chair  ready. 

[Exit. 

Lady  G.  Oh,  here  they  come !  and,  by  their  looks, 
seem,  a  little  unfit  for  company.  [Exit, 

Enter  Lady  Townly,  Lord  Toythly  following. 

Lady,  %  Well,  look  you,  my  lord,  I  can  bear  it  no 
longer-;  nothing  still,  but  about  my  fault»— my  faults ! 
an  agreeable  subject,  truly  ! 

Lord  T.  Why^  madam,  if  you  won't  hear  of  them, 
how  C9ii,l  ever  hope  to  see  you  mend  them  ? 

Lady  T.  Why,  I  don't  ii^topd  to  mend  th^m— 1  ^^\C\. 
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mend  them — you  know!  have  tried  to  do  it  a  hundred 
times — and — it  hurts  me  so — I  can't  bear  it. 

Lord  T.  And  I,  madam,  can't  bear  this  daily  licen- 
tious abuse  of  your  time  and  character. 

Lady  T,  Abuse !  astonishing !  when  the  universe 
knows  J  am  never  better  company  than  when  I  am 
doing  what  I  have  a  mind  to.  But,  to  see  this  world ! 
that  men  can  never  get  over  that  silly  spirit  of  contra- 
diction ! — Why,  but  last  Thui-sday,  now  !— there  you 
wisely  amended  one  of  my  faults,  as  you  call  them— 
you  insisted  upon  my  not  going  to  the  masquerade — 
and  pray,  what  was  the  consequence  ?  Was  not  I  as 
cross  as  the  devil  all  the  night  after  ?  Was  not  I  forced 
to  get  company  at  home  ?  And  was  it  not  almost  three 
o'clock  this  morning  before  I  was  able  to  come  to  myself 
again  ?  And  then  the  fault  is  not  mended  neither — for 
next  time  I  shall  only  have  twice  the  inclination  to  go : 
80  that  all  this  mending,  and  mending,  you  see,  is  but 
darning  old  lace,  to  make  it  worse  than  it  was  before. 

Lord  T.  Well,  the  manner  of  women's  living,  of  late, 
is  insupportable !  and  one  way  or  other 

Lady  T,  It's  to  be  mended,  I  suppose — why,  so  it 
may;  but  then,  my  dear  lord,  you  must  give  one  time 
—and  when  things  are  at  worst,  you  know,  they  may 
mend  themselves,  ha !  ha ! 

Lord  T.  Madam,  I  am  not  in  a  humour  now  to 
trifle ! 

Lady  T,  Why,  then,  my  lord,  one  word  of  fair  argu- 
ment— to  talk  with  you  in  your  own  way,  now — ^You 
complain  of  my  late  hours,  and  I  of  your  early  ones— 
so  far  we  are  even,  you'll  allow— but,  pray,  which  gives 
us  the  best  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  polite  world-nny 
active,  spirited  three  in  the  morning,  or  your  dull, 
drowsy,  eleven  at  night?  Now,  I  think,  one  has  the 
air  of  a  woman  of  quality,  and  t'other,  of  a  plodding 
mechanic,  that-  goes  to  bed  betimes,  that  he  may  rise 
early  to  open  his  shop — ^Faugh  I 
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Lord  T.  Fie,  fie,  madam !  is  this  your  way  of  reason- 
ing? 'tis  time  to  wake  you  then — *Tis  not  your  ill  hour» 
alone  that  disturb  me,  but  as  often,  the  ill  company  that 
occasion  those  ill  hours. 

Lady  T,  Sure,  I  don't  understand  you,  now,  my  lord  ; 
what  ill  company  do  I  keep  ? 

Lord  T,  Why,  at  best,  women  that  lose  their  money, 
and  men  that  win  it  j^  or,  perhaps,  men  that  are  voluntary 
bubbles  at  one  game,  in  hopes  a  lady  will  give  him  fair 
play  at  another.  Then,  that  unavoidable  mixture  with 
known  rakes,  concealed  thieves,  and  sharpers  in  em- 
broidery— or,  what  to  me  is  still  more  shocking,  that 
herd  of  familiar,  chattering,  crop-eared  coxcombs  ! 

Lady  T.  And  a  husband  must  give  eminent  proof  of 
his  sense,  that  thinks  their  follies  dangerous. 

Lord  T.  Their  being  fools,  madam,  is  not  always  the 
husband's  security;  or,  if  it  were,  fortune  sometimes 
gives  them  advantages,  that  might  make  a  thinking 
woman  tremble. 

Lady  T,  What  do  you  mean  > 

Lord  T.  That  women,  sometimes,  lose  more  than 
they  are  able  to  pay ;  and,  if  a  creditor  be  a  little  press- 
ing, the  lady  may  be  reduced  to  try,  if,  instead  of  gold,  . 
the  gentleman  will  accept  of  a  trinket, 
.  Lady  T,  My  lord,  you  grow  scurrilous ;  youll  make 
me  bate  you  !  I'll  have  you  to  know,  I  keep  company 
with  the  politest  people  in  town,  and  the  assemblies  I 
frequent  are  full  of  such. 

Lord  T.  So  are  the  churches— now  and  then. 

Lady  T,  My  friends  frequent  them  too,  as  well  as  the 
assemblies. 

Lord  T.  Yes,  and  would  do  it  oftener,  if  a  groom  of 
the  chambers  were  allowed  to  furnish  cards  to  the  com- 
pany. 

Lady  T,  I  see  what  you  drive  at  all.  this  while ; — you 
would  lay  an  imputation  on  my  fame,  to  cover  your  own 

VOL.  I.  B 
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avarice.     I  might  take  any  pleasures,  I  find,  thai  y/fere 
not  expensive. 

Lord  T.  Have  a  care,  madam ;  don't  let  me  think  yon 
value  your  chastity  only,  to  make  roe  reproachable  fot 
not  indulging  you  in  every  thing  else  that's  vicioiui-^I, 
madam,  have  a  reputation  too,  to  guard,  that's  dear  to 
me,  as  yours — The  follies  of  an  ungoverned  wile  may 
make  the  wisest  man  uneasy;  but,  'tis  his  own  fault,  if 
ever  they  render  him  contemptible. 

Ladaf  T.  My  lord,  ray  lord — you  would  make  a 
woman  mad  ! 

Lord  T,  Madam,  madam,  you  would  make  a  man  a 
fool! 

Lady  T,  If  Heaven  has  made  you  otherwise,  that  won't 
be  in  my  power. 

Lord  T,  Whatever  may  be'  in  your  inclination',  ma- 
dam, I'll  prevent  you  making  me  a  beggar  at  least. 

La4y  T.  A  beggar !  Croesus !  I  am  out  of  patience ! 
— I  won't  come  home  till  four,  to-morrow  morning. 

Lord  T,  That  may  l>e,  madam ;  but  Fll  ordbr  the 
doors  to  be  locked  at  twelve. 

Lady  T.  Then  I  won't  come  home  till  to-morrow 
night. 

Lord  T,  Then,  madam,  you  shall  never  come  home 
again.  lExit. 

Lady  T.  What  does  he  mean  ?  I  never  heard  such  a 
word  from  him.  in  my  life  before !  The  man  alwajrs 
used  to  have  manners,  in  his  worst  humoursi — There's 
something,  that  I  don't  see,  at  the  bottom  of  all  this— - 
But  his  head's  always  upon  some  impracticable  achiODe 
or  other ;  so  I  won't  trouble  mine  any  longer  about 
him.    Mr.  Manly,  yxmr  servant !  ^ 

Enter  Manly. 

Manly,  I  ask  pardon,,  for  intrusion,  mad^my;,  bvtl 
hope  my  business  with  my  lord  will  excuse  it,. 
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Jjody  r.  I  beNeve  you'll  find  him  in  the  next  room^ 

JVkoRkf,  Wiil  yott  give  niie  leaye,  nntdam  ? 
iLcM^  T.  Sir,  yoH  have  my  leave,  tbongh  you  were  a 
Jady. 

Mmdy,  {Andt.'l  What  a  well-bred  age  do  we  live  in ! 

BMer  Lady  Grace. 

Xm^  T.  Oh,  my  dear  Lady  Grace !  how  could  you 
jeay«  lae  so  unmercifully  alone,  all  this  while  ? 

Luti^  G,  I  thought  my  lord  had  beeu  with  you. 

JLady  T.  Why,  yes;  and,  -therefore,  I  wanted  your 
i*elief ;  for  he  has  been  in  such  a  fluster  here 

Lady  G,  Bkss  me !  for  what  ? 

Lady  T.  Only  our  usual  breakfast !  we  have  each  of 
us  had  our  dish  of  matrimonial  comfort  this  morning — 
We  have  been  charming  company ! 

Lady  G.  I  am  mighty  glad  of  it !  sure,  it  must  be  a 
vast  happiness,  when  a  man  and  wife  can  give  theoE^selves 
the  same  turn  of  conversation ! 

Lady  T,  Oh,  the  prettiest  thing  in  the  world  ! 

Lady  G,  Now  I  should  be  afraid,  that,  where  two 
people  are  every  day  together  so,  they  must  o(^n  be  in 
#ftnt  of  something  to  talk  upon. 

Lady  T,  Oh,  my  dear,  you  are  the  most  mistaken  in 
the  world  !  married  people  have  things  to  talk  of,  child, 
that  never  enter  into  the  imagination  of  others. — Why, 
here's  my  lord  and  I,  now,  we  hare  not  been  married 
above  two  short  years,  you  know,  and  we  have  already 
eight  or  tea  things  constantly  in  bank,  that,  whenever 
we  want  company,  we  can  take  up  any  one  of  them,  ^ 
two  hours  together,  and  the  subject  never  the  flatter ; 
nay,  if  we  have  occasion  for  it,  it  will  be  as  fresh  next 
day  too,  as  it  was  the  first  hour  it  entertained  us. 

Laify  G.  Certainly^  that  must  be  vastly  pretty  ! 

Lady  T.  Oh^  there's  no  life  like  it !  Why,  t'other  day. 
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for  example,  when  you  dined  abroad,  my  lord  and  I, 
after  a  pretty  cheerful  tSte  d  titc  meal,  sat  us  down  by 
the  fire-side,  in  an  easy,  indolent,  pick-tooth  way,  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  if  we  had  not  thought  of 
any  other's  being  in  the  room        At  last,  stretching 

himself,  and  yawning — My  dear — ^says  he aw 

you  came  home  very  late  last  night ^Twas  but  just 

turned  of  two,  says  I 1  was  in  bed aw*— by 

eleven,  says  he — —So  you  are  every  night,  says  I 
Well,  says  he,  I  am  amazed  you  can  sit  up  so  late— — 
How  can  you  be  amazed,  says  I,  at  a  thing  that  happens 
so  often  ? — Upon  which,  we  entered  into  a  conversatiop 
— and  though  this  is  a  point  has  entertained  us  above 
fifty  times  already,  we  always  find  so  many  pretty  new 
things  to  say  upon  it,  that  I  believe  in  my  soul  it  will 
last  as  long  as  we  live. 

Lady  G.  But  pray,  in  such  sort  of  family  dialogues, 
(though  extremely  well  for  passing  the  time)  don't 
there,  now  and  then,  enter  some  little  witty  sort  of 
bitterness  ? 

Leuiy  T.  Oh,  yes !  which  does  not  do  amiss  at  all — A 
smart  repartee,  with  a  zest  of  recrimination  at  the  head 
of  it,  makes  the  prettiest  sherbet !  Ay,  ay,  if  we  did  not 
mix  a  little  of  the  acid  with  it,  a  matrimonial  society 
would  be  so  luscious,  that  nothing  but  an  old  liquorish 
pnide  would  be  able  to  bear  it. 

Latfy  G,  Well,  certainly,  you  have  the  most  elegant 
taste 

Lady  71  Though,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear,  I 
rather  think  we  squeezed  a  little  too  much  lemon  into 
it,  this  bout ;  for,  it  grew  so  sour  at  last,  that — I  think 
--I  almost  told  him  he  was  a  fool^and  he,  again- 
talked  something  oddly  of— turning  me  out  of  doors. 

Lady  G.  O,  have  a  care  of  that ! 

Lady  T,  Nay,  if  he  should,  I  may  thank  my  own 
wise  father  iox  it. — ^But,  to  be  serious,  my  dear ;  what 
ivould  you  really  have  a  woman  do,  in  my  case  ? 
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Lady  G,  Why — if  I  had  a  sober  husband^  as  you 
have>  1  would  make  myself  the  happiest  wife  in  the 
worlds  by  being  as  sober  as  he. 

Lady  T.  Oh,  you  wicked  thing !  how  can  you  tease 
one  at  this  rate,  when  you  know  he  is  so  very  sober, 
that,  except  giving  me  money,  there  is  not  one  thing  in- 
the  world  he  can  do  to  please  me.  And  I,  at  the  same 
time,  partly  by  nature,  and  partly,  perhaps,  by  keeping 
the  best  company,  do,  with  my  soul,  love  almost  every 
thing  he  hates.  I  dote  upon  assemblies — ^my  heart 
bounds  at  a  ball — and,  at  an  opera — I  expire.-^Then  I 
love  play,  to  distraction !— cards  enchant  me — and  dice 
— put  me  out  of  my  little  wits — Dear,  dear  hazard  !— 
Oh,  what  a  flow  of  spirits  it  gives  one !— Do  you  never 
play  at  hazard,  child  ? 

Lady  G.  Oh,  never  !  I  don't  think  it  sits  well  upon 
women — there's  something  so  masculine,  so  much  the 
air  of  a  rake  in  it !  You  see  how  it  makes  the  men  swear 
and  curse !  and  when  a  woman  is  thrown  into  the  same 
passion — why 

Lady  T.  That's  very  true ;  one  is  a  little  put  to  it, 
sometimes,  not  to  make  use  of  the  same  words  to  ex- 
press it. 

Lady  G,  Well ;  and,  upon  ill  luck,  pray  what  words 
are  you  really  forced  to  make  use  of  ? 

Lady  T,  Why,  upon  a  very  hard  case,  indeed,  when  a 
sad  wrong  word  is  rising,  just  to  one's  tongue's  end,  I 
give  a  great  gulp«— 4ind  swallow  it. 

Lady  G,  Well ;  and  is  not  that  enough  to  make  you 
forswear  play,  as  long  as  you  live  ? 

Lady  T.  Oh,  yes — I  have  forsworn  it. 

Lady  G.  Seriously  ? 

Lady  T,  Solemnly  ! — a  thousand  times ;  but  then  one 
is  constantly  forsworn. 

La^  G,  And  how  can  you  answer  that  ? 

La^  T.  My  dear,  what  we  say,  when  we  arc  losers, 
we  look  Upon  to  be  no  more  binding,  than  ^W«^V% 
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oath,,  or  a  great  man's  promise.  But  I  beg  pardon, 
child,  I  should  not  lead  you  so  far  into  the  world ;  you 
are  a  prude,  and  design  to  live  soberly. 

Lady  G,  Why,  I  confess,  my  nature  and  my  educa- 
tion do,  in  a  good  degree,  incline  me  that  way. 

Lady  T.  Well,  how  a  woman  of  spirit  (for  you  don't 
want  that,  child)  can  dream  of  living  soberly,  is,  to  me, 
inconceivable !  for  you  will  marry,  I  suppose  ? 
Lady  G,  I  can't  tell  but  I  may. 
Lady  T,  And  won't  you  live  in  town  ? 
Lady  G,  Half  the  year,  I  should  like  it  very  well. 
Lady  T,  My  stars !  and  you  would  really  live  in 
London  half  the  year,  to  be  sober  in  it  ? 
LadyG.  Why  not? 

Lady  T,  Why,  can't  you  as  well  go  and  be  sober  in 
^he  country  ? 

Lady  G.  So  I  would — t'other  half  year. 
Lady  T.  And  pray,  what  comfortable  scheme  of  life 
would  you  form,  now,  for  your  summer  and  winter 
sober  entertainments  ? 

La(fy  G,  A  scheme  that,  I  think,  might  very  well 
content  us. 

Lady  T.  Oh,  of  all  things,  let's  hear  it. 
Lady  G.  Why,  in  summer,  I  could  pass  my  leisure 
hours  in  reading,  walking  by  a  canal,  or  sitting  at  the 
•end  of  it,  under  a  great  tree;  in  dressing,  dining,  chat* 
ting  with  an  agreeable  friend  ;  perhaps,  hearing  a  little 
music,  taking  a  dish  of  tea,  or  a  game  of  cards,  soberly ; 
managing  my  family,  looking  into  its  accounts,  playing 
with  my  children,  if  I  had  any,  or  in  a  thousand  other 
innocent  amusements — soberly ;  and,  possibly,  by  these 
means,  I  might  induce  my  husband  to  be  as  sober  as 
myself. 

Lady  T,  Well,  my  dear,  thou  art  an  astonishing 
creature!  For,  sure,  such  primitive,  antediluvian  no- 
tions of  life  have  not  been  in  any  head  these  thousand 
years-^Under  a  great  tree !  Oh,  my  soul !— But  I  beg 
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we  may  have  the  sober  town  scheme  too— for  I  am 
charmed  with  the  country  one ! 

Lady  G.  You  shall ;  and  PlI  try  to  stick  to  my  sobriety 
there  too. 

JLady  T.  Well,  though  I'm  sure  it  will  give  me  the 
vapours,  I  must  hear  it,  however. 

Lady  G.  Why,  then,  for  fear  of  your  fainting,  madam,- 
I  will  first  so  far  come  into  the  fashion,  that  I  would 
never  be  dressed  out  of  it — but  still,  it  should  be  soberly; 
for,  I  can't  think  it  any  disgrace  to  a  woman  of  my 
private  fortune,  not  to  wear  her  lace  as  fine  as  the 
wedding-suit  of  a  first  duchess.  Though,  there  is  one 
extravagance  I  would  venture  to  come  up  to. 

Lady  T,  Ay,  now  for  it ! 

Lady  G.  I  would  every  day  be  as  neat  as  a  bride. 

Lady  T.  Why,  the  men  say,  that's  a  great  step  to  be 
made  one — Well,  now  you  are  dressed,  pray  let's  see  to 
what  purpose  ? 

Lady  G,  I  would  visit— that  is,  my  real  friends ;  but 

as  little  for  form  as  possible. 1  would  go  to  court ; 

sometimes,  to  an  assembly,  nay,  play  at  quadrille — 
soberly :  I  would  see  all  the  good  plays ;  and,  because 
'tis  the  fashion,  now  and  then,  an  opera — but  I  would 
not  expire  there,  for  fear  I  should  never  go  again :  and, 
lastly,  I  can't  say,  but  for  curiosity,  if  I  liked  my  com- 
pany, I  might  be  drawn  in  once  to  a  masquerade  ;  and 
this,  I  think,  is  as  far  as  any  woman  can  go-*soberly. 

Lady  T.  Well,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  last  piece 
of  sobriety,  I  was  just  going  to  call  for  some  surfeit* 
water. 

Lady  G.  Why,  don't  you  think,  with  the  further  aid 
of  breakfasting,  dining,  and  taking  the  air,  supping, 
sleeping,  not  to  say  a  word  of  devotion,  the  four-and- 
twenty  hours  might  roll  over  in  a  tolerable  manner  ? 

Lady  T.  Tolerable !  deplorable !  Why,  child,  all  you 
propose,  is  but  to  endure  life ;  now>  I  want  to  enjoy  it. 
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Enter  Mrs.  Trusty. 

Mrs.  T,  Ma^aro,  your  ladyship's  chair  is  ready. 

Lady  7*.  Have  the  footmen  their  white  flambeaux 
yet  ?  For«  last  nighty  I  was  poisoaed. 

Mrs.  T,  Yes,  ma'am ;  there  were  some  came  in  this 
morning.  {Exit, 

Lady  T,  My  dear,  you  will  excuse  roe;  but,  you 
know,  my  time  is  so  precious 

Lady  G,  That  I  beg  I  may  not  hinder  your  least  en* 
joyment  of  it. 

Lady  T.  You  will  call  on  me  at  Lady  Revel's  ? 

Lady  G,  Certainly. 

Lady  T.  But  I  am  so  afraid  it  will  break  into  your 
scheme,  my  dear ! 

Lady  G,  When  it  does,  I  will — soberly  break  from 
you. 

Lady  7.  Why,  then,  till  we  meet  again,  dear  sister, 
I  wish  you  all  tolerable  happiness.  {Exit. 

Lady  G,  There  she  goes !— -Dash,  into  her  stream  of 
pleasures  !  Poor  woman,  she  is  really  a  fine  creature ! 
and  sometimes  infinitely  agreeable  !  nay,  take  her  out 
of  the  madness  of  this  town,  rational  in  her  ncktions, 
and  easy  to  live  with ;  but  she  is  so  borne  down  by  this 
torrent  of  vanity  in  vogue,  she  thinks  every  hour  of  her 
life  is  lost,  that  she  does  not  lead  at  the  head  of  it  What 
it  will  end  in,  I  tremble  to  imagine !  Ha,  my  brother, 
and  Mr.  Manly  with  him !  I  guess  what  they  have 
been  talking  of — I  shall  hear  it  in  my  turn,  I  sup|>ose, 
but  it  won't  become  me  to  be  Inquisitive.  [Exit. 

Enter  Lord  Townly  and  Manly. 

Lard  T.  I  ^d  not  think  my  Lady  Wronghead  had 
such  a  notable  brain:  though  I  can't  say  she  was  so 
very  wise,  in  trusting  this  silly  girl,  you  call  Myrtilla, 
with  the  secret* 

Manly.  No,  my  lord,  you  mistake  me ;  had  the  girl 
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been  in  the  secret,  perhaps  I  had  never  come  at  it 
myself. 

hofrd  T.  Why,  I  thought  you  said  the  girl  writ  this 
letter  to  you,  and  that  my  Lady  Wronghead  sent  it 
enclosed  to  my  sister. 

Maidy.  If  you  please  to  give  me  leave,  my  lord — ^'the 
fact  is  thus — This  enclosed  letter  to  Lady  Grace  was  a 
real,  original  one,  written  by  this  girl  to  the  Count  we 
have  been  talking  of;  the  Count  drops  it,  and  my  Lady 
Wronghead  finds  it — then,  only  changing  the  cover,  she 
seals  it  up,  as  a  letter  of  business,  just  written  by  herself, 
to  me;  and,  pretending  to  be  in  a  hurry,  gets  this 
innocent  girl  to  write  the  direction  for  her. 

Lord  T.  Oh,  then  the  girl  did  not  know  she  was 
superscribing  a  billet-doux  of  her  own,  to  you  ? 

Mardy.  No,  my  lord  ;  for  when  I  first  questioned  her 
about  the  direction,  she  owned  it  immediately;  but 
when  I  showed  her,  that  her  letter  to  the  Count  was 
vdthin  it,  and  told  her  how  it  came  into  my  hands,  the 
poor  creature  was  amazed^  and  thought  herself  betrayed, 
both  by  the  Count  and  my  lady — in  short,  upon  this 
discovery,  the  girl  and  ,1  grew  so  gracious,  that  she  has 
let  me  into  some  transactions,  in  my  Lady  Wroughead's 
family,  which,  with  my  having  a  careful  eye  over  them, 
may  prevent  the  ruin  of  it. 

Lord  T.  You  are  very  generous,  to  be  so  solicitous 
for  a  lady  that  has  given  you  so  much  uneasiness. 

Manly,  But  I  will  be  most  unmercifully  revenged  of 
her :  for  1  will  do  her  the  greatest  friendship  in  the 
world — against  her  will. 

Lord  T.  What  an  uncommon  philosophy  art  thou 
master  of,  to  make  even  thy  malice  a  virtue ! 

Manly,  Yet,  my  lord,  I  assure  you,  there  is  no  one 
action  of  my  life  gives  me  more  pleasure,  than  your 
approbation  of  it. 

Lord  T,  Dear  Charles !  my  heart's  impatient  till  thou 
art  nearer  to  me ;  and,  as  a  proof  that  I  Vv^n^  V^'^^ 
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wishsd  thee  m,  while  your  daily  coiMkict  lias  chNMH 
rather  to  deserve^  than  to  ask^  my  sister^s  favour,  t  liave 
been  as  secretly  industrious  to  make  her  sensible  of 
your  merit;  and  stoce,  op  this  occasion,  ytni  have 
opened  your  whole  heart  to  me,  'tis  now  with  vqtnl 
pleasure  I  assure  you,  we  have  both  sacceeded^— 4iie  is 
as  firmly  yours 

Manly,  impossible !  you  flatter  me ! 

Lord  T.  I'm  glad  you  think  it  flattery,  but  she  henelf 
shall  prove  it  none  ;  she  dines  with  us  alone : — ^wfien 
•the  servants  are  withdrawn,  I'll  open  a  conversation,  l!iM 
shall  excuse  my  leaving  you  together — Oh,  Charles! 
had  I,  like  thee,  been  cautious  in  my  choice,  wfiat 
melancholy  hours  had  this  heart  avoided ! 

Manly.  No  more  of  that,  I  beg,  my  lord. 

Lord  T.  But  'twill>  at  kast,  be  some  relief  to  my 
anxiety,  however  barren  of  content  the  state  has  been 
to  me,  to  see  so  near  a  friend  and  sister  happy  in  it. 
Your  harmony  of  life  will  be  an  instance,  how  much 
the  choice  of  temper  is  preferable  to  beauty. 

While  your  soft  hours  in  mutual  kindness  move. 
You'll  reach,  by  virtue,  what  I  lost,  by  love. 


ACT  IV. 


Scene  L — Mrs.  Motherly's  Hotise, 
Enter  Mrs.  Motherly,  meeting  Myrtilla^ 

Mrs.  M.  So,  niece !  where  is  it  possible  you  <raii  have 
been  these  six  hours  ? 

Myr.  Oh,  madam,  I  have  such  a  terrible  story  to  tell 
you! 
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3Trs.  M,  A  story !  ods ray  life !  WlMthsMro  you  doi>e 
with  the  Count's  note  of  five  hundred  potuiif s,  I  sentt  you> 
about  ?  Is  it  safe  ? — Is  it  good  ? — Is  it  secerity  > 

Myr,  Yes^  yes^  it  is  safe ;  biU  ibc  its  goodness-**-— 
Mercy  on  us !  I  have  been  in  a  fair  way  ta  be  banged 
about  it ! 

Mrs,  M.  The  dickens !  has  the  rogue  of  »  Count 
played  us  another  trick  then  ? 

Myr,  You;  shall  bear,  madani;  wheft  I  came  to  Mr. 
Cash,  the  banker's,  and  showed  him  his  note  fi»r  iiiv^ 
hundred  pounds>  payable  to  the  Count,  or  order^  in  tfwo 
months — he  looked  earnestly  upon  it,  and  desired  me 
to  step  into  the  inner  room — after  I  had  stayed  about 
ten  minutes,  he  came  in  to  me,  claps  to  the  door,  and 
charges  me  with  a  constable,  for  forgery. 

Mrs,  M.  Ah,  poor  soul !  and  how  didst  thou  get  off? 

Myr.  While  I  was  ready  to  sink  in  this  condition,  I 
begged  him  to  have  a  lit^e  patience,  t14l  I  could  send 
for  Mr.  Manly,  whom  he  knew  ta  be  a  gentleman  ef 
worth  and  honour,  and  who,  I  was  sure,  would  convince 
him,  whatever  fraud  might  be  in  the  note>  that  I  was 
myself  an  innocent  abused  womaa'— «nd,  as  good  luck 
would  have  it,  in  less  than  half  an  hour  Mr.  Manly 
came — so,  without  mincing  the  matter,  I  fWir4y  told  him 
upon  what  design  th«  Count  had  lodged  that  note  in 
your  hand8>  and,  in  shorty  laid  open  the  whole  scheme 
against  the  Wronghead  family,  he  had  drawn  us  into, 
to  make  our  fortune. 

Mrs.  M.  The  devil  you  did  ! 

Myr.  Why,  how  do  you  think  it  was  possible  I  could 
any  otherwise  make  Mr.  Manly  my  friend-,  to  help'  me 
out  of  the  scrape  I  was  in  ?  To  conclude,  he  soon  made 
Mr.  Cash  easy,  and  sent  away  the  constable  :  nay,  fur- 
ther,, he  promised  me,  if  I  would  trust  the  notein  his 
hands,  he  vrould  give<  me  an  ample  revenge  upon  the 
Count ;  so  that  all  you  have  to  consider  now,  madam;  is; 
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whether  you  think  yourself  safer  ia  the  Count's  hands^ 
or  Mr.  Manly's. 

Mrs,  M.  Nay^  nay,  child,  there  is  no  choice  in  the 
matter !  Mr.  Manly  may  be  a  friend  indeed,  if  any 
thing  in  our  power  can  make  him  so. 

Myr,  Well,  madam,  and  now,  pray,  how  stand  mat- 
ters at  home  here  ?  What  has  the  Count  done  with  the 
ladies  ? 

Mrs,  M.  Why,  every  thing  he  has  a  mind  to  do,  by 
this  time,  I  suppose.  He  is  in  as  high  favour  with  miss, 
as  he  is  with  my  lady.  [Exit  Mtrtilla. 

Enier  Sir  Francis  Wronghead. 

Sir  Fran,  What!  my  wife  and  daughter  abroad,  say 
you? 

Mrs,  M,  Oh,  dear  sir,  they  have  been  mighty  busy 
all  the  day  long;  they  just  came  home  to  snap  up  a  short 
dinner,  and  so  went  out  again.  .  . 

Sir  Fran,  Well,  well,  I  shan't  stay  supper  for  them,  I 
can  tell  them  that :  for,  od's  heart !  I  have  nothing  in 
me,  but  a  toast  and  tankard,  since  morning. 

Mrs,  M,  I  am  afraid,  sir,  these  late  parliament  hours 
won't  agree  with  you. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  truly,  Mrs.  Motherly,  they  don't  do 
right  with  us  country  gentlemen  ;  to  lose  one  meal  out 
of  three,  is  a  hard  tax  upon  a  good  stomach. 

Mrs,  M,  It  is  so,  indeed,  sir. 

Sir  Fran,  But  housomever,  Mrs.  Motherly^  when  we 
consider,  that  what  we  suffer  is  for  the  good  of  our 
country- 

Mrs,  M,  Why,  truly,  sir,  that  is  something. 

Sir  Fran,  Oh,  there's  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for't — ^I 
have  heard  of  some  honest  gentlemen  so  very  zealous^ 
that,  for  the  good  of  their  country — they  would  some* 
times  go  to  dinner  at  midnight. 
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Mrs,  M.  Ob,  the  goodness  of  them !  sure  their  coun- 
try must  have  a  vast  esteem  for  them  ? 

Sir  Fran,  So  they  have,  Mrs.  Motherly ;  they  are  so 
respected,  when  they  come  home  to  their  boroughs, 
after  a  session,  and  so  beloved — that  their  country  will 
come  and  dine  with  them  every  day  in  the  week. 

Mrs,  M,  Dear  me !  What  a  fine  thing  'tis  to  be  so  po- 
pulous ! — Here's  company,  sir.  [Exit, 

Enter  Manly. 

Manly,  Sir  Francis,  your  servant. 

Sir  Fran,  Cousin  Manly  ! 

Manly,  I  am  come  to  see  how  the  family  goes  on 
here. 

Sir  Fran,  Troth,  all  as  busy  as  bees !  I  have  been 
upon  the  wing  ever  since  eight  o'clock  this  morning. 

Manly,  By  your  early  hour,  then,  I  suppose  you  have 
been  making  your  court  to  some  of  the  great  men. 

Sir  Fran,  Why,  'faith,  you  have  bit  it,  sir ! — I  was 
advised  to  lose  no  time ;  so  I  e'en  went  straight  forward 
to  one  great  man  1  had  never  seen  in  my  life  before. 

Manly,  Right!  that  was  doing  business:  but  who 
had  you  got  to  introduce  you  ? 

Sir  Fran,  Why,  nobody — I  remember  I  had  heard  a^ 
wise  man  say — My  son,  be  bold — so,  troth,  I  intro- 
duced myself. 

Manly,  As  how,  pray  ? 

Sir  Fran,  Why,  thus — Lookye — Please  your  lord- 
ship, says  I,  I  am  Sir  Francis  Wronghead,  of  Bumper 
Hall,  and  member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Guzzledown— Sir,  your  humble  servant,  says  my 
lord  ;  tho'f  I  have  not  the  honour  to  know  your  per- 
son, I  have  heard  you  are  a  very  honest  gentleman, 
and  I  am  glad  your  borough  has  made  choice  of  so 
worthy  a  representative ;  and  so,  says  he.  Sir  Francis, 
have  you  any  service  to  command  me  ?  Naw,  cousin, 
those  last  words,  you  may  be  sure,  -  gave  xoa  wq  ^xecd>X. 

TOL.  u  F 
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encoutragement.  And  tho'f  I  know^  sir,  jou  have  no 
extraordinary  opinion  of  my  parts,  yet,  I  beliere,  yen 
won't  say  I  mist  it  naw. 

Manly.  Well,  I  hope  I  shall  have  no  cause. 

Sir  Fran,  So,  when  I  found  him  so  courteous — My 
lord,  says  I,  I  did  not  think  to  ha' troubled  your  lordship 
with  business  upon  my  first  visit;  but,  since  your  lord- 
ship is  pleased  not  to  stand  upon  ceremony, — why, 
truly,  says  I,  I  think  naw  is  as  good  as  another  time. 

Mardy,  Right !  there  you  pushed  him  home. 

Sir  Fran,  Ay,  ay,  I  had  a  mind  to  let  him  see  that  I 
was  none  of  your  mealy-mouthed  ones. 

Manly,  Very  good. 

Sir  Fran,  So,  in  short,  my  lord,  says  I,  I  have  a  good 
estate— —but — a— it's  a  little  awt  at  elbows :  and,  as  I 
desire  to  serve  my  king  as  well  as  my  country,  I  shaH 
be  very  willing  to  accept  of  a  plaee  at  court. 

Manly,  So,  this  was  making  short  on't. 

Sir  Fran,  'Icod,  I  shot  him  flying,  cousin  \  some  of 
you  hawf-witted  ones,  naw,  would  ha'  hummed  and 
hawed,  and  dangled  a  month  or  two  after  him,  before 
they  durst  open  their  mouths  about  a  pl^ce,  and,  itaay- 
hap,  not  ha'  got  it  at  last  neither. 

Manly,  Oh,  I'm  glad  you're  so  sure  on't 

Sir  Fran,  Yon  shall  hear,  cousin Sir  Francis,  says 

my  lord,  pray  what  sort  of  a  place  may  you  ha*  turned 
your  thoughts  upon?  My  lord,  says  I,  beggarsmust  not 
be  choosers ;  but  ony  place,  say  ft  I,  about  a'  thotksand  a 
year,  will  be  well  enough  to  be  doing  with,  till'  some- 
thing better  falls  in-^lbr  1  thowght  it  would  not  Ibok 
Well  to  stond  haggling  with  him  at  first. 

Manly.  No,  no,  your  business  was  to  get  fboting  any 
way. 

Sir  Fran,  Right  I  there's  it !  ay,  cousin,  I  sec  you 
know  the  world. 

Manly,  Yes,  yes,  one  sees  more  of  it  every  day- 
Well,  but  what  said  mv  Ibrd  to  all  this  ? 
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Sir  Fran,  Sir  Francis^  says  he,  I  shall  be  glad  to  ser^e 
you  any  way  that  lies  ia  my  power ;  so  be  gave  me  a 
squeeze  by  the  hand,  as  much  as  to  say,  give  yourself 
.po  trouble—- ril  do  your  business ;  with  that  he  turned 
him  abawt  to  somebody  with  a  coloured  ribbon  across 
fkere,  that  looked,  in  my  thowghts,  as  if  he  came  for  a 
place  too. 

Mardy,  Ha !  so,  upon  these  hopes,  you  are  to  make 
your  fortune ! 
,  Sir  Fran,  Why,  do  you  think  there's  any  doubt  of  it, 

sir? 

Manly,  Oh,  no,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  about  it 
—for,  just  as  you  have  done,  I  made  my  fortune  ten 
years  ago. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  I  never  knew  you  had  a  place, 
cousin. 

Manly,  Nor  I  neither,  upon  my  faith,  cousin.  But 
you,  perhaps,  may  have  better  fortune  ;  for  I  suppose 
my  lord  has  heard  of  what  impoitance  you  were  in  the 
debate  to-day — You  have  been  since  down  at  the  house, 
I  presume  ? 

Sir  Fran,  Oh,  yes ;  I  would  not  neglect  the  house  for 
.ever  so  much. 

Manly.  Well;  and,  pray,  what  have  they  done 
there  ? 

Sir  Fran,  Why,  troth,  I  can't  well  tell  you  what 
they  have  done ;  but  I  can  tell  you  what  I  did  :  and, 
I  think,  pretty  well  in  the  main;  only  I  happened  to 
make  a  little  mistake  at  last,  indeed. 

Manly,  How  was  that  ? 

Sir  Fran,  Why,  they  were  all  got  there  into  a  sort  of 
a  puzzling  debate,  about  the  good  of  the  nation — and  I 
were  always  for  that,  you  know — but,  in  short,  the  ar- 
guments were  so  long  winded  o'both  sides,  that,waunds! 
I  did  not  well  understand  'um:  hawsomever,  I  was 
convinced,  and  so  resolved  to  vote  right,  according  to 
my  conscience — so,  when  they  came  to  put  the  (\ae&- 
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Coum  B.  1  don't  know  that,  sir ;  but»  I  am  sure,  what 
you  are  pleased  to  say  makes  me  so. 

Manly.  The  most  impudept  modesty  that  ever  I  met 
with !  [Aside. 

Lady  W.  Lard,  how  ready  bis  wit  is !  [Jbide. 

Sir  Fran.  Don't  you  thinks  sir,  the  Count's  a  very 
fine  gentleman  ?  [Apart. 

Maniy.  Oh,  among  the  ladies,  certainly.  [Apart. 

Sir  Fran.  And  yet  he^  as  stout  as  a  lion.  Waunds, 
ke'Jl  storm  any  thing !  [Apart. 

M€miy.  Will  he  ao  ?  Why,  theq,  sir«  take  care  of 
your  citadel.  [Apart. 

Sir  Fran.,  Ah,  you  are  a  wag,  cousin !  [Apart. 

Manly.  I  hope,  ladies,  the  town  air  continues  to  agree 
with  you. 

Jenny.  Oh,  perfectly  well,  sir!  We  bave  been 
abroad,  in  our  new  coach,  all  day  \wxg — and  we  have 
bought  an  ocean  of  fine  things.  And  to^mprrow  we 
go  to  the  masquerade ;  and  on  Friday  to  the  play  ;  and 
on  Saturday  to  the  opera ;  and  on  Sunday  w^  are  to  be 
aA  the  what  d'ye  call  it-^assembly,  and  aee  the  ladies 
play  at  quadrille,  and  piquet,  and  ombre,  and  haaard, 
and  basset ;  and  on  Monday  we  are  to  see  the  king ; 
and  so  on  Tuesday—— 

Lady  W.  Hold,  hold,  miss !  you  must  not  let  your 
tongue  run  so  fast,  child — yon  forget;  you  know  I 
brought  you  hitherto  learn  modesty. 

Manly.  Yes,  yes,  and  she  is  improved  with  a  ven- 
geance !  [Aside. 
Jerniy.  Lawrd,  mamma  !  I  am  sure  I  did  not  say  any 
harm:  and,  if  one  must  not  speak  in  one's  turn,  one 
may  be  kept  under  as  long  as  one  lives,  for  ought  I  see. 
Lady  W.  O'  my  conscience,  this  girl  grows  so  head- 
strong  

Sir  Fran,  Ay,  ay,  there's  your  fine  growiog  spirit 
for  you !  Now  tack  it  dawn,  an'  you  can. 

F  2 
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Jmn^.  All  I  said,  papa,  was  only  to  enterfaiD  my 
cousin  Manly. 

Manly.  My  pretty  dear,  I  am  mightily  obliged  to 
yon. 

Jenny.  Look  you  there  now,  madam. 

Lady  W.  Hold  your  tongue,  I  say» 

Jamy.  [Turnii^  away,  and  poutir^,']  I  declare  it,  I 
won't  bear  it :  she  is  always  snubbing  me  before  you, 
sir ! — I  know  why  she  does  it,  well  enough 

[Aside  to  the  Count. 

CowfU  B.  Hush,  bush,  my  dear !  don't  be  uneasy  at 
that;  she'll  suspect  us.  [Aside* 

Jenny.  Let  her  suspect !  what  do  I  care  ? — I  don't 
know  but  I  .have  as  much  reason  to  suspect  as  she — 
though,  perhaps,  I  am  not  so  afraid  of  her. 

Count  B.  [Aside,]  'Egad,  if  I  don't  keep  a  tight  hand 
on  my  tit,  here,  she'll  run  away  with  my  project,  before 
I  can  bring  it  to  bear ! 

Lady  W.  [AsideJ]  The  young  harlot  is  certainly  in 
love  with  him ;  but  I  must  not  let  them  see  I  think  so 
— and  yet  I  can't,  bear  it.  Upon  my  life.  Count, 
you'll  spoil  that  forward  girl-=~you  should  not  encourage 
her  so. 

Count  B.  Pardon  me,  madam,  I  was  only  ad? ising 
her  to  observe  what  your  ladyship  said  to  her.— In  one 
word,  n^adam,  she  has  a  jealousy  of  your  ladyship,  and 
I  am  forced  to  encourage  her,  to  blind  it ;  'twill  be  bet- 
ter to  take  no  notice  of  her  behaviour  to  me. .     [Apart. 

Lady  W.  You  are  right ;  I  will  be  more  cautious. 

[Apart. 

Count  B.  To-morrow,  at  the  masquerade,  we  may  lose 

her.  [Apart. 

Lady  W.  We  shall  be  observed  ;  I'll  send  you  a  note, 

and  settle  that  afiair — ^go  on  with  the  girl,  and  donH 

mind  me.  [Apart. 

Count  B.  I  have  been  taking  your  part,  my  littU 

angel. 
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Lady  fV.  Jenny  \  come  hither,  child — you  must  not 
be  so  hasty,  my  dear — I  only  advise  you  for  your  good. 

Jenny,  Yes,  mamma;  but  when  I  am  told  of  a  thing 
before  company,  it  always  makes  me  worse,  you  know; 

Manly »  If  I  have  any  skill  in  the  fair  sex,  miss  and 
her  mamma  have  only  quarrelled  because  they  are  both 
of  a  mind.  This  facetious  Count  seems  to  have  made  a 
very  genteel  step  into  the  family !  [Aside. 

Enter  Mtrtilla.     Manly  talks  apart  with  her. 

Lady  W.  Well,  Sir  Francis,  and  what  news  haye  you 
brought  us  from  Westminster  to-day  ? 

Sir  Fran.  News  madam !  ^Ecod,  I  have  some— and 
such  as  does  not  come  every  day,  I  can  tell  you;  A 
word  in  your  ear — I  have  got  a  promise  of  a  place  at 
court  of  a  thousand  pawnd  a  year  already. . 

Lady  W.  Have  you  so,  sir?  And,  pray,  who  may  you 
thank  for^t?  Now,  who  is  in  the  right?  Is  not  this  bet- 
ter than  throwing  so  much  away  after  a  stinking  pack 
4of  fox-hounds  in  the  country?  Now  your  family  may 
be  the  better  for  it. 

Sir  Fran.  Nay,  that's  what  persuaded  me  to  come  up, 
my  dove. 

Lady  W.  Mighty  well !  Come— ^let  me  have  another 
hundred  pound  then. 

.  Sir  Fran.  Another,  child  !  Waunds !  you  have  had 
one  hundred  this  morning;  pray,  what's  beconie  of 
that,  my  dear  ? 

Lady  W.  What's  become  of  it !  Why,  I'll  show  you, 
my  love.     Jenny,  have  you  the  bills  about  you  ? 

Jenny.  Yes,  mamma. 

Lady  W.  What's  become  of  it  ?  Why,  laid  out,  my 
dear,  with  fifty  more  to  it,'  that  I  was  forced  to  borrow 
of  the  Count  here. 

Jermy.  Yes,  indeed,  papa,  and  that  would  hardly  do 
neither — ^There's  the  account. 
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Sir  Fran,  [  Turning  over  the  InlhJl  Let's  see !  let's 
tee !  what  the  devil  have  we  got  here  ? 

Manly.  Then  you  have  sounded  your  aunt,  you  say, 
and  she  readily  conies  in  to  all  I  proposed  to  you  ^ 

[Apart. 

Myr.  Sir,  Pll  answer  with  my  Hfe^  she  is  HMMt  thank- 
fully yours  in  every  article.  She  mightily  desires  to  see 
you,  sir.  [J^art. 

Manly.  I  am  going  home  directly ;  bring  her  to  my 
house  iu  half  an  hour ;  and,  if  she  makes  goo4  what 
you  tell  me,  you  shall  both  find  your  account  in  it. 

[Apart. 

Myr.  Sir,  she  shall  not  iail  you.  [Apan — Exit. 

Sir  Fran.  Ods  life,  madam  !  here's  nothing  but  toys 
and  trinkets,  and  fiins,  and  clock  stockingst,  by  whole- 
sale. 

Lady  JF.  There's  nothing  but  wbafs  proper,  and  fm 
your  credit.  Sir  Francis — Nay,  you  see  I  am  so  good  a 
housewife,  that,  in  necessaries  for  m3r9elf,  I  have  scarce 
laid  out  a  shilling. 

Sir  Fran.  No,  by  my  troth,  so  it  seems ;  for  Uie  devil 
o'  one  thing's  here  that  I  can  see  yoo  have  any  occa- 
sion for. 

Lady  W.  My  dear,  do  you  think  I  came  hither  to  live 
out  of  the  fashion  I '  why,  the  greatest  distinction  of  a. 
fine  lady,  in  this  town,  is  in  the  variety  of  pret^  things 
that  she  has  no  occasion  for. 

Jamy.  Sure,  papa,  could  you  imagine,  that  women 
of  quality  wanted  nothing  but  stays  and  petticoats  ? 

Lady  W.  Now,  that  is  so  like  him  ! 

Mamiy.  So,  the  fomily  comes  on  finely !  [Ande. 

Sir  l^Vtm.  An  hundred  pound  in  the  morning  and 
want  another  afore  night !  Waunds  and  ire  !  the  lord 
mayor  of  London  could  not  hold  it  at  this  rate. 

Matdy.  Oh,  do  you  foel  it,  sir  ?  [Aside. 

Lady  W.  My  dear,  yoa  seem  uneasy ;  let  Me  have 
the  hundred  pound,  and  compoee  3?o«rsell. 
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Sir  Fran,  C<Mnpose  the  devils  madam  !  why^  do  you 
consider  what  a  hundred  pound  a  day  come^to  in  -a 
year? 

Latk^  W,  My  life«  if  I  account  with  you  from  one 
day  to  another^  that's  really  all  ray  head  is  able  to  bear 
at  a  time — But  Pll  tell  you  what  I  consider — ^I  consider 
that  my  ad? ice  has  got  you  a  thousand  pound  a  year 
this  morning — ^That,  now,  meth inks,  you  might  consi- 
der, sir. 

Sir  Fran,  A  thousand  pound  1  Yes ;  but  mayhap  I 
mayn^t  recei<ve  tlie  first  quarter  on't  this  half  y-eaf. 

Enter  'Squire  Richard. 

*  Squire  R,  Feyther,  an  you  doan't  come  quickly,  the 
meat  will  be  coaled :  and  I'd  fain  pick  a  bit  with  you. 

Lady  W,  Bless  me.  Sir  Francis !  you  are  not  going 
to  sup  by  yourself? 

Sir  Fran.  No^  but  I'm  going  to  dine  by  myself,  and 
that's  pretty  near  the  matter,  madam. 

Ladif  W.  Had  not  you  as  good  >stay  a  little,  my  dear  ? 
We  shall  all  eat  in  half  an  hour ;  and  I  was  thinking 
to  ask  ray  cousin  Manly  to  take  a  family  morsel  with  us. 

Sir  Fran,  Nay,  for  my  cousin's  good  company,  I 
doi[|i't  care  if  I  ride  a  day's  journey  without  baiting. 

Manly.'  By  no  means.  Sir  Francis.  I  am  going  upon 
a  little  business. 

Sir  Fran.  Well,  sir^  I  know  you  don't  love  qompli- 
raenits. 

Manly,  You'll  excuse  me,  madam 

Lady  W.  Since  you  have  business,  sir — r*- 

[JB«/  Manly. 

Enter  Mrs.  Motherly. 

Oh,  Mrs.  Motherly  !  you  were  sayjng,  this  morning, 
you  had  some  very  fine  lace  to  show  rae— can't  I  see  it 
now  ?  [Sir  Francis  stares. 

Mrs.  M,  Why,  really,  raadam,  I  had  mad<&  u  «wt\, 
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of  a  promise  to  let  the  Coantess  of  Nicely  have  the 
first  sight  of  it,  for  the  birth-day;  bat  yonr  My- 
»hip— 

Ixidy  W.  Oh,  1  die  if  I  dooH  see  it  before  her. 

'Squire  R,  Woant  yoa  goa,  feyther  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Waunds,  lad,  I  shall  ha'  oo  stomach,  at  this 
rate ! 

Mr$,M.  Well,  madam,  though  I  say  it, 'tis  the  sweetest 
pattern  that  ever  came  over — and,  for  fineness — ^no 
cobweb  comes  up  to  it. 

Sir  Fran,  Ods  guts  and  gizzard,  madam !  I^ce  ^i 
fine  as  a  cobweb  !  why,  what  the  deviPs  that  to  cost, 
now  ? 

Mr$,  M.  Nay,  if  Sir  Francis  does  not  like  of  it,  ma^ 
dam— — 

Ladif  W,  He  like  it !  Dear  Mrs,  Motherly,  he  is  not 
to  wear  it. 

Sir  Fran.  Flesh,  madam !  but  I  suppose  I  am  to  pay 
for  it. 

Lady  W.  No  doubt  on't !  Think  of  your  thousand  a 
*  year,  and  who  got  it  you  ;  go,  eat  your  dinner,  and  be 
thankful,  go !  [Driving  him  to  the  door."]    Come,  Mrs. 
Motherly. 

[Exit  Lady  Wronghbad,  with  Mrs.  Mothbrlt. 

Sir  Fran,  Very  fine !  so  here  I  mun  fast,  till  I  am  al- 
most famished,  for  the  good  of  my  country,  while  ma- 
dam is  laying  me  out  an  hundred  pound  a  day,  in  lace 
as  fine  as  a  cobweb,  for  the  honour  of  my  family  !  Ods 
Hcsh  !  things  had  need  go  well  at  this  rate ! 

*  Squire  jR.  Nay,  nay— come,  feyther. 

[£j:eiml  Sir  Francis  and  'Squire  Richard. 

filler  Mtetilla. 

M^r*  Madam,  my  lady  desires  you  and  the  Count 
will  please  to  c^mi^^  ttud  assist  her  Itincy  in  some  of  the 
new  laces* 

C<mm  fi«  WeMl  wait  upon  her 
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Jhmyi  So,  I  UM  you  h&n  it  was;  yon  see  she  can't 
bear  to  leave  us  together. 

Count  B.  No  matter,  my  iear :  you  know  she  has 
asked  me  to  stay  Supper :  so,  when  your  papa  and  she 
are  a-bed,  Mrs.  Myrtilla  wil!  l^t  me  into  the  house 
again ;  then  yon  may  steal  into  her  chamber,  and  We'll 
have  a  pretty  sneaker  of  punch  together. 

Myr.  Ay,  2tj,  madam,  yow  may  command  me  in  any 
thing. 

Jenny.  W^ll,  that  will  be  pure ! 

CourU  B,  But  you  had  best  go  to  her  alone,  my  life : 
it  will  look  better,  if  I  come  after  you. 

Jenny.  Ay,  so  it  will :  and  to-morrow,  you  know,  at 
the  masquerade  :  and  theh  I   ■      •  [Exit. 

Myr,  So,  sir,  am  not  I  very  commode  to  you  ? 

C<nttdB,  Well;  child,  and  don't  you  find  your  ac-- 
connt  in  it  ?  Did  1  not  teM  you  wc  might  still  be  of  use 
to  one  anofh^? 

Myr.  Well,  but  how  stands  your  aflfair  with  miss  in 
the  im\ik  ? 

Count  B.  Oh,  she'id  nfiad  for  the  masquerade !  It  drives 
fike  a  nail;  we  want  tiothing  now  bcrt  a  parson  to  clinch 
it.  Drd  not  your  aunt  say  she  could  get  one  at  a  short 
Warning?'  ' 

Myr,  Yes,  yes,  my  Lord  Townly's  chaphin  is  hei* 
cousin,  you  know ;  he*ll  do  your  business  and  mine,  a^ 
the  same  time. 

Count  B,  Oh,  it's  true !  but  where  shall  we  appoint 
him? 

Myr.  Why,  you  know  my  Lady  Townly's  house  is 
always  open  to  the  masks  upon  a  ball  night,  before 
they  go  to  the  Hay  market. 

Count  B.  Good. 

Myr.  Now,  the  doctor  proposes  we  should  all  come 
thither  in  our  habits,  and,  when  the  rooms  are  full,  we 
may  steal  up  into  his  chamber,  he  says,  and  there— 
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crack — he'll  give  us  all  canonical  commission  to  go  to 
bed  together. 

Count.  B.  Admirable  !  Well,  the  devil  fetch  me,  if  I 
shall  not  be  heartily  glad  to  see  thee  well  settled,  child. 
■  Mjfr,  And  may  he  tuck  me  under  bis  arm  at  tbe 
same  time,  if  I  shall  not  think  myself  obliged  to  you 
as  long  as  I  live — ^But  I  must  run  to  my  'squire. 

Count  B.  And  I  to  the  ladies — so,  your  humble  ser- 
vant, sweet  Mrs.  Wronghead ! 

ilfyr.  Yours,  as  in  duty  bound,  most  noble  Coant 
Basset !  [Ejot. 

Count  B.  Why,  ay !  Count !  That  title  has  been  of 
some  use  to  me,  indeed  ;  not  that  I  have  any  more 
pretence  to  it,  than  I  have  to  a  blue  ribbon.  Yet  I 
have  made  a  pretty  considerable  figure  in  life  with  it 
I  have  lolled  in  my  own  chariot,  dealt  at  assemblies, 
dined  with  ambassadors,  and  made  one  at  quadrille  with 
the  first  women  of  quality— But — icjwpora  wattantur — 
since  that  damned  squadron  at  White's  have  left  me  out 
of  their  last  secret,  I  am  reduced  to  trade  upon  my  own 
stock  of  industry,  and  make  my  last  posh  upon  a  wife. 
If  I  can  snap  up  Miss  Jenny,  and  her  eight  thousand 
pounds,  I  shall  once  more  cut  a  figure,  and  cock  my  hat 
in  the  face  of  the  best  of  them :  for,  since  oar  moidem 
men  of  fortune  are  grown  wise  enough  to  be  sharpers, 
I  think  sharpers  are  lbob»  that  don't  take  np  4he  airs  of 
men  of  quahty*  [Exit. 
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Sir  Fran.  Why,  so  we  did and  all  as  merry  as 

grigs Pcod,  my  heart  was  so  open,  that  I  tossed 

another  hundred  into  her  apron,  to  go  out  early  this 
morning  with  But  the  cloth  was  no  sooner  taken 
away,  than  in  comes  my  Lady  Townly  here,  with  ano- 
ther rantipole  dame  of  quality,  and  out  they  must  have 
her,  they  said,  to  introduce  her  at  my  Lady  Noble's  as- 
sembly, forsooth A  few  words,  you  may  be  sure, 

made  the  bargain — so,  bawnce  !  and  away  they  drire, 

as  if  the  devil  had  got  into  the  coach-bcix so,  about 

four  or  live  in  the  morning — home  comes  madam,  with 
her  eyes  a  foot  deep  in  her  head — and  my  poor  hundred 
pounds  lefl  behind  her  at  the  hazard-table. 

Manly.  All  lost  at  dice  ! 

Sir  Fran.  Every  shilling — among  a  parcel  of  pigtail 
puppies,  and  pale-faced  women  of  quality. 

Manly.  If  you  remember,  I  gave  you  a  hint  of  this. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  ay,  it's  true,  you  did  so:  but  the 
devil  himself  could  not  have  believed ^e  would  have 
rid  post  to  him. 

Manfy.  Sir,  if  you  stay  but  a  fortnight  in  this  town, 
you  will  every  day  see  hundreds  as  fast  upon  the  gallop 
as  she  is. 

Sir  Fran.  Ah,  this  London  is  a  base  place  indeed  I— 
Waunds,  if  things  should  happen  to  go  wrong  with  me 
at  Westminster,  at  this  rate,  how  the  devil  shall  I  keep 
out  of  a  gaol? 

Manly,  Why,  truly,  there  seems  to  me  b«t  one  way 
to  avoid  it. 

Sir,  Fran.  Ah,  w(>uld  you  could  tell  me  that,  cousin ! 

Manly.  The  way  lies  plain  before  you,  sir ;  the  same 
road  that  brought  you  hither,  will  carry  yod  seiSe  hmne 
again. 

Sir  Fran.  Ods  flesh,  cousin  !  what  \  and  leave  a  thoa- 
sand  pounjfe. a  year  behind  me  ?      

Manly.  Pooh,  pooh !  leave  any  thing  behind  y4)tiy 
but  your  family,  and  you  are  a  saver  by  it.,     . 
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Sir  Fran,  Ay,  but  consider,  .cousin,  what  a  scurvy- 
figure  shall  I  make  in  the  country,  if  I  come  dawu 
withawt  it.         ' 

Manly.  You  will  make  a  much  more  lamentable  figure 
in  a  gaol  without  it. 

Sir  Fran.  Mayhap  ^at  you  have  no  great  opinion  of 
my  journey  to  London  then,  cousin  ? 

Maniy,  Sir  Francis,  to  do  you  the  service  of  a  real 
friend,  I  must  speak  very  plainly  to  you :  you  donH  yet 
see  half  the  ruin  that^s  before  you. 

Sir  Fran.  Good  lack !  how  may  you  n&ean,  cousin  ? 

Manfy.  In  one  word,  your  whole  affairs  stand  thus 
— — ^In  a  week  youMl  lose  your  seat  at  Westminster:  in 
a  fortnight  my  lady  will  run  you  into  gaol,  by  keeping 
the  best  company— In  four-and-twenty  hours  your 
daughter  will  run  away  with  a  sharper,  because  she 
han't  been  used  to  better  company :  and  your  son  will 
steal  into  marriage  with  a  cast  mistress,  because  he  has 
not  been  used  to  any  company  at  all. 

Sir  Fran,  Tthe  name  o'goodness,  why  should  you 
think  all  this? 

Manly,  Because  I  have  proof  of  it ;  in  short,  I  know 
so  inuch  of  their  secrets,  that  if  all  this  is  not  prevented 
to-night,  it  will  be  out  of  your  power  to  do  it  to-morrow 
moaning. 

Sir  Fran,  Waunds !  if  what  you  tell  me  be  true,  PU 
stuff*  iny  whole  family  into  a  stage-coach,  and  trundle 
them  into  the  country  again  on  Monday  morning. 

Manly,  Stick  to  that,  sir,  and  we  may  yet  find  a  way 
to  redeem  all.  I  hear  company  entering — You  Icnow 
they  see  masks  here  to*d ay— -conceal  yourself  in  this 
room,  and  for  the  truth  of  what  I  have  told  you,  take 
the  evidence  of  your  own  senses:  but  be  sure  you  keep 
close  till  I  give  you  the  signal. 

Sir  Fran.  Sir,  PU  warrant  you Ah,  my  lady!  my 

Lady  Wronghead !  What  a  bitter  business  have  you 
drawn  me  into! 
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Maniy,  Hush  !  to  youF  post;  here  codes  one  couple 
already. 
[Sir  Francis  and  Manly  retire  through  the  centre  dom\ 

Entei'  'SauiRE  Richard  and  Myrtilla,  in  Masqfierade 

Dresses, 

*  Squire  R,  Whatj,  is  this  the  doctor's  chamber  I 

Myr,  Yes,  yes^  speak  soflly. 

'Squire  R.  Well,  but  where  is  he  ? 

Myr.  He'll  be  ready  for  us  preaeatly,  but  he  9a3rs  he 
can't  do  us  the  good  turn  without  witnesses :  so,  when 
the  Cpunt  and  your  sister  come,  you  know  be  and  you 
may  be  fathers  for  one  another. 

'Squire  R,  Well,  well,  tit  for  tat !  ay,  ay,  that  will  be 
friendly 

Myr.  4ud  see,  here  tbey  come  ! 

]Enter  Count  Basset  and  Miss  Jenny,  in  Mas^U€rad€ 

Dresses. 

Count  B.  So,  so,  here's  your  brother  and  firs  bride, 
before  us,  my  dear. 

Jenmf.  Well,  I  tow,  my  heart's  at  my  mouth  still !  I 
thought  I  shottK)  never  have  got  rid  of  mamma;  but 
while  she  stood  gaping  upon  the  dance,  I  gave  her  the 
slip !  Lawd,  do  but  feel  how  it  beats  here ! 

Couni  B.  Ob,  the  pretty  flutterer !  I  protest,  my  dear, 
you  have  put  mine  into  the  same  palpitation  ! 

Jenny.  Ay,  you  say  so— -^ut  let's  see  now— Ob, 
lud  !  I  vow  it  thumps  purely — ^well,  weU,  I  see  rt  will 
do ;  and  so  whereas  the  parson  ? 

Count  B.  Mrs.  Myrtilla,  wiH  you  be  so  good  as  to 
see  if  the  doctors  ready  for  us  ? 

Myr.  He  only  staid  for  you,  sir;  I'll  fetch  him  im- 
mediately. {Exit. 

Jenny,  Pray,  sir,  am  not  I  to  take  place  of  mamma, 
lyhen  I'm  R  countess  ! 
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CouM  B.  No  doubt  on%  my  dear. 

Jem^,  Ob^  lud  !  bow  her  back  will  be  up  tben,  when 
she  meets  me  at  an  assembly ;  or  you  and  I  in  our  coach 
and  six  at  Hyde-Park  together ! 

Count  B,  Ay,  or  when  she  bears  the  box-keepers 
at  an  opera,  call  ou^— The  Countess  of  Basset's  ser- 
vants ! 

jJetmy,  Well,  I  say  it,  that  will  be  delicious !  And 
then,  mayhap,  to  have  a  fine  gentleman,  with  a  star  and 
a  what-d'ye-ca|l-um  ribbon,  lead  me  to  my  chair,  with 
his  hat  under  his  arm  all  the  way !  Hold  up,  says  the 
chairman ;  and  so,  says  I,  my  lord,  your  humble  servant. 
I  suppose,  madam,  says  he,  we  shall  see  you  at  my  Lady 

Quadrille's?  Ay,  ay,  to  be  sure,  my  lord,  says  I So 

in  swops  me,  with  my  hoop  stuffed  up  to  my  forehead  ; 
and  away  they  trot,  swing !  swang !  with  my  tassels 

da9gling:,  and  my  flambeaux  blading !  and Oh,  it's  a 

charming  thing  to  be  a  woman  of  quality  ! 

Qouni  B. .  Well  I  I  see  that  plainly,  my  dear,  there's 
ne'er  a  duchess  of  them  all  will  become  an  equipage 
like  you. 

Jemty.  Well«  well,  do  you  find  equipage,  and  I'll  find 
airs,  i  warrant  you. 

*  Squire  R.  Troth  i  I  think  this  masquerading's  the 
merriest  game  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life !  Thof '  in  my 
mind,  and  there  were  |but  a  little  wrestling,  or  cudgel- 
playing  naw,  it  would  help  it  hugely.  But  what  a- rope 
makes  the  parson  stay  so  ? 

Count  B.  O,  here  he  comes,  I  believe. 

Enter  Myrtilla,  mth  a  Constable. 

Const,  Well,  madam,  pray  which  is  the  party  that 
wants  a  spice  of  my  office  h^re  ? 

Myr.  That's  the  gentleman.     [Pointing  to  the  Count. 

Count  B,  Heyday  !  what,  in  masquerade,  doctor  ? 

Const,  Doctor !  Sir,  I  believe  you  have  mistaken  your 
maa :  but  if  you  are  called  Count  Basse.!,  V  Wn^  ^ 

G  2 
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billet-doux  in  my  hand  for  you>  tkat  will  set  yoa  right 
presently. 

Count  B,  What  the  deviPs  the  neaiMDg  of  all  this  > 

Const,  Only  my  Lord  Chief  Justice's  warrant  agaimt 
jwi,  for  forgery,  sir. 

Count  B.  Blood  and  thilnfber ! 

Const,  And  so,  sir,  if  you  please  to  pull  off  your  fool's 
frock  there,  I'll  wait  upon  you  to  the  next  jnitic^  of 
peace  immediately.     [Sia  Fharcis  and  M*ih.t  mdbmnee, 

Jenrnff  Oh,  dear  me,  what's  the  matter  ?     [TraMSng. 

Count  B,  Ob,  nothing,  only  a  mascfoerediag  frolre, 
xay  dear. 

'Squire  R.  Oh,  ho,  is  that  all ! 

Sir  Ffon,  Na,  sirrah  1  that  is  not  aU. 

[Sir  Francis  oemmg  fofth^  behind' ik&  'SavHiE, 
knocks  him  dcvm  xoiih  his  cant, 

'Squire  M.  Ob^  lawd !  Oh,  lawd !  he  has  beaten  my 
brains  out. 

Manly »  Hold,  boM,  Sir  Francis,  barre  a  little  nercy 
upon  my  poor  godson,  pray,  sir.. 

Sir  Fran.  Wounds,  cousin,  I  ha'n't  patience. 

Couni  9,  Itfanlj !  nay  then  I'm  biswn  to  the  (teril! 

{Aside. 

^Squire  R.  Ob,  my  head  f  my  head! 

Enter  Lady  Wronghead,  dressed  as  a  Shepherdess. 

Lady  W,  What's  the  matter  here,  gentlemen  ?  For 
Heaven's  sake !  What,  are  you  murdering  my  chil- 
dren ?  * 

Const,  No,  no,  madam;  no  murder;  only  a  little 
suspicion  of  felony,  that's  all. 

Sir  Fran,  [To  Jenny.]  And  for  you,  Mrs.  Hotupon't, 
I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  make  you  wear  that  habit 
as  long  as  you  live,  you  jade  you.  Do  you  know,  hussy, 
that  you  were  within  two  minutes  of  marrying  a  pick- 
pocket ? 

Count  B,  So,  so,  alPs  out  I  find  ?  [Aside, 

Jenmy.  Oh,  the  mercy !  why,  pray,  papa>  is  not  the 
Count  a  man  of  quality  then } 
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iSltV  Fran,  Oh>  yea,  one  of  the  anlianged  ones,  it 
Msetns. 

Lady  W,  [Aside.']  Married  !  Oh,  the  confident  thing ! 
There  was  hfs  urgent  btntnesa  then— slighted  for  her !  I 
ha'nH  patience  !— -and,  for  ought  I  know,  I  have  been 
all  this  white  making  a  friendship  with  a  higfawaytnan. 

Maidy,  Mr.  Constable,  secure  there. 

Sir  Fran.  Ah,  my  kicty !  mjr  lady  \  this  comes  of  your 
journey  to  London :  but  w>w  PI!  have  a  frolic  of  my 
own,  madam ;  therefore  pack  up  your  trumpery  this 
rery  night;  for  the  moment  my  horses  are  aMe  to 
crawl,  you  and  your  brats  shall  make  a  journey  into  the 
country  again. 

Lady  Wi  Indeed,  you  are  mistaken.  Sir  Francis — I 
shall  not  stir  out  of  town  yet,  I  promise  you. 

8i¥  Fran.  !Not  stir  ?  Waunds,  madam—— 

Manhf.  HoM,  «r ! — if  you^f  give  me  leave  a  Rttlc 
— I  fancy  I  shall  prevail  with  my  lady  to  thfnk  better 
on't. 

;S!^  Fran.  Ah,  cousin,  you  are  a  friend  indeed  f 

Manly,  [Apart  to  Lady  Wrorgitea^.]  Look  you, 
madam ;  as  to  the  favour  you  designed  me,  in  sending 
this  spurious  letter  enclosed  to  my  Lady  Grace,  all  the 
revenge  I  have  taken,  is  to  have  saved  your  son  and 

daughter  from  ruin. Now  if  you  will  take  them 

fiiirly  and  quietly  into  the  country  again,  I  will  save 
your  ladyship  from.  ruin. 

JLafhf  W.  What  do  you  mean,  sir? 

Manly,  Why,  Sir  Francis shall  never  know  what 

IS  in  this  letter ;  look  upon  it.     How  it  came  into  my 
hands  you  shall  know  at  leisure. 

Lady  W,  Ha !  my  billet-doux  to  the  Count !  and  an 
appointment  in  it !  I  shall  sink  with  confusion  ! 

Manly.  What  shall  I  say  to  Sir  Francis,  madam  ? 

Lady  W,  Dear  sir,  I  am  in  such  a  trembling !  pre- 
serve my  honour,  and  I  am  all  obedience. 
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Manly,  Sir  Francis— my  lady  is  ready  to  receive 
your  commands  for  her  journey^  whenever  you  please 
to  appoint  it. 

Sir  Fran,  Ah,  cousin,  I  doubt  I  am  obliged  to  yoiv 
for  it. 

Manly.  Come,  come.  Sir  Francis,  take  it  as  you  find 
it.   Obedience  in  a  wife  is  a  good  thing,  though  it  were 

never  so  wonderful ! And  now,  sir,  we  have  nothing 

to  do  but  to  dispose  of  this  gentleman. 

Count  B,  Mr.  Manly ;  sir,  I  hope  you  wonH  ruin  me  ? 

Manfy.  Did  not  ^ou  forge  this  note  for  five  hundred 
pounds,  sir ! 

Cotmi  B.  Sir 1  see  you  know  the  .world,    and 

therefore  I  shall  not  pretend  to  prevaricate-^— >But  it 
has  hurt  nobody  yet,  sir ;  I  beg  you  will  not  stigmatize 
me ;  since  you  have  spoiled  my  fortune  in  one  family,  I 
hope  you  won't  be  so  cruel  to  a  young  fellow,  as  to  put 
it  out  of  my  power,  sir,  to  make  it  in  another,  sir. 

Manly.  Look  you,  sir,  I  have  not  much  time  to  waste 
with  you  :  but  if  you  expect  mercy  yourself,  you  must 
show  it  to  one  you  have  been  cruel  to. 

Count  B.  Cruel,  sir ! 

Manly,  Have  you  not  ruined  this  young  woman  ? 

Count  B,  I,  sir !       . 

Manly,  I  know  you  have^ — -therefore  you  can't 
blame  her,  if,  in  the  fact  you  are  charged  with,  she  is  a 
principal  witness  against  you.  However,  you  have  one, 
and  only  one  chance  to  get  off  with.  Marry  her  this 
instant — and  you  take  off  her  evidence. 

Count  B,  Dear  sir ! 

Manly.  No  words,  sir,  a  wife,  or  a  mittimus. 

Count  B.  Lord,  sir !  this  is  the  most  unmerciful 
mercy ! 

Manly.  A  private  penance,  or  a  public  one — Con- 
stable ! 

Count  B,  Hold,  sir,  since  you  are  pleased  to  give  me 
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my  eboice,  I  will  not  make  so  ill  a  compliment  to  the 
lady,  as  not  to  give  her  the  preference. 

Manfy,  It  most  be  domrthis  minute,  sir;  the  chaplain 
yoa  expected  is  tftill  withii^  call. 

Myr,  Come,  sir,  don't  repine:  marriage  is  at  worst 
bat  playing  npon  the  square. 

Count  B.  Ay,  but  the  worst  of  the  match  too,  is  the 
devil. 

Manly,  Welt,  sir,  to  let  yon  see  it  is  not  so  bad  as  yoa 
think  it ;  as  a  reward  for  her  honesty,  in  detecting  your 
practices,  instead  of  the  forged  bill  yon  wonM  hare  put 
upon  her,  there's  a  real  one  of  fire  hundred  pounds>  to 
begin  a  new  honeymoon  with.     [Gives  it  to  Myrthla. 

Cotmt  B,  Sir,  this  is  so  generous  an  act- 

Itiknfy.  N»  compliments,  dear  sir  I  am  not  at 
leisure  now  to  receive  them.  Mr.  Constable,  will  yo« 
be  so  good  as  to  wait  upon  this  gentleman  into  the  next 
room,  and  give  this  lady  m  marriage  to  him  ?        [Exii^ 

Const.  Sir,  Pll  do  it  faithfully. 

Count  B,  Well,  five  hundred  will  serve  to  make  a 
handsome  push  with,  however.  And  I  am  not  the  first 
of  the  fraternity  who  has  run  his  head  into  one  noose, 
to  keep  it  out  of  another— Come,  spouse. 

Myr,  Yes,  my  life. 

[Exeunt  Myrvilea,  Count,  suid  Com  stable. 

Sir  Pr&n.  And  that  I  may  be  sure  my  family's  rid  of 
him  for  ever — come,  my  laidy,  let's  even  take  our  chil- 
dren along  with  U9,  and  be  tilt  witness  of  the  ceremony. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  IL — A  Dressing  Room, 

Lady  Townly  discovered  as  just  up,  Mrs.  Trusty 

waiting, 

Mrs.  T.  Dear  madam,  what  should  make  your  lady- 
ship so  ill'? 
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Lady  T,  How  is  it  possible  to  be  well,  where  one  is 
killed  for  want  of  sleep  ? 

Mrs,  T,  Dear  me !  it  was  so  long  before  you  rung, 
madam,  I  was  in  hopes  your  ladyship  had  been  finely 
composed. 

Lady  T,  Composed  !  why  I  have  lain  in  an  inn  here.;, 
this  house  is  worse  than  an  inn  with  ten  stage-coaches  : 
what  between  my  lord's  impertinent  people  of  business 
in  a  morning,  and  the  intolerable  thick  shoes  of  fbotmen 
at  nooo,  one  has  not  a  wiak  all  night. 

Mrs,  T,  Indeed,  madam,  it's  a  great  pity  my  lord  can't 
be  persuaded  into  the  hours  of  people  of  quality — though 
I  must  say  that,  madam,  your  ladyship  is  certainly  the 
best  matrimonial  manager  in  town. 

Lady  T.  Oh,  you  are  quite  mistaken.  Trusty!  I 
manage  very  ill;  for,  notwithstanding  all  the  power  I 
have,  by  never  being  over  fond  of  my  lord — yet  I  want 
money  infinitely  oftener  than  he  is  willing  to  give  it 
me. 

Mrs,  T.  Ah  !  if  his  lordship  coujd  but  be  brought  to 
play  himself,  madam>  then  he  might  feel  what  it  is  to 
want  money. 

Lady  T,  Oh,  don't  talk  of  it !  do  you  know  that  I  am 
undone.  Trusty  ? 

Mrs,  T.  Mercy  forbid,  madam ! 

Lady  T,  Broke,  ruined,  plundered  !r— stripped,  even 
to  a  confiscation  of  my  last  guinea ! 

Mrs,  T,  You  don't  tell  me  so,  madam  \ 
.Lady  T.  And  where  to  raise  ten  pound  in  the  world 
— What  is  to  be  done.  Trusty  ? . 

Mrs,  T.  Truly,  I  wish  I  were  wise  enough  to  tell  you, 
madam :  but  may  be  your  ladyship  may  have  a  run  of 
better  fortune  upon  some  of  the  good  company  that 
comes  here  to-night. 

Lady  T.  But  I  have-not  a  single  guinea  to  try  my 
fortune, 

Mrs,  T.  Ha !  that's  a  bad  business  indeed,  madam— 
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Adad,  I  have  a  thought  in  my  head>  madam,  if  it  is 
not  too  late 

Lady  T,  Out  with  it  quickly,  then^  I  beseech  thee. 

Mrs,  T.  Has  not  the  steward  something  of  fifty 
pounds,  madam,  that  you  left  in  his  hands  to  pay 
somebody  about  this  time  ? 

Lady  T,  Oh,  ay ;  I  had  forgot — 'twas  to  a — what'ff 
his  filthy  name  ? 

Mrs,  T.  Now  I  remember,  madam,  'twas  to  Mr. 
Lutestring,  your  old  mercer,  that  your  ladyship  turned 
off  about  a  year  ago,  because  he  would  trust  you  no 
longer. 

Lady  T.  The  very  wretch  !  If  he  has  not  paid  it, 
run  quickly,  dear  Trusty,  and  bid  him  bring  it  hither 
immediately.  [Exit  Trusty.]  Well,  sure  mortal  woman 
never  had  such  fortune !  five,  Bye  and  nine,  against 
poor  seven,  for  ever! — No,  after  that  horrid  bar  of 
my  chance— that  Lady  Wronghead's  fatal  red  fist  upon 
the  table,  I  saw  it  was  impossible  ever  to  win  another 

stake Sit  up  all  night — lose  all  one's  money — dream 

of  winning  thousands— wake  without  a  shilling  !  and 
then How  like  a  hag  I  look ! — In  short — th6  plea- 
sures of  life  are  not  worth  this  disorder.  If  it  were 
not  for  shame,  now,  I  could  almost  think  Lady  Grace's 

sober  scheme  not  quite  so  ridiculous If  my  wise 

lord  could  but  hold  his  tongue  for  a  week,  'tis  odds, 
but  I  should  hate  the  town  in  a  fortnight — But  I  wiH 
not  be  driven  out  of  it,  that's  positive. 

Enter  Mrs.  Trusty. 

Mrs,  T  Oh,  madam,  there's  no  bearing  of  it !  Mr. 
Lutestring  was  just  let  in  at  the  door,  as  I  came  to  the 
stair  foot ;  and  the  steward  is  now  actually  paying  him 
the  money  in  the  hall. 

Lady  T.  Run  to  the  staircase  head  again-^and  scream 
to  him,  that  I  must  speak  with  him  this  instant. 

[Mrs.  Trusty  runs  out^  and  speaks. 
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Mn.l\  [Within.]  Mr.  Poundage !— a  hem  !  Mr. 
Poundage,  a  word  with  you  quickly ! 

Pound,  \Wkhm^  I'll  come  to  you  presently. 

Mr9,  T,  [Within.]  Presently  won't  do,  man;  you 
must  come  this  minute. 

Poiaid.  [Within,]  I  am  but  just  paying  a  little  money 
here. 

Mn.  T,  [Within^  Odsmy  life,  paying  money !  Is  the 
man  distracted  ?  Come  here,  I  tell  you,  to  my  lady,  this 
moment — quick ! 

"Enter  Mrs.  Trusty. 

Jjidy  T.  Will  the  monster  come,  or  no  ? 

Mtb,  T.  Yes,  I  hear  him  now,  madam ;  he  is  hob- 
bling up  as  fast  as  he  can. 

hady  T,  Don't  let  him  come  in-^for  he  will  keep 
such  a  babbling  about  his  accounts — my  brain  is  not 
able  to  bear  him. 

[Poundage  come$  to  the  door,  with  a  monty  bag  in  hii 
hand* 

Mrs.  T.  Oh,  it's  well  you  are  come,  sir !  where's  the 
fifty  pounds  ? 

Pounds  Why,  here  it  is ;  if  you  had  not  been  in  such 
haste,  I  should  have  paid  it  by  this  time — the  man's 
now  writing  a  receipt  below  for  it. 

Mn.  T,  No  matter;  my  lady  says  you  must  not  pay 
him  with  that  money ;  there's  not  enough,  it  seems— 
there's  a  pistole,  and  a  guinea,  that  is  not  good,  in  it — 
besides  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  account  U)0'—'[i\vitcfiing 
the  hag  from  him.1  But  she  is  not  at  leisure  to  examine 
it  now  :  so  you  must  bid  Mr.  What-d'ye-call-um  call 
another  time. 

Lady  T,  What  is  all  that  noise  there  ? 

Pound.  Why,  and  it  please  your  ladyship 

Lady  T.  Pr'y thee  don't  plague  me  now ;  but  do  as 
you  were  ordered. 

Pounds  Nay,  what  your  ladyship  pleases,  madam. 

[Exit. 
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Mrs.  T.  There  they  are,  madam — [Ptmrs  the  money 
out  qf  the  ^§f.]  — The  pretty  things— were  so  near 
falling  into  a  nasty  tradesman's  hands,  I  protest,  it  made 
me  tremble  for  them  ! — I  fancy,  your  ladyship  had  as 
good  gire  me  that  bad  guinea,  for  luck's  sake — thank 
you,  ma'am .  [  Takes  a  guinea. 

Lady  T.  Why,  I  did  not  bid  you  take  it. 

Mrs.  T,  No;  but  your  ladyship  looked  as  if  you  were 
just  going  to  bid  me ;  and  so  I  was  willing  to  save  you 
the  trouble  of  speaking,  madam. 

Lady  T.  Well,  thou  hast  deserved  it;  and  so,  for. 
once — but,  hark !  don't  I  hear  the  man  making  a  noise 
yonder  ?  Though  I  think,  now,  we  may  compound  for  a 
little  of  his  ill  humour. 

Mrs.  T.  I'll  listen. 

Lady  T.  Pr'ythee  do. 

[Mrs.  Trusty  goes  to  the  door. 

Poundage.  [Without.']  Well,  but  Mr.  Lutestring — 

Lutestring.  [Without.}  I  tell  you,  I  insist— 

Poundage.  [Without.}  Well,  but  can't  you  call  next 
week,  Mr.  Lutestring  ? 

Lutestring,  [  Without.}  I'll  be  made  a  fool  of  no  longer, 
Mr.  Poundage;  and  if  you  don't  pay  me  my  mo- 
ney  

Poundage.  [Without.}  Bless  my  soul,  Mr.  Lutestring, 
sure  you  wont— 

Lutestring.  [Without.]  Indeed,  but  I  will,  though! — 
I  won't  swear,  but  if  I  leave  this  house,  without  my 
money,  I'll  be  damned,  that's  all. 

Mrs.  T.  Ay,  they  are  at  it,  madam — he's  in  a  bitter 
passion  with  poor  Poundage---Bless  me !  I  believe  he'll 
beat  him — Mercy  on  us,  how  the  wretch  swears ! 

Lady  T.  And  a  sober  citizen  too !  that's  a  shame. 

Mrs.  7.  Ha !  I  think  all's  silent,  of  a  sudden— may 
be,  the  porter  has  knocked  himdown*-!'!!  step  and  see. 

[ExU. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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.  Lady  T.  These  tradespeople  are   the  troublesomest 
creatures !  No  words  will  satisfy  them  ! 

Enter  Mrs.  Trusty. 

Mrs,  T.  Oh,  madam  !  undone  !  undone  !  My  lord 
has  just  bolted  out  upon  the  man,  and  is  hearing  all  his 
pitiful  story  over — ^If  your  ladyship  pleases  to  come 
hither,  you  may  hear  him  yourself. 

Ijidy  T,  No  matter;  it  will  come  round  presently; 
I  shall  have  it  from  my  lord,  without  losing  a  word  by 
the  way,  PII  warrant  you. 

Mrs,  T,  Oh,  lud,  madam !  here's  my  lord  just  coming 
in! 

Lady  T,  Do  you  get  out  of  the  way,  then.  [Exit 
Mrs. Trusty.]  I  am  afraid  I  want  spirits;  but  he  will 
sooh  give  them  me. 

Enter  Lord  Townly. 

Lord  T,  How  comes  it,  madam,  that  a  tradesman 
dares  be  clamorous  in  my  house,  for  money  due  to  him 
from  you  ? 

Lady  T.  You  don't  expect,  my  lord,  that  I  should 
answer  for  other  people's  impertinence  ! 

Lord  T,  I  expect^  madam,  you  should  answer  for 
your  own  extravagancies,  that  are  the  occasion  of  it ;  I 
thought  I  had  given  you  money,  three  months  ago,  to 
satisfy  all  these  sort  of  people. 

Lady  T,  Yes:  but  you  see  they  never  are  to  be  sa- 
tisfied. 

Lord  T,  Nor  am  I,  madam,  longer  to  be  abused  thus 
— what's  become  of  the  last  five  hundred  I  gave  you  ? 

Lady  T.  Gone. 

Lord  T,  Gone  !  what  way,  madam  ? 

Latfy  T,  Half  the  town  over,  I  believe,  by  this  time. 

Lord  T.  'Tis  well ;  I  see  ruin  will  make  no  impres- 
sion, till  it  falls  upon  you. 
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Lady  T.  In  short,  my  lord,  if  money  is  always  the 
subject  of  our  conversation,  I  shall  make  you  no  answer. 

Lord  T.  Madam,  madam,  I  will  be  heard,  and  make 
you  answer. 

Lady  T.  Make  me  !  Then  I  must  tell  you,  my  lord, 
this  is  a  language  I  have  not  been  used  to,  and  I  won't 
bear  it. 

Lord  T.  Come,  come,  madam,  you  shall  bear  a  great 
deal  more,  before  I  part  with  you. 

Lady  T.  My  lord,  if  you  insult  me,  you  will  have  as 
much  to  bear  on  your  side,  I  can  assure  you. 

Lord  T.  Peoh!  your  spirh  grows  ridiculous!— 
you  have  neither  honour,  worth,  or  innocence,  to  sup« 
port  it. 

Lady  T.  You'll  find,  at  least,  I  have  resentment;  and 
do  you  look  well  to  the  provocation. 

Lord  T.  After  those  you  have  given  me,  madam,  'tis 
almost  infamous  to  talk  with  you. 

Lady  T.  I  scorn  your  imputation^  and  your  menaces. ^ 
The  narrowness  of  your  heart  is  your  monitor — 'tis 
tiiere,  there,  my  lord,  you  are  wounded ;  you  have  less 
to  complain  of,  than  many  husbands  of  an  equal  rank 
to  you. 

Lord  T,  Death,  madam !  do  you  presume  upon  your 
corporal  merit,  that  your  person's  less  tainted  than  your 
mind  ?  Is  it  there,  there  alone,  an  honest  husband  can 
be  injured  ?  Have  you  not  every  other  vice  that  can 
debase  your  birth,  or  stain  the  heart  of  woman  ?  Is  not 
your  health,  your  beauty,  husband,  fortune,  family 
disclaimed— for  nights  consumed  in  riot  and  extrava- 
gance ?  The  wanton  does  no  more ;— if  she  conceals 
ber.jshame,  does  less;  and  sure  the  dissolute  avowed, 
as  sorely  wrongs  my  honour  and  my  quiet. 

Ijody  T,  1  see,  my  lord,  what  sort  of  wife  might 
please  you. 

Lord  T.  Ungrateful  woitoan !  could  you  have  seen 
yourself,  you  in  yourself  had  seen  her — I  am  ^^"da.^^ 
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our  legislature  has  left  do  precedent  of  a  divorce,  for 
this  more  visible  injury,  this  adultery  of  the  niind>  as 
well  as  that  of  the  person !  When  a  woman's  whole 
heart  is  alienated  to  pleasures  I  have  no  share  in,  what 
is  it  to  noe,  whether  a  black  ace«  or  a  powdered  cox- 
comb, has  possession  of  it  ? 

Lady  T,  If  you  have  not  found  it  yet,  my  lord,  this 
is  not  the  way  to  get  possession  of  mine,  depend  upon 
it. 

Lord  7.  That,  madam,  I  have  long  despaired  of; 
and,  since  our  happiness  cannot  be  mutual,  'tis  fit,  that, 
with  our  hearts,  our  persons  too,  should  separate. — 
This  house  you  sleep  no  more  in  ;  though  your  content 
might  grossly  feed  upon  the  dishonour  of  a  husband, 
yet  my  desires  would  starve  upon  the  features  of  a 
wife. 

Lady  T.  Your  style,  my  lord,  is  much  of  the  same 
delicacy  with  your  sentiments  of  honour  ! 

Lord  T,  Madam,  madam,  this  is  no  time  for  eom- 
plimenta^— I  have  done  wrth  you. 

Lady  T,  Done  with  me  !  If  we  had  never  met,  ray 
lord,  I  had  not  broke  my  heart  for  it — but  have  a  care; 
I  may  not,  perhaps,  be  so  easily  recalled  as  yo»  may 
imagine. 

LordT.  Recalled!  Who'» there? 

EnUr  WujLiAMs. 

Desire  my  sister  and  Mr»  Manly  to  walk  up. 

[£xii  Williams. 

Lady  7!  My  k>rd,  jam  may  proceed  as  you  please; 
but,  pray,  what  indiscretioDi  have  I  committed,  that 
are  not  daily  practised  by  a  hundred  other  woBien  of 
quality  ? 

LordT,  'Tisnot  the  number  of  ill  wives,  madan^tkat 
makes  the  patience  of  a  husband  less  contemptible; 
and,  though  a  bad  one  may  be  the  best  man's  1st,  yet 
he'll  make  a  better  figufe  in  tbe  world,  tbstkeefB  bis 
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misfortunes  out  of  doors,  than  he  that  tameJy  keeps 
them  within. 

Lady  T,  I  donH  know  what  figure  you  may  make, 
my  lord ;  but  I  shall  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
mine,  in  whatever  company  I  may  meet  you. 

Lord  T,  Be  sparing  of  your  spirit,  madam ;  you'll 
need  it  to  support  you. 

Enter  Lady  Grace  and  Mr.  Manly. 

Mr.  Manly,  I  have  an  actof  friendship  to  beg  of  you, 
which  wants  more  apologies,  than  words  can  make  for 
it. 

Matdy,  Then,  pray,  make  none,  my  lord,  that  I  may 
have  the  greater  merit  in  obliging  you. 

Lord  T.  Sister,  I  have  the  same  excuse  to  entreat  of 
you  too. 

Lady  G,  To  your  request,  I  beg,  my  lord. 

Lord  T.  Thus  then — As  you  both  were  present  at 
my  ill-considered  marriage,  I  now  desire  you  each  will 
be  a  witness  of  my  determined  separation — ^I  know,  sir, 
your  good-nature,  and  my  sister^s,  must  be  shocked  at 
the  office  I  impose  on  you ;  but,  as  I  don't  ask  your 
justification  of  my  cause,  so,  I  hope,  you  are  conscious, 
that  an  ill  woman  can't  reproach  you,  if  you  are  silent 
on  her  side. 

Manly.  My  lord,  I  never  thought,  till  now,  it  could 
be  difficult  to  oblige  you. 

Lord  T,  For  you,  my  Lady  Townly,  I  need  not  here 
repeat  the  provocations  of  my  parting  with  you — the 
world,  I  fear,  is  too  well  informed  of  them-*For  the 
good  lord,  your  dear  father's  sake,  I  will  still  support 
you  as  his  daughter. — As  the  Lord  Townly's  wife,  you 
have  had  every  thing  a  fond  husband  could  bestow,  and, 
to  our  mutual  shsMne  I  speak  it,  more  than  happy  wives 
desire — ^But  those  indulgencies  must  end — state,  equi- 
page, and  splendour,  but  ill  become  the  vices  that  mis- 
use them — ^The  decent  necessaries  of  life  shall  be  ^>\'^- 
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Lacfy  T.  Sof)pert  n&— save  me— hide  roe  from  tbe 
worM  !  .    IFalimg  «fi  Lady  Grace'«  inrir. 

Lord  T.  IReiurwiHg,}  I  had  Iwget  me— Yov  hav« 
jBO  share  in  my  rcseiUoneBl ;  therefore^  asyenithaife  H?ed 
in  friendskip  with  her,  your  parting  any  admit  of 
geotler  tenns,  than  sait  the  bomiir  of  an  injured  bus* 
ba"d.  [OffhrM  io  go  out. 

Mamfy.  [Htefpom^,"]  My  lordi,  ytra  must  aot^  skaH 
not,  leave  her  thos !— -One  moment'ff  stay  can  do  y€Ui 
cause  no  wrong.  If  looks  can  speak  tbe  anguish  of 
her  hearty^  V\\  answer,  wsth  my  life,  there's  something 
kiboiiring  m  her  mind^  that,  would  you  bear  the  hear- 
ing-, nngbt  deserve  it. 

Lord  T,  CoBsidwr-^since  we  no  m«re  can  meet,  presa 
not  my  staying  to  insult  her. 

Lmd^  T.  Yet  stay,  my  lord — the  Mttle  I  wook^  say 
wfM  not  deserve  an  insult;  and,  undeserved,  I  knew 
your  nature  gfve»  it  not.  But  as  yaufVe  called  in  friends 
to  witness  your  resentment,  let  them  be  equal  hearers 
of  my  last  reply. 

L9rd  T,  I  shan^  reliise  you  that,  madam*— be  it  ao. 
Loify  7.    My  lordi,   you   ever  hanre  complained;  I 
want^  fove  ;*  but  as  youi  kindly  have  allowed  I  never 
gave  It  t&  another,  so,  when  you  hear  the  story  of  my 
heart,  though  yam  may  stfU'  complavn,  yen  wiUi  not 
wonder,  at  my  coldness. 
Manfy.  This,  my  k>rdi,  you  are  concerned  to  heav. 
liori^  T.  Proceed— I  am  attentive. 
Lady  T.  Before  I  wa»  your  bride,  my  lord,  the  flat^ 
teriiig  work)  bad  talked  me  intxii  beasty ;  which,  at  my 
glass>  my  youthfbl  vanity  confirmed^    Wirk!  with  that 
^me,  1  thought  mankind  my  slaves — I  triumphed  over 
lieapts,  while  all  my  pleasure  was  theii  pain :  yet  was 
my  own  so  equally  insensible  to  all,  that,  when  a  fe* 
iber's  firm  commands  enjoined  me  txy  make  choice  of 
yne,  I  even  there  declined  the  liberty  he  gave,  and,  to 
U9  own  electionpy^  yieMed  up  my  yenth-»*h\%  tsiAct 
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care>  my  lord,  directed  him  to  you — Our  hands  were 
joined,  but  still  my  heart  was  wedded  to  its  folly  : — 
My  only  joy  was.  power,  command,  society,  profuse- 
ness,  and  to  lead  in  pleasures. — ^The  husband^s  right  to 
rule,  I  thought  a  vulgar  law,  which  only  the  deformed 
or  meanly  spirited  obeyed. — I  knew  no  directors,  but 
my  passions ;  no  master,  but  my  will. — Even  you,  my 
lord,  sometime  overcome  by  love,  were  pleased  with  my 
delights ;  nor  then  foresaw  this  mad  misuse  of  your  in- 
dulgence.— And,  though  I  call  myself  ungrateftil  while 
I  owii  it,  yet  as  a  truth,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that, 
kind  indulgence  has  undone  me ;  it  added  strength  to 
my  habitual  failings,  and,  in  a  heart  thus  warm  in  wild, 
unthinking  life,  no  wonder  if  the  gentler  sense  of  love 
was  lost. 

Lord  T.  Oh,  Manly  !  where  has  this  creature's  heart 
been  buried  ?  [Apart, 

Manly,  If  yet  recoverable,  how  vast  the  treasure ! 

[Apart, 
Lady  T,  What  I  have  said,  my  lord,  is  not  my  ex- 
cuse, but  my  confession ;  my  errors,  (give  them,  if 
you  please,  a  harder  name)  cannot  be  defended^ — No, 
what's  in  its  nature  wrong,  no  words  can  palliate — no 
plea  can  alter  1  What  then  remains  in  my  condition, 
but  resignation  to  your  pleasure  ?  Time  only  can  con- 
vince you  of  my  future  conduct :  therefore,  till  I  have 
lived  an  object  of  forgiveness,  I  dare  not  hope  for  par- 
don— ^The  penance  of  a  lonely,  contrite  life,  were  little 
to  the  inuocent ;  but,  to  have  deserved  this  separation, 

will  strew  perpetual  thorns  upon  my  pillow. Sister, 

farewell !  [Kimng  hcr,'\  Your  virtue  needs  no  warning 
from  the  shame  that  falls  on  me  ;  but  when  you  think 
I  have  atoned  my  follies  past,  persuade  your  injured 
brother  to  forgive  them. 

Lord  T,  No,  madam !  your  errors,  thus  renounced, 
this  instant  are.  forgotten  !— Long  parted  friends,  that 
pass  through  easy  voyages  of  life,  receive  but  common 
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gladness  in  their  meeting;  bnt^  from  a  shipwreck  sated, 
we  mingle  tears  with  our  embraces. 

[Embracing  Lady  Townly. 

Loify  T.  What  words— -what  loye— what  dutj  can 
repay  such  obligations  ? 

Lord  T,  Preserve  but  this  desire  to  please,  your  power 
is  endless. 

Lady  T,  Oh  !  till  this  moment,  never  did  I  know, 
my  lord,  I  had  a  heart  to  give  you  1 

Lord  T,  By  heaven  !  this  yielding  hand^  when  first 
it  gave  you  to  my  wishes,  presented  not  a  treasure 
more  desirable ! — Oh,  Manly  !  sister !  as  you  have  often 
shared  in  my  disquiet,  partake  of  my  felicity — my 
n^W-born  joy !  See  here,  the  bride  of  my  desires !  This 
may  be  called  my  wedding-day. 

Lady  G,  Sister,  (for  now,  methinks,  that  name  is 
dearer  to  me  than  ever)  let  me  congratulate  the  happi- 
ness that  opens  to  you. 

MarUy.  Long,  long,  and  mutual,  may  it  flow ! 

Lord  T,  To  make  our  happiness  complete,  my  dear, 
join  here  with  me  to  give  a  hand,  that  amply  will  re- 
pay the  obligation. 

Ixidy  T,  Sister,  a  day  like  this— - 

Lady  G.  Admits  of  no  excuse  against  the  general  joy. 

[Gives  her  hand  to  Manly. 

Manly.  A  joy,  like  mine—despairs  of  words  to 
speak  it. 

Lord  r.  Oh,  Manly,  how  the  name  of  friend  endears 
the  brother !  [Embracing  him. 

Manly.  Your  words,  my  lord,  will  warm  me  to  de- 
serve them. 

Lady  T,  Sister,  to  your  unerring  virtue,  I  now  com- 
mit the  guidance  of  my  future  days. 

« 

Never  the  paths  of  pleasure  more  to  tread. 
But  where  your  guarded  innocence  shall  lead  ; 
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Tot,  ill  the  jnarriage  state^  the  world  must  own. 

Divided  happiness  was  never  known. 

To  make  it  mutaal.  Nature  points  the  way ; 

Let  husbands  govern ;  gentle  wives  obey.     [Exeunt. 
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Scene  I,"— A  Room  in  Oakh^s  House, 

Nmse  heard  within* 

Mr^  Oak.  [Within.^  Don't  tell  me— I  know  it  is 
It's  monstrous^  and  I  will  not  bear  it. 

Oak,  [WUhin.'\  But^  nay  dear! 

Mrs.  Oak.  Nay,  nay,  kc.  [Squabbling  wiihin. 

Enter  Mrs.  Oakly,  xvith  a  Letter,  OjiKLYfoUoloing, 

Mrs.  Oak.  Say  what  you  will,  Mr.  Oakly,  you  shall 
never  persuade  me«  but  this  is  some  filthy  intrigue  of 
yours. 

Oak.  I  can  assure  you,  my  love— — 

Mrs.  Oak,  Your  love!— Don't  I  know  your-^Tell 
me,  I  say,  this  instant,  every  circumstance  relating  to 
this  letter. 

Oak*  How  can  I  tell  you,  when  you  will  not  so  much 
as  let  me  see  it  ? 

MrS'  Oak.  Look  you,  Mr.  Oakly,  this  usage  is  not  to 
be  borne.  You  take  a  pleasure  in  abusing  my  tenderness, 
aiul  soft  disposition.— 'To  be  perpetually  running  over 
the  whole  town,  nay,  the  whole  kingdom  too,  in  pursuit 
of  your  aittours  !^— Did  not  I  discover,  that  yov  was  great 
widi  mademoiselle,  my  own  woman? — IH^  tv<oX.  ^^^^ 

VOL.  I.  I 
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contract  a  shameful  familiarity  with  Mrs.  Freeman  ? — 
Did  not  I  detect  your  intrigue  with  Lady  Wealthy  ?-— 
Was  not  you 

Oak.  Oons !  madam,  the  Grand  Turk  himself  has  not 
half  so  many  mistresses — ^You  throw  me  out  of  all 
patience — Do  I  know  any  body  but  our  common 
friends  ? — Am  I  visited  by  any  body^  that  does  not  visit 
you  ? — Do  I  ever  go  out^  unless  you  go  with  me  ?— And 
am  I  not  as  constantly  by  your  side^  as  if  I  was  tied  to 
your  apron-strings  ? 

Mrs.  Oak.  Go,  go,  you  are  a  felse  man — Have  not  I 
found  you  out  a  thousand  times  ?  And  have  not  I  this 
moment  a  letter  in  my  hand,  which  convinces  me  of 

your  baseness  ? Let  me  know  the  whole  affair,  or  I 

will 

Oak,  Let  you  know  ?  Let  me  know  what  you  would 

have  of  me You  stop  my  letter  before  it  comes  to 

my  hands,  and  then  expect  that  I  should  know  the 
contents  of  it ! 

Mrs,  Oak.  Heaven  be  praised,  I  stopped  it ! — I  sus- 
pected some  of  these  doings  for  some  time  past — But 
the  letter  informs  me  who  she  is,  and  Fll  be  revenged 
oh  her  sufficiently.     Oh,  you  base  man,  you !       • 

Oak.  I  beg,  my  dear,  that  you  would  moderate  your 
passion ! — Show  me  the  letter,  and  PlI  convince  you  of 
my  innocence. 

Mrs.  Oak.  Innocence  ! — Abominable ! — Innocence  ! 
But  I  am  not  to  be  made  such  a  fool — I  am  convinced 
of  your  perfidy,  and  very  sure  that 

Oak,  'Sdeath  and  fire  !  your  passion  hurries  you  out 
of  your  senses Will  you  hear  me  ? 

Mrs.  Oak.  No,  you  are  a  base  man :  and  I  will  not 
hear  you. 

Oak.  Why  then,  my  dear,  since  you  will  neither  talk 
reasonably  yourself,  nor  listen  io  reason  from  me,  I  shall 
take  my  leave  till  you  are  in  a«better  humour.  So, 
your  servant!  [Going. 
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Mrs.  Oak,  Ay,  go,  yoii  cruel  man  !  Gro  to  your 
mistresses,  and  leave  your  poor  wife  to  her  miseries. 

How  unfortunate  a  woman  am  I  !-*!  could  die 

with  vexation—  [Throfwing  herself  into  a  chair,. 

Oak.  There  it  is — Now  dare  not  I  stir  a  step  'further 
— If  I  offer  to  go,  she  is  in  one  of  her  fits  in  an  instant 
—Never  sure  was  woman  at  once  of  so  violent  %n4  ^ 
delicate  a  constitution  !  What  shall  I  say  to  sooth  her  f 
Nay,  never  make  thyself  so  uneasy,  my  dear — Come, 
come,  you  know  I  love  you. 

Mrs.  Oak.  I  know  you  hate  me ;  and  that  your  un* 
kindness  and  barbarity  will  be  the  death  of  me. 

[  Whining. 

Oak.  Do  not  vex  yourself  at  this  rate — I  love  you 
most  passionately — Indeed  I  do — ^This  must  be  some 
mistake. 

Mrs,  Oak,  Oh,  I  am  an  unhappy  woman  !  [Wxping. 

Oak,  Dry  tip  thy  tears,  my  love,  and  be  comforted ! 
You  will  find  that  I  am  not  to  blame  in  this  matter 

— Come,  let  me  see  this  letter Nay,  you  shall  not 

deny  me.  [Taking  the.  kiier. 

Mrs.  Oak,  There  !  take  it,  you  know  the  hand,  I  am 
sure. 

Oak.  [Reading.]  To  Charles  Oakly,  Ef^.— Hand  !  Tis 
a  clerk-like  hand,  a  good  round  text !  and  was  certainly 
never  penned  by  a  fa<«r  lady. 

Mrs.  Oak.  Ay,  laugh  .at  me,  do  ! 

Oak.  Forgive  me,  my  k>ve,  I  did  not  mean  to  laugh 

at   thee^ ^But  what  says  the.  letter!— — [Reading.'] 

Iktt^hter  elopedr—you  must  be  privy  to  ii'-'scandalom-^ 
dishonourable — satisfaction — rcofmge^wm,  um,  urn — — 
ir^ured  father, 

.    .  HENRY  RUSSET. 

Mrs.  Oak.  [Rising,']  Well,  sir^you  see  I  have  de- 
tected you — — ^Tell  me  this  instant  where  she  is  coiu 
cealed.  i 
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But«  sir,  I  am  not  to  be  so  easily  satisfied.    I  do  not 
believe  a  syllable  of  all  this — —Give  me  the  letter— 

[Snatchmg  the  letter,"] ^You  shall  sorely  repent  this 

vile  business,  for  I  am  resolved  that  I  will  know  the 
bottom  of  it.  [Exit, 

Oak.  This  is  beyond  all  patience.  Provoking  woman ! 
Her  absurd  suspicions  interpret  every  thing  Uie  wrong 
way.    Sut  this  ungracious  boy  !  In  how  many  troubles 

will  he  involve  his  own  and  his  lady's  family !- 1 

never  imagined  that  he  was  of  such  abandoned  prin» 
ciples. 

Enter  Major  Oakly  and  Charles. 

Charles,  Good-morrow,  sir! 

Mqf.    .Goqd-morjrow,    brother,    good-morrow ! 

What!  you  have  been  at  the  old  work,  I  find.  I  heard 
you--Hling !  dong!  i'faith  !-r-*^e  has  rung  a  noble  peal 
in  your  ears.     But  how  now?  Why  sure  you've  had  a 

remarkable  warm  bout  on't. You  seem  more  ruffled 

dian  usual. 

Oak,  I  am,  indeed,  brother!  Thanks  to  that  young 
gentleman  there.  Have  a  care, .  Charles!  :you  may  be 
called  to  a  severe  account  fsr  this.  The  honour  of  a 
fymiiyi  sir,  is  no  such  light  matter. 

CiMrles.  Sir !    i  . 

il%\  Hey-day !  What,  has  a  curtain  lecture  produced 
a  lecture  of  morality  ?  What  is  all  this ! 

Oak.  To  a  profligate  mind,  perhaps,  these  things  may 
appear  agreeable  in  the  beginning.  But  don't  you 
tremble  at  the  consequences  ?       . 

tCharUs.  1  see,  sir,  that  you  are  displeased  with  me, 
but  i  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  guess  at  the  occasion. 

0^.  Tell  me,  sir  !-^where  is  Miss  Harriet  Russet? 

Ctariet.  Miss  Harriet  Russet  1^ — Sir — Explain. 

Oak.  Have  not  you  decoyed  her  from  her  father  ? 

Cfuirles.  I!— JDecoycd  her^— Decoyed  my  Harriet! 
-I  would  sooner  die,  than  do  her  the  least  injury 
-What  can  .this  mean?. 

I  2 
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Mqf^  I  believe  the  yonmg  dog  has  bee*  st  hev^  after 
all. 

Oak.  I  was  in  hopeSy  Charles^  you  badk  better  prhf- 
ciplee^  But  there'0  a  letter  j.»t  cone  from  hieir  ib« 
ther— 

CktiurUs.  A  letter  !--Wfaat  letter }  Dear  sir^  gh^  it 
me.  Some  hitellrgeiice  of  my  Hafrriet,  Major!— <-^ 
The  letter,  sir,  the  letter  this  moment,  for  l»eaveii's 
sake! 

Oak.  If  this  warmih^  Charlesy  teads  to  prore  your 
innocence 

Charles.  Dear  sir,  excuse  me— -PB  prorc^  any  thing 
— Let  me  but  see  this  letter,  and'  I'l^— - 

Oak.  Let  you  see  it  l- I  could  barikly  get  a  siglktof 

it  myself.     Mrs.  Oakly  has  k. 

Charles,  Has  she  got  it?  Major,  Pil  be  with  yoir 
again  directly.  [Exit  kasiify. 

MaJ,  Hey-day!  The  deviFs  in  the  boy!  Whait  d 
fiery  set  of  people !  By  my  troth,  I  think  the  whpeile 
iaauly  is  made  oC  nothing  but  dombuslibles. 

Oak,  I  like  tliiiB>  efmotioa.  it  looks  well.  It  may 
serve  too  to  convince  my  wife  of  the  folly  of  ber  swk 
picions.   Would  to  hear  en  I  could  quiet  them  for  ev«r  .^• 

Mqf,  Why,  pray  now,  my  dear,  naogkty  bvoAer, 
what  beinom  offence  bafre  you  committed  tlis  morn- 
ing? What  new  cause  of  suspicion  ?  Yeu  hare-biieii' 
asking  one  of  the  maids  to  mend  your  ruffle,  I  suppose, 
or  have.beeat  banghig  your  head  out  of  window,  wiHsn 
a  pretty  young  woman  has  passed  by,  or*-*  > -^ 

Oak.  How  can  you  trifle  witb  my  distresses^  Ma^chr  ? 
Did  not  I  tell  you,  it  was  adbout  a  letter  ? 

Maj.  A  letter  !-<^lnuA— A  suspieiovs  civcumstaiK^,  to 
be  sure  !  What;  and'  the  seal  a  true  lorei^s  knot  nchv, 
hey  F  QV  a  heart  transfixed  with  davts ;  or  possibfy  the 
wax  bore  the  industrious  impressios  of  a  thimble ;^  or 
petrbaps  the  folds  were  loringly  eonnected'  by  a  wafer, 
pricked  with  a  pin,  and  the  directien-  written  ia  »  rrlr 
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genvif],  and  not  a  word  ipelt  as  i^  sboiild  be !  ha  i  ha ! 

€kik.  Pooib!  bt^ihet Whtatev^r  ft  wa«^  the  lottery 

fM  find,  was>  for  Charles,  ttot  fot  me-'^'-'^^iff  datragood^ 
jealousy  is  the  devil. 

M40.  Mere  matrimoAial  bleMidgs  and  domestic  comw 
fbrt,  brother  I  jea^otidy  k  a  certain  mgn  of  love.  . 

Oak.  Love  \  it  is  tllis  very  lo^e  that  hath  made  m 
both  so  miserable.  Her  love  for  me  has  confined  me  to 
my  house/  like  a  state  priiiOBeri  irithout  the  liberty  of 
seeiffg  my  friends,  or  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper  | 
while  my  love  for  her  has  made  such  a  fool  of  mie,.  thai 
I  have  never  had  the  sfpirit  to  contrafdict  her. 

Mof.  Ay,  ay^  there  you^ve  hit  it  p  Mrs^  Oa^ y  would 
make  art  eiteelknt  wife^  if  yom  did  but  know  how  to 
manage  her^ 

Oiik  Yo»  are  a  rare  f€lk>w>  indeed,  to  talk  of  mam^ 
jffg  ^  w^'    -'-A  deba«died    bacbeK>r-u^-i-a  rattle^ 

brained,  rioting  fellow ^who  have  pfcked  up  your 

cmabi^n^fkkOe  notions  of  women  hv  bv^gnios,  taverkis, 
and  th^eamp^  whose  most  refined  commerce  with  th< 
sen  kfas  been  ia  order  to  defnde  oooniry  girls  ai  yom* 
fimrters^  or  tor  beeiege  the  tirtue  of  abigails,  milfinery^ 
0t  mantaa^natens'  ^prewiicei. 

MaJ.  So  much  the  better! — so  much  the  better) 
womi^  at<e  an  alilee  in  t^  main,  brother,  high  or  low, 
fliiEirrled  (jFT  single,  qtroKty  Or  no  (ftfality.  I  have  fbund 
fhem  iio>  fmm  tf  dwcheiuf  de^n  tw  a  milk^^maid  t  every 
#oman  is  a;  lyiiint  at  the  b^tom^  But  Ibey  could  nevev 
mafite  it  fM  of  me^'^MOi  mrl  no  wonian  shoorld  eVer 
domilneer  dver  me,  let  hei^  be  misti^ett  or  wife^ 

Ottk*  Shiglie  ihett  catf  be  no  jndges  in  these  cases^ 
They  mtist  happen  in  all  fttmiliedw^  Biit  when  thinga 
are  driven  to  extremities — to  aee  a  Woman  in  uneasiness 
"■^^^  Woman  one  loves  toO-HHre^a  wife — who  can  with- 
iftand  H^  Ifonf  neitl^er  speak  ner  think  like  a  man  that 
has  hyved,  and  been  mAH'led,  Major ! 
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Meg.  I  wish  I  could  hear  a  married  man  speak  my 

language Fm  a  bachelor,  it's  true ;  but  I  am  no  bad 

judge  of  your  case  for  all  that.  I  know  yours  and  Mrs. 
Oakly's  disposition  to  a  hair.  She  is  all  impetuosity 
and  fire — A  very  magazine  of  touchwood  and  gun- 
powder. You  are  hot  enough  too,  upon  occa«ion>  but 
then  it's  over  in  an  instant.  In  comes  love  and  con- 
jugal affection,  as  you  call  it ;  that  is,  mere  folly  and 
weakness-^and  you  djraW  off  your  forces,  just  when  you 
should  pursue  the  attacks  and  follow  your  advantage.- 
Have  at  her  with  spirit,  and  thjB  day's  your  own, 
brother. 

Oak,  Why,  what  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

Maj,  Do  as  you  please  for  one  month,  whether  she 
lik^  it  or  -not :  and  I'll  answer  for  it  she  will  consent 
you  shall  do  as  you  please  all  her  life  after.  In  short, 
do  but  show  yourself  a  man  of  spirit,  leave  off  whining 
about  love  and  tenderness,  and  nonsense,  and  the  busi- 
ness is  done,  brother. 

OaL  I  believe  you  are  in  the  right.  Major !  I  see 
you  are  in  the  right.  Til  do  itr— I'll  certainly  do  it 
-—But  then  it  hurts  n^e  to  the  soul,  tq  think  what  i^ieasi- 
ness  I  shall  give  her.  The  first  opening  of  my  design 
will  throw  her  into  fits,  and  the  pursuit  pf  it,  perhaps, 
piay  be  fatal. 

Maj,  Fjts !  ha !  ha  !  ha ! — ^I'll  engage  to  cure  her  of 
her  fits.  Kibbody  understands  hysterical  cases  better 
than  I  do ;  besides,  my  sister's  symptoms  are  not  very 
dangerous.  Did  yo«  ever  hear  of  her  falling  into  a  fit 
when  you  was  not  by  ? — ^Was  she  ever  found  in  con- 
vulsions in  her  closet? No,  no,  these  fit/B,  the  more 

^are  you  take  of  them,  the  more  you  will  increase  the 
distemper :  let  them  alone,  and  they  will  wear  them- 
selves out,  I  warrant  you. 

Oak,  True,  very  true^— you  are  certainly  in  the  right 
T-I'll  foilow  ybujp  advice.  Where  do  you  dine  to-day  ? 
— I'll  order  the  coach,  ^iid  go  with  you.  '     • 
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Mt^.  O  bni?e  I  keep  up  this  spirit,  aod  you  are  made 
for  ever. 

Oak.  You  shall  see  iiew>  Major  l-^Who's  there  ? 

^nter  a  Servant. 

Order  the  coach  directly.    I  shall  dine  oot  to-day. 

Sero.  The  ooacb^  iir !— --Now,  sir? 

Oak,  Ay,  now,  imioediately. 

S«rv.  Now,  sir  !—— -the—the— coach^  sir  ?— —-that  is 
my  mistress 

Maj.  Sirrah  !  do  as  you  are  bid.  Bid  them  put  to 
this  instant 

Sero,  Ye yes,  sif— *-yes,  sin  \ExU, 

Oak.  Well,  where  shall  we  dine  ? 

Maj.  At  the  St.  Albans,  or  where  yod  will.  This  is 
«lc<:elledt,  if  yoU  do  but  hold  it. 

Oak.  I  will  have  my  own  way,  I  am  determined* 

Maj,  Thai's  right. 

Oak.  I  am  steel. 

Maj.  Brafo! 

Oak.  Adamant. 

itf<|/.  Bravissimo! 

Oak,  Jast  what  you'd  bave  ttid. 

jl/sj/.  Why  that's  well  said.    But,  will  you  do  it  ? 

Oak.  I  will. 

Maj.  You  won't. 

Oak.  i  will.  I'll  be  a  taoX  to  her  tfo  longer.  But, 
harkye,  Major ;  my  hat  and  cane  lie  in  fliy  study.  I'll 
go  and  steal  them  oat,  while  she  is  busy  talking  with 
Charles. 

Maj.  Steal  them !  for  shame !  Pr'ythee  take  them 
boldly ;  call  for  them,  make  tbem  bring  them  to  you 
here ;  and  go  out  with  spirit,  in  the  face  of  your  whole 
luttily. 

Oak.  No,  no, — you  are  wrowg^et  he*  rate  after  I 
am  gone,  and  when  I  retam,  you  kaow,  I  shall  exert 
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myself  with  more  propriety^  after  this  c^en  affront  to 
her  authority.  ■) 

Maj  Well,  take  your  owo  way. 

0(Uc,  Ay,  ay — let  me  manage  it,  let  me  manage  it 

{ExU. 

Maj,  Manage  it!  ay,  to  be  sur^  you  are  a  rare 
manager !  It  is  dangerous,  they  say,  to  meddle  between 
man  and  wife.  I  am  no  great  favourite  of  Mrs.  Oakly's 
already  {  and  in  a  week's  time  I  expect  to  have  jthe  doer 
shut  in  my  teeth.  ...  .. 

Enter  Charles. 

How  now,  Charles,  what  news  ? 

Charles,  Ruined  and  undone!  She's  gone,  uncle! 
my  Harriet's  lost  for  ever. 

Maj.  Gone  off  with  a  man  ?— I  thought  so :  they  are 
all  alike. 

Charles,  Oh  no!  Fled  to  avoid  that  hateful  match 
with  Sir  Harry  Beagle. 

Maj.  'Faith,  a  girl  of  spirit,  but  whence  comes  all 
this  intelligence  ? 

Charles.  In  an  angry  letter  from  her  father rHow 

miserable  I  am !  If  I  had  not  offended  my  Harriet, 
much  offended  her,  by  that  foolish  riot  and  drinking 
at  your  house  in  the  country,  she  would  certainly,  at 
such  a  time,  have  taken  refuge  in  my  arms. 

jyiaj.  A  very  agreeable  refuge  for  a  young  lady  to  be 
sure,  and  extremely  decent ! 

Charles.  What  a  heap  of  extravagancies  was  I  guilty 
of! 

Maj.  Extravagancies  with  a  witness !  Ah,  you  silly 
young  dog,  you  would  ruin  yourself  with  her  father, 
in  spite  of  all  I  could  do.  There  you  sat,  as  drunk  as 
a  lord,  telling  the  old  gentleman  the  whole  affair,  and 
swearing  you  would  drive  Sir  Harry  Beagle  out  of  the 
country,  though  I  )cept  winking  and  nodding,  pulling 
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you  by  the  sleeve^  and  kicking  yonr  shins  under  the 
table^  in, hopes  of  .stepping  you ;  ,but  all  to  no  purpose; 

Charles.  What  distress  may  she  be  in  atthisjnstant! 
Alone  and  defenceless !—— Where,  where  can  she  be? 

M(i}.  What  relations  or  friends  has  she  in  town  ? 

Ckarle9.  Relations !  let  me  see. — ^'Faith,  I  have  it  1 
— If  she  is  in  town,  ten  to  one  but  she  is  at  her  aunt's. 
Lady  Freelove's.     Pll  go  thfther  immediately. 

Maj.  Lady  Freelove's !  Hold,  hold,  Charles ! do 

yoa  know  her  ladyship  ? 

Charles.  Not  much ;  but  Pll  break  through  all,  to  get 
to  my  Harriet. 

Maj:  I  do  know  her  ladyship. 

Charles.  Well,  and  what  do  you  know  of  her  ? 

'    Maj.  O  nothing! Her  ladyship  is  a  woman  of 

the  world,  that's  all— 

Charles.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Mt^.  That  Lady  Freeldve  is  an  arrant By  the 

by, 'did  not  she,  last  summer,  make  formal  proposals 
to  Harriet's  father  from  Lord  Trinket? 

Charles.  Yes;  but  they  were  received  with  the  utmost 
contempt.  The  old  gentleman,  it  seems,  hc^tes  a  lord, 
and  he  told  her  so  in  plain  terms. 

Maj.  Such  an  aversion  to  the  nobility  may  not  run 
in  the  blood.  The.  girl,  I  warrant  you,  has  no  objec- 
tion. However,  if  she's  there,  watch  her  narrowly, 
Charles.  Lady  Freelove  is  as  mischievous  as  a  monkey, 
and  as  cunning  too.-^-Have  a  care  of  her,  I  say  have  a 
care  of  her. 

,  Charles.  If  she's  there,  I'll  have  her  out  of  the  house 
within  this  half  hour,  or  set  fire  to  it. 

Maj.  Nay,  now  you  are  too  violent stay  a  mo- 
ment, and  we'll  consider  what's  best  to  be  done. 

Enter  Oakly. 
Oak.  Come,  is  the  coach  ready  ?  let  us  begone.    Does 
Charles  go  with  us  ? 
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Ckarki,  I  go  with  you  !*-M^Wliat  can  I  do  ?  I  am  «o 
vexed  and  distracted^  and  ao  many  tbongbts  crowd  in 
upon  me,  I  don't  know  which  way  to  turn  myself. 

Mn.  Oak.  [Wkkin,]  The  coach  I— <dines out  l-*-where 
is  your  master  ? 

Oak,  Zounds,  brother !  here  she  is  I 

Enier  Mas.  Oaklv. 

Mrs,  Oak.  Pray,  Mr.  Oakly,  what  is  the  matter  yp» 
oannot  dine  at  home  torday  ? 

Oak.  Don't  be  uneasy,  my  dear! — I  have  a  little 
business  to  settle  with  my  brother ;  so  I  am  only  just 
going  to  dinner  with  him  and  Charles,  to  the  tavern. 

Mrs,  Oak.  Why  cannot  you  settle  your  busineas  here, 
as  well  as  at  a  tavern  ?  but  it  is  some  of  your  ladies' 
business,  I  suppose,  and  so  you  must  get  rid  of  my  com- 
pany.-^—This  is  chiefly  your  fault,  Major  Oakly  { 

Mqj.  Lord,  sister,  what  signifies  it,  whether  a  man 
dines  at  home  or  abroad  ?  [Cbo%. 

Mrs.  Oak,  It  signifies  a  great  deal,  sir !  aud  {  don't 
choose  ! 

Maj  Phoo !  let  him  go,  my  dear  sister,  let  him  go ! 
he  will  be  ten  times  better  company  when  he  comes 
back*  I  tell  you  what,  sister-^^t-r-you  sit  at  bome«  till 
you  are  quite  tired  of  one  another,  and  then  ypu  grow 
cross,  and  fall  out.  If  you  would  but  part  a  littk  now 
and  then,  you  might  meet  again  in  good  humoqr. 

Mrs,  Oak,  I  beg.  Major  Oakly,  that  you  would  troubk 
yourself  about  your  own  affairs;  and  let  me  tell  ypu^p  sir, 
that  I 

Oak.  IJay,  do  not  put  thyself  into  a  passion  with  the 
Major,  my  dear  !-^It  is  not  his  fault;  and  J  shall  come 
back  to  thee  very  soon. 

Mrs,  Oak,.  Come  back.'-'^why  need  you  go  out? — I 
know  well  enough  wbont^^you  mean  to  deceive  mo ;  for 
then  there  is  always  a  preteltto>«£.4ilUQg  with  Sir  Jobil> 
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or  my  lord,  or  soinebodjr ;  but  When  yoU  tell  me,  that 
you  are  going  to  a  tavern,  it's  rach  a  bare-faced  <a£- 
front-^ 

Oak»  This  is  so  strange  now  J— Why,  my  dear,  I  shaU 
only  just-  -  ■ 

Mh.  Oak.  Only  j«8t  g«  after  the  lady  tn  tHe  letter,  I 
suppose. 

Oak.  Well,  well,  I  won't  go  then.— Will  that  con- 
▼ince  you  ?  I'll  stay  with  yott>  my  dear !— ^teill  that 
satisfy  you  > 

9k^.  For  sfaaitie !  hold  out,  if  yoa  are  a  man.  [Jpert. 

Oak.  She  has  been  so  much  vexed  this  morning  al- 
ready, I  must  humour  her  a  little  now.  [Apart. 

Maj.  Fie !  Fie !  go  out,  or  you  are  undone.    [Apart* 

Oak.  You  see  it's  impossible. — [Apart  to  Mrs.  Oaklv.] 
V\\  dine  at  home  with  fhee,  my  love. 

Mrs*  Oak.  Ay,  ay,  pray  dio,  sir. — ^Dine  at  a  tavern, 
indeed !  [Goitig. 

Oak.  [Uthaim^.l  Tou  may  depend  on  i(ne  another 
time.  Major. 

Maj.  Steel  and  adamant ! Ah ! 

Mrs.  Oak.  {Jieiummg.'\  Mr.  Oakly ! 

Oak*  O,  my  dear !        [Exeunt  Mk.  arid  Mrs.  O^KiaT. 

M^.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  there's  a  picture  of  resolution  ! 
there  goes  a  philosopher  for  you  !  ha  t  Charles  f 

Charles.  O,  uncle !  I  have  no  spirits  to  laugh  now. 

Maj.  So !  I  have  a  fine  tim«  on't  between  you  and  my 
brother.  Will  you  meet  me  to  dinner  at  the  St.  Albans 
by  four?  We'll  drink  her  health,  and  think  of  this 
affiiir. 

Charles.  Don't  depend  on  me.  I  shall  be  running  all 
over  the  town,  in  pursuit  of  my  Harriet;  ^t  all  events 
PIT  go  directly  to  Lady  Freelove's.  If  I  find  her  not 
there,  which  veay  I  shall  direct  myself,  heaven  knows* 

il%\  Harkye,  Charles!  If  you  meet  with  her,  you 
may  be  at  a  loss.  Bring  her  to  my  honse :  t  have  A 
snug  room,  and — 

VOL.  I.  K 
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Charles.  Phoo!  pr'ythee,  uncle,  don't  trifle  with  aie 
now. 

Mqf.  Well,  seriously  then,  my  house  is  at  yo^r 
service. 

Charles,  I  thank  you;  but  I  must  be  gone. 

Muj.  Ay,  ay,  bring  her  to  my  house,  and  we'll  settle 
the  whole  affair  for  you.  You  shall  clap  her  into  a  post 
chaise,  take  the  chaplain  of  our  regiment  along  with 
you,  wheel  her  down  to  Scotland,  and  when  you  jcomt 
back,  send  to  settle  her  fortune  with  her  father;. that's 
the  modem  art  of  making  love,  Charles.!  {Examt. 


Btt 


ACT  II. 

Scene  L — A  Room  in  the  Bull  and  Gate  Jbi. 
Enter  Sir  Haiwy  Beagle  and  Tom. 

Sir  JET.  Ten  guineas  a  mare,  and  a  crown  the  man  ? 
hey,  Tom ! 

Tom.  Yes,  your  honour. 

^Vr  H.  And  are  you  sure,  Tom,  that  there  is  no  flaw 
in  his  blood? 

Tom.  He's  a  good  thing,  sir,  and  as  little  beholden  to 
the  ground,  as  any  horse  that  ever  went  over  the  turf 
upon  four  legs.  Why,  here's  his  whole  pedigree,  your 
honour ! 

Sir  H.  Is  it  attested  ? 

Tom.  Very  well  attested ;  it  is  signed  by  Jack  Spur 
and  my  Lord  Startal.  [Giving  theped^et. 

Sir  H.  Let  me  see. — [Reading.]  Tom-came'tickle-me 
was  out  qf  the  famous  Tantwivy  mare,  by  Sir  Aanm 
Driver's  chesnut  horse,  White  Stockings.  White  l^ockings, 
his  dam,  was  got  by  Lord  Hedge's  South  Barb,  full  sister 
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to  Ae  Prompine  Filly,  and  his  sire  Tom  Jones;  his  gran- 
dam  was  the  Irish  Duchess,  and  his  grandsire*  Squire  Sport- 
ky^9  Tm^n;  his  great,  and  great:  great,  grandam,  toere 
Newmarket  Peggy  and  Black  Moll,  and  his  great  grandsire,, 
and  great  great  grandsire,  were  "^ir  Ralph.  Mup's  RegiUus, 
and  the*famoiu 'Prince  Anamakoo,  his 

JOHN  -|-^P^i^« 
mark.. 

AT^RTAL. 

Thmi  All  fine' horses,  and  won  every  thing!  a  foal 
OQtof  your  honour's  Bald-faced.  Venus,  by  tbis  horse« 
would  beat  the  world. 

Sir  H,  Well  then,  we'll  think  on't But,  pox  on't,. 

Tom,  I  have  certainly  knocked  up  my  little  roan  geld- 
ing, in  this  damo'd  wild-goose  chase  of  threescore  miles 
an-  end. 

Tom.  He's  deadly  blown,  to  be  sure,  your  honour; 
and  I  am  afraid  we  are  upon  a  wrong  scent  after  all. 
MadamHacriet  certainly  took  across  the  country,  instead 
of  coming  on  to  London. 

Sir  H,  No,  no,  we  traced  her  ali  the  way  up. — But 
d'ye  hear,  Tom,  look  out  among  the  stables  and  reposi- 
tories here  in  town,  for  a  smart  road  nag,  and  a  strong 
horse  to  carry  a  portmanteau. 
'  Tom»  Sir  Roger  Turf's  horses  are  to  be  aold-^I'll  see 
if  there's  ever  a  tight  thing  there<— -but  I  suppose, 
sir,  yoU'  would  have  one  somewhat  stronger  than  Snip 
I  donft  think  he's  quite  enough  of  a^  horse  for  your 
honour. 

SirH,  Not  enough  of  a  horse!'  Snip's  a  powerful 
gelding;  matter  of  two  stone  more  than  ray  weight 
If  Snip  stands  sound,  I  would  not  take  a  hundred  gui- 
neas for'  him.  Poor  Snip  i  gO'  into  the  stable,  Tom, 
see  they  give  him  a  warm-mash^  and  look  at  his  heels 
and,  his  eyes. — ^But  whereas  Mc.  Russet  all  this  while  ? 

Tom,  I  left  the  'squire  at  breakfast  on  a  cold  pigeons- 
pie,  and  inquiring  after  Madam  Harriet^  in  the  kVUiVicixw. 
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of  her,  when- 1  am  mad  about  ao  afiair  of  so  much  more 
consequence  ? 

Sir  H,  You  seemed  mad:  about  her  a  little  while 
ago.  She's  a  fine  mare,  and  a  thing  of  shape  and.  blood. 

JRus,  Damn  her  blood  !— Harriet !  my  dear,  pro- 
voking Harriet  1  Where  can  she  be?  Have  you  g<^ 
any  intelligence  of  her  ? 

Sir  H,  No,  ^faith,  not  I :  we  seem  to  be  quite  thrown 
out  here— but,  >howeyer,  I  have  ordered  Tom  to  try^  if 
he  can  hear  any  thing  of  her  among  the  ostlers. 

Ru»,  Why  don't  you  inquire  after  her  yourself?  why 
don't  you  run  up  and  down  the  whole  town  after  her?: 
■  ■  f other  young  rascal  knows  where  she  is,  I  war- 
rant you.— -—What  a  plague  it  is  to  have  a  daughter ! 
When  one  loves  her  to  distraction,  and  has  toiled  and 
laboured  to  make  her  happy,  the  ungrateful  slut  will 
sooner  go  to  hell  her  own  way— but  she  shall  have  him^ 
— I  will  make  her  happy,  if  I  break  her  heart  for  it — 
A  pnnroking  gipsy !— 'to  run  away,  and  torment  her 
poor  father,  that  dotes  on  her !  Pll  never  see  her  face 
again. — Sir  Harry,  how  can  we  get  any  intelligence  of 
her  ?  Why  dOn't  you  speak  ?  why  don't  you  tell  me  ? 

Zounds !  you  seem  as  indifferent  as  if  you  did  not 

ca.re  9  fiurthing  about  her. 

Sir  JST    Indifferent!    you  may  well  call  me  indif- 

fefent ! this  damned  chase  after  her  will  cost  me  a 

thousand— —if  it  had  not  been  for  her,  I  would  not 
have  been  off  the  course  this  week,  to  have  saved  the 
lives  of  my  whole  family  I'll  hold  you  six  to  two 
that 

Rus,  Zounds !  hold  your  tongue,  or  tall»more  to  the 

purpose 1  swear,  she  is  too  good  for  you  — you 

don't  deserve  such  a  wife — a  fine,  dear,  sweet,  lovely^ 
charming  girl ! — She'll  break  my  heart. — How  shall 

I  find  her  out? ^Do,  pr'ythee,.  Sir  Harry,  my  dear, 

honest  fi'iend,  consider  how  we  niay  discover  where 
the  is  fled  to. 

K  2 
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Sir  H,  Suppose  you  put.  an  adyerUBeaieat  inta  the 
newspapers,  describing'  her  marks,  her  age^  her  height 
and  where  she  fUrayed  from*  I  r^oYer«4  a  hi^  mare 
once  by  that  method. 

•  Jguf.  Adyertise  her  !-*What !  deKribe  «iy  daugj^r, 
and  expose  her,  i«  the  public  papers,  with  %  reward 
for  bringing  her  home,  like  horses  stolen  or  ftvayad  I 
*•!«-— recofercd  a  bay  Biare  !■■■  >"tha  devirs  In  tha  fel- 
low!  'he  thinks  of  nothing  but  faqen;,  aii4  bay 

mares,  and  stallioas. — ^^v^^eath,  I  wish  your-***-- 

Sir  H.  I  wish  Harriet  waa  frirly  poanded ;  U  would 
save  us  both  a  deal  of  trouble. 

Rus,  Which  way  shal^l  I  tevn  myself  P-^-r-^I  ua  half 
distracted.--^ — ^If  I  ga  to  that  young  dog's  honae,  he 
has  certainly  conreyed  her  somewhere  out  of  my  ceaich 
**^if  she  does  not  send  to  me  to-day,  Fll  give  hftr  up. 
for  ever^-^^^perhaps  thongh,  she  0iay  have  met  with 
9ome  accident,. and  has  nobody  to  assist  her.— ^No,  she 
is  certainly  with  that  young  ia8cal.«-|  wish  she  was 
dead,  and  I  wasdoad-^— t-tFll  blow  young  OaUy'a  brains 
out. 

EnierTon. 

Sir  ff.  Well,  Tom,  how  is  poor  Snip  ? 

Tom*  A  little  better,  sir,  after  his  warm  ma^h :  but 
Lady,  the  pointing  bitch  that  followed  yon  all  the  way, 
h  deadly  foot-sore. 

Rus.  Damn  Snip  and  Lady !— have  you  heard  any 
thing  of  Harriet.? 

ToffL  Why,  I  came  on  purpose  to  let  my  master  and 
your  honour  know,  that  John  Ostler  says  as  bow,  just 
such  a  lady  as  I  told  himMadam  Harriet  was,  came  here 
tn  a  foiir-wheel  chaise,  and  was  fetched  away  soon  after 
by  a  fine  lady  in  a  chariot 

Rus,  Did  she  come  ah>Qe  ? 

T(mi.  Quite  alone,  only  a  serrant  maid,  please  your 
honour  ? 

Rus.  And  what  part  of  the  town  did  they  go  to  ? 
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Tarn.  John  Ostler  says  as  how,  they  bid  the  coach- 
mao  driTf  Co  6ro8?eiior<iquare, 

Sir  H.  Soho !  puss — ^Yoics ! 

Rut.  She  is  certainly  gone  to  that  yoang  rogne-^ 
he  has  got  his  aunt  to  fetch  her  from  hence-— —or  else 
she  is  with  her  own  aunt.  Lady  Freelove^— they  both 
lire  in  that  part  of  tb9  town.  I'll  go  to  bis  house, 
anlH  in  the  meanwhile.  Sir  Harry,  you  shall  step  to 
Lady  Freelove*s.  We'll  find  her,  I  warrant  you.  FU 
teach  my  yoang  mistress  to  be  gaclding,  Sbci  shall 
marry  you  to*night.  Come  along.  Sir  Hsurry,  come 
atong  i  we  won't  lose  a  minnle.    Come  along' 

SirH,  Sobol  k«rk  iorwaird!  wind  'em  and  croas 
'em !  hark  forward !  Yoics !  Yoics !  [Emmi^ 
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Enter  Mas.  QAiaT. 

Mr9>  Oak.  After  all,  that  letter  was  certainly  in- 
tended for  my  husband*  I  see  plain  enough  they  are 
all  in  a  plot  against  me.  My  husband  intriguing,  the 
MiU<^  working  him  up  to  affront  me,  Charles  owning 
bis  leHtrs,  and  $»  playing  into  each  other's  hands.— '•*« 

They  think  me  a  fool^.  I  fiad^ ^but  I'll  be  too  much 

for  them  yet. ^I  have  desired  to  speak  with  Mr. 

Oakly,  and  expect  him  here  immediately.  His  tmn 
per  is  naturally  openj,  and  if  he  thinks  my  anger  abated, 
and  my  suspicions  laid  asleep,  he  will  certainly  h^ray 
himself  by  his  behaviour.  I'll  assume  an  air  of  good 
humour,  picetend  to  believe  the  fine  story  they  have 
tmmped  up^  throw  him  off  his  guard,  and  sa  draw  the 

secret  out  of  him. Here  he  comes.-^How  hard  it  is 

to  dissenahlf  one's  angi^rl  Oh,  I  could  rale  him  soundly! 
bnt  I'll  keep  down  my  indignation  at  present^  though 
it  chokes  me* 
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Ent€r  Oaklt. 

0  my  dear!  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.   Pray  sit  down; 
[7^  sit.]     I  longed  to  see  you.    It  seemed  an  age,  till 

1  fapad  an  opportunity  of  talking  oyer  the  siUy  afl^ir  that 
happened  this  morning.  \^MUdly, 

Oak.  Why,  really,  my  dear 

^/^».  Oak.  Nay,  don't  look  so  grave  now.  Come — 
it's  all  over.  Charles  and  yon  have  cleared  up  matters. 
I  am  satis6ed. 

Oak.  Indeed!  I  rejoice  to  hear  it!  Yon  make  me 
happy  heyond  my  expectation.    This  disposition  will' 
insure  our  l^licity.     Do  but  lay  aside  yoor  cmel,  un- 
jost  suspicion,  and  we  shoukl  never  have  the   l^ast 
diflference. 

Mn.  Oak.  Indeed  I  begin  to  think  so.  PI!  endeavoar 
to  get  the  better  of  it  And  really  sometimes  it  is  very 
ridiculous.  My  uneasiness  this  morning,  for  instance, 
ha !  ha  !  ha !  To  be  so  much  alarmed  about  that  idle 
letter,  which  turned  out  quite  another  thing  at  last — 
vras  not  I  very  angry  with  you  ?  ha !  ha !  ha ! 

[Aficting  a  bu^. 

Oak.  BonH  mention  it  Let  us  both  Ibrget  it  Tear 
present  cheerfulness  makes  amends  for  every  thing. 

ilffY.  Oak.  I  am  apt  to  be  too  violent ;  I  love  yon  too 
well  to  be  quite  easy  abont  you.  [Foim%.}^— Well — 
no  matter — ^wbat  is  become  of  Charles  ? 

Oak.  Poor  fellow  !  he  is  on  the  wing,  rambling  all 
over  the  town,  in  porsait  of  this  yonng  lady. 

iliVt.  Oak.  Where  is  he  gone,  pray  ? 

Oak.  First  of  all,  I  believe,  to  some  of  her  relatioos. 

Mrs.  Oak.  Relatiottt  Who  aie  they?  Where  do 
they  live  } 

Oak.  There  is  an  annt  of  hers  lives  just  in  the  Beigh- 
boorbood;  Lady^  FreeloTe. 

Jlrs.  Oak.  Lady  Freelove!  Oho!  gone  to  Lady  Free- 
Jore's,  is  he?<— and  do  yon  think  he  will  hear  any 
thing  of  her  ? 
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(kik,  I  dbnH  know ;  bu^  I  hope  lo,  with  all  my  lool. 

Mrs,  Oak*  Hope  I  wit)i  all  your  soul  $  do  you  bop9 

?  [Alarmed* 

Oak,  Hope  so !  ye— ye»r--why,  don't  you  hope  so  ? 

[j^mprued* 

Mrs,  Oak.  Why — yes — [Rccowrwi^O"^  »y*  to  be 
sure.  I  hope  it  of  all  things.  You  know,  my  d^r^ 
it  must  give  me  great  satisfoctioq,  as  well  as  yourself, 
to  see  Charl^  weil  settled. 

Oak.  I  should  think  so;  and  really  I  don't  know 
where  he  can  be  settled  so  well.  She  is  a  most  deserT- 
^\^E  y<Hing  wom^Qj  I  assure  you. 

d/frs.  Oak.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  her  then  ? 

QqJft  To  ba  sqre,  u|y  dear ;  after  seeing  her  so  often 
last  sqmmef  at  the  Meyer's  house  in  the  country,  and 
at  her  father's. 

ilfff.  Oak.  So  often  1 

Oqk.  O  ay,  very  oftenr^harles  took  care  of  that 
-*-|||||iost  every  day. 

Mrs*  Oak.  Ipdeed !  But  pray-  ■  n-  a-^a — I  say->^-« 
-n-n—  [Cofifimd. 

0$k.  What  do  you  say,  my  dear  ? 

Mrs.  Oak.  I  say — a — a — [Siammering.']   Is  she  hand* 

som^? 

€Mk'  Prodigiously  handsome  indeed. 

Mrs.  Oak.  Predigipusly  handsome!  and  is  she  reck* 
oned  a  sensible  girl  ? 

Oak.  A  very  seniible,  modest,  agraeable  young  lady 
as  ever  I  knew.  You  would  be  extremely  fond  of  her, 
I  am  sure.  You  can't  imagine  how  happy  I  was  in 
her  company.  Poor  Charles !  she  soon  made  a  con- 
quest of  him,  and  no  wonder,  she  has  so  many  elegant 
accomplisbments !  such  an  infinite  fund  of  cheerfulness 
and  good  humour!  Why,  she's  the  darlingof  the  vrkoh 

country. 
Mrs.  Oak,  Lord  !  you  seem  quite  in  raptures  about 

her! 
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Omk.  RaptoTct  !-Hiot  aft  all.  I  wm  amfyUSdrng  joq 
die  joaug  lady's  character.  I  thoogllt  yen  woold  be 
glad  to  find  that  Charles  had  made  so  sensible  a  choice, 
aod  was  so  likely  to  be  happy. 

Jfn.  Omk.  Oh,  Charles !  True,  as  you  say,  Charles 
will  be  mighty  happy. 

Omk,  Dont  yoa  think  so. 

ilfrs.  Omk.  I  am  convinced  of  it.    Poor  Charles !  Tan- 
mnch  concerned  for  him.     He  must  be  Terj  uneasy 
about  her.    I  was  thinking  whether  we  could  be  €»f  an j 
aerrice  to  him  in  this  a£^r. 

Oak,  Was  yoa,  my  Iotc  ?  that  is  Ttry  goad  of  yon. 
Why,  to  be  sore,  we  most  endeuToar  to  assiat  fahn. 
Let  me  see  ?  Howcan  we  manage  it }  Gad !  I  hafe  hit 
it.  The  luckiest  thought !  and  it  will  be  of  great  aer* 
Tice  to  Charles. 

ilfrs.  Oak.  Well,  what  is  it  ?  [EmgeHy,}—Yoa  know 
I  would  do  any  thing  to  serre  Charles,  and  oblige  you. 

Oak.  That  is  so  kind !  Lord,  my  dear,  if  you  would 
but  always  coonder  things  in  this  proper  light,  and 
continue  this  amiable  teaiper,  we  should  be  the  hap- 
piest people 

3hM.  Oak,  I  beliefe  so ;  but  what's  your  proposal  ^ 

Oak.  I  am  sore  you'll  like  it.^^^r1esi,  you  know, 
may,  perhaps,  be  so  lucky  as  to  meet  with  this  lad  j— 

Mn,  Oak.  True. 

Oak.  Now  I  was  thinking,  that  he  might,  with  your 
leave,  my  dear 

Mn.  Oak.  Well ! 

Oak,  Bring  her  home  here 

Mn.  Oak.  How  f 

Oak,  Yes,  bring  her  home  here,  my  dear ; — it  will 

make  poor  Charles's  mind  quite  easy :  and  you  may 

take  her  under  your  protection  til]  her  father  comes  to 
town. 
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Mrs.  Oak,  Amazing !  this  ia  even  beyond  my  ex- 
pecUtioD. 

Oak.  Why! what!— r— 

Mrs,  Oak,  Was  there  ever  such  assurance  !  [Bises,'] 
Take  her  under  my  protection!  What!  would  you 
keep  her  under  my  nose  ? 

Oak,  Nay>  I  never  conceived — I  thought  you  would 
have  approved 

Mrs,  Oak,  What !  make  me  your  convenient  woman ! 
—No  place  but  my  own  house  to  serve  your  purposes  ? 

Oak,  Lord,  this  is  the  strangest  misapprehension  !  I 
am  quite  astonished. 

Mrs,  Oak,  Astonished  !  yes— confused,  detected, 
betrayed,  by  your  vain  confidence  of  imposing  on  me. 
Why,  sure  you  imagine  me  an  idiot,  a  driveller. 
Charles,  indeed !  yes,  Charles  is  a  fine  excuse  for  you. 
The  letter  this  morning,  the  letter,  Mr.  Oakly ! 

Oak,  The  letter !  why  sure  that 

Mrs.  Oak.  Is  sufficiently  explained.  You  have  made 
it  very  clear  to  me.  Now  I  am  convinced,  I  have  no 
doubt  of  your  perfidy.  But  I  thank  you  for  some  hints 
you  have  given  me,  and  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  make 
use  of  them  :  nor  will  I  rest,  till  I  have  full  conviction, 
and  overwhelm  you  with  the  strongest  proof  of  your 
baseness  towards  me. 

Oak,  Nay,  but 

Mrs,  Oak,  Go,  go ! .  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  false- 
hood :  away  I  [Exit  Mrs.  Oakly. 

Oak,  Was  there  ever  any  thing  like  this  ?  Such  un- 
accountable behaviour !  angry  I  donH  k^ow  why  !  jea- 
lous of  I  know  not  what!    Hints! hints  I  havf 

given  her ! — What  can  she  mean  ?— — 

Toilet  crossing  the  stage. 

Toilet  I  where  are  you  going  ? 

To}7.  To  order  the  porter  to  let  in  no  company,  to 
qay  lady  to-day.  She  won't  see  a  single  soul,  sir.  {Exix^ 
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Oak.  What  an  unhappy  woman  !  Now  will  ahe  til  all 
day,  feeding  on  her  suspicions,  till  she  has  ccnriaicei 
herself  of  the  truth  of  them. 

John  crouiwg  the  tiage. 

Well,  sir,  what's  your  business  ? 

John.  Going  to  order  the  chariot,  sirf^-my  Taciy's 
going  out  immediately.  [JBrt^. 

Oak.  Going  out !  what  is  all  this  ? — ^But  every  way 
she  makes  me  miserable.  Wild  and  ungovernable  as 
the  sea  or  the  wind  !  made  up  of  storms  and  tempests ! 
I  can't  bear  it :  and  one  way  or  other  I  will  put  an  end 
to  it.  (Exit. 


Scene  IL^^Loify  Freehn^s  HoiM. 
Enter  Ladt  Frselove,  with  a  card^^EKYAfn/bUawing. 

Lady  F.  [Reading  as  she  enters. ]*^i<ikl  ttrtl?  take  ike 
liberty  qf  toaith^  on  her  kkfytkip  en  cavalier,  as  ke  comet 
from  the  menSge.  Does  any  body  vtait,  that  bionght  this 
card }        " 

Serv.  Lord  Trinket's  servant  is  in  the  haN,  madlutt. 

Latfy  F.  My  compliments,  and  I  ahM  be  glad  to  see 
his  lordship. — Where  is  Miss  Russet } 

Serv,  In  her  own  chamber,  madam. 

La^  F.  What  is  she  doing  ? 

Serv.  Writing,  I  balievc,  madam. 

Loify  F,  Oh,  ridiculous !— scribbling  to  that  Oakly, 
I  suppose.  [4p8r/.]-*-Let  her  kuo^,  I  should  he  glad 
of  her  company  here.  [Etit  SbAVant.]  It  is  a  mi^ty 
troublesome  thing  to  manage  a  simple  girl,  that  knows 
nothing  of  the  world.  Harriet,  like  all  other  girls,  is 
foolishly  fond  of  this  young  felk>w  of  her  own  choosing, 
her  first  love ;  that  is  to  say,  the  first  man  that  is  par- 
ticularly civil ;  and  the  first  air  of  consequence  which 
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a  yooBg  lady  gives  henelf.  Poor  ailly  soul! — But 
Oidcly  most  not  have  her,  podtiyely.  A  match  with 
Lord  Trinket  will  add  to  the  dignity  of  the  family.  I 
mast  bring  her  into  it.  I  will  throw  her  into  his  way 
^  often  as  possible^  and  leave  him  to  make  his  party 
good  as  hai  as  he  can.    But  here  she  comes. 

Mnier  HiutRiKT. 

Well,  B^met,  still  in  the  ponts !  nay,  pr'ythee  my  dear 
^ttle  runaway  giri«  be  more  cheerful !  your  everlasting 
^iiielancholy  pats  me  into  the  vapours* 

JHor.  Dear  madam»  excuse  me«  How  can  I  be  cheer- 
fiil  in  my  present  situaftioti }  I  know  my  father's  tem- 
per so  well,  that  I  am  svre  this  step  of  mine  must  al- 
most distract  him.  I  sometioMs  wish  Chat  I  had  re- 
mained in  the  country^  let  what  would  have  been  the 
'  consequence. 

La^  F,  Why,  it  is  a  naughty  child,  ibat^s  certain ; 
bot  it  need  not  be  so  uneasy  about  papa,  as  you  know 
that  I  wrote  by  last  night's  pcyit  to  acquaint  him  that 
his  little  lost  sheep  was  safe,  and  that  you  were  ready 
to  obey  his  commands  in  every  particular,  eMept  mar« 
rying  that  oaf.  Sir  Harry  Beagle.— Lord !  Lord !  what 
a  diflPerence  there  is  between  a  country  and  town  edu- 
cation !  Why,  a  London  hss  would  have  junvped  out  of 
a  window  into  a  gallanfs  arms,  and  without  thinking  of 
her  father,  unless  it  were  to  have  drawn  a  few  bills  on 
him,  been  a  hundred  miles  off  in  nine  or  ten  hoQr8>  or 
perhaps  out  of  the  kingdom  in  twenty-feur. 

Har.  I  fear  I  have  already  been  too  precipitate.  I 
tremble  for  the  cons(!quences. 

Lady  F.  I  swear,  child,  y«Mi  are  a  downright  prude. 
Your  way  of  talking  gives  me  the  spleen ;  so  full  of 
affection,  and  duty,  and  virtue,  'tis  just  like  a  funend 
seilnon.  And  yet,  pretty  soul!  it  can  love.— Well, 
I.vronder  at  your  taste;  a  sneaking,  simple  gentleman, 

VOL,  I.  I. 
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without  a  title !  and  when  to  my  knowledge  yoomigbt 
have  a  man  of  quality  to-morrow. 

Har»  Perhaps  jo.  Your  ladyship  must  ezcufleme^ 
but  many  a  man  of  quality  would  make  .me  mi- 
serable. 

Lady  F,  Indeed,  my  dear,  these  an  ted  iluirian.  notions 
will  never  do  now-a-days  \  and  at  the  same  time  too, 
those  little  wicked  eyes  of  yours  speak  a  very  different 
•language.  Indeed  you  have  6ne  eyes,  child  i .  and;tbey 
have  made  fine  work  with  Lord  Trinket. 

Har.  Lord  Trinket !  [Ckmtemptwmsly* 

Lady.F*  Yes,  Xx>rd  Trinket;  you  know  it  as  well  as 
I  do;  and  yet,  you  ill-natured  thing,  you  will  not  vouch- 
safe him  a  single  smile.  But  you  must  give  the  poor 
soul  a  little  encouragement,  pry'thee  do. 

Har,  Indeed  i  can\  madam,  for  of  all  mankind  Lord 
Trinket  is  my  aversion. 

Lady  F,  Why  so,  child  ?  He  is  counted  a  well-bred, 
iiensible  young  fellow,  and  the  women  all  think  him 
handsome. 

Har.  Yes,  he  is  just  polite  enough  to  be  able  to.be 
very  unmannerly,  with  a  great  deal  of  good  breeding; 
is  just  handsome  enough  to  make  him  most  excessively 
vain  of  his  person ;  and  has  just  reflection  enough  to 
6nish  him. for  a  eoxqomb ;  qualifications  which  are  all 
very  common  among  those  whom  your  ladyship  calls 
men  of  quality. 

Lady  F.  A. satirist  too!  Indeed,  my  dear,  this  af- 
fectation sits  very  awkwardly  upon  you.  There  will  be 
a  superiority  in  the  behaviour  of  persons  of  fashion. 

Har,  A  superiority,  indeed  !  for  his  lordship  always 
behaves  with  so  much  insolent  familiarity,  that  I  should 
almost  imagine  he  was  soliciting  roe  for  other  favours, 
rather  than  to  pass  my  whole  life  with  him. 

Z^(/j^  F..  Innocent  freedoms,  child,  which  every  fine 
woman  expects  to  be  taken  with  her,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  her  beauty. 
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'Har,  Tlseyare  freedoms,  which  I  think, no  innocent- 
woman  can  allow. 

Lady F.  Romantic  to  the  last  degree!— Wby^ you 
are  in  the  country  still,  Harriet ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Sort,  My  Lord  Trinket,  madam.         [Exit  Servant. 
Latfy  F.  I  swear  now  I  hare  a  good  mind  to  tell  him 
all  you  have  saidi 

Mnter  Lord  Trinket  in  boots,  Sec.  as  from  the  riding-house^ 

Your  lordship's  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

Lord  T,  Your  ladyship  does  me  too  much  honour. 
Here  1  am  cA  hottine  as  you  see — just  come  from  the 
menage.  Miss  Russet,  I  am  your  slave.  I  declare  it 
makes  me  quite  happy  to  find  you  together.  'Pon  ho- 
nour, ma'am,  [to  Harriet,]  I  begin  to  conceive  great 
hopes  of  you ;  and  as  for  you.  Lady  Freelove,  I  cannot 
•nfficiently  commend  your  assiduity  with  your  fair 
pupil.  She  was  before  possessed  of  every  grace  that 
pature  could  bestow  on  her,' and  nobody  is  so  well  qua* 
lifted -as  your  ladyship  to  give  her  the  ban  ton. 

Har.  Compliment  and  contempt  all  in  a  breath  ! — My 
lord,  I  am  obliged  to  you.  But,  waving  my  acknow- 
ledgments, give  me  leave  to  ask  your  lordship  whether 
nature  and  the  hon  ton  (as  you  call  it)  are  so  different, 
that  .we  must  give  op  one  in  order  to  obtain  the  other? 

Lord  T.  Totally  opposite,  madam.  The  chief  aim  of 
the  bon  ton  Is  to  reuder  persons  of  family  different  from 
the  vulgar,  for  whom  indeed  nature  serves  very  well. 
For  this  reason  it  has,  at  various  times,  been  ungenteel 
to  see,  to  hear,  to  walk,  to  be  in  good  health,  and  to 
have  twenty  other  horrible  perfections  of  nature.  Na- 
ture indeed  may  do  very  well  sometimes.  It  made  you, 
for  instance,  and  it  then  made  something  very  lovely ; 
and  if  you  would  suffer  us  of  quality  to  give  you  the 
Urn,  you  would  be  absolutely  divine ;  but  now^— >tC!A! — , 
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madam-— me— ^-nature  lever  nMide  loch  a  thi«g  as 
me. 

Har.  Why,  indeed,  I  tbtak  your  lordtbip  has  very 
few  obligations  to  her. 

Lord  T.  Then  you  really  think  it's  all  my  own  ?  I 
declare  now  that  is  a  mighty  genteel  compliment :  nay, 
if  yon  begin  to  flatter  already,  you  improve  apace. 
'P6n  honour.  Lady  Freelove,  I  belicTe  we  shall  make 
something  of  her  at  last. 

Lady  F.  No  doubt  on't.  It  is  in  your  lordship's 
power  to  make  her  a  complete  woman  of  fashion  at 
once. 

Lord  T  Hum !  Why,  ay 

Har.  Your  lordship  must  excuse  me.  I  am  of  a  very 
tasteless  disposition.  I  shall  never  bear  to  be  carried 
'out  of  nature. 

Lady  F.  You  are  out  of  nature  now,  Harriet !  I  am 
sure  no  woman  but  yourself  ever  objected  to  being 
carried  among  persons  of  quality.  Would  you  believe 
it,  my  lord  !  here  has  she  been  a  whole  week  in  town, 
and  would  never  suffer  me  to  introduce  her  to  a  rout, 
an  assembly,  a  concert,  or  even  to  court,  or  to  the  opera ; 
nay^  would  hardly  so  much  as  mix  with  a  living  soul 
that  has  visited  me. 

Lord  T,  No  wonder,  madam,  you  do  not  adopt  the 
manners  of  persons  of  fashion,  when  you  will  not  even 
honour  them  with  your  company.  Were  you  to  make 
one  in  our  little  coteries,  we  should  soon  make  yon  sick 
of  the  boors  and  bumpkins  of.  the  horrid  country.  By 
the  by,  I  met  a  monster  at  the  riding-honse  this  morn- 
ing who  gave  me  some  intelligence,  that  will  surprise 
you,  concerning  your  iBimily.  v 

'    Har.  What  intelligence  ? 

Laify  F.  Who  was  this  monster,  as  your  lordship  calls 
him  }  a  curiosity,  I  dare  say. 

Lord  T.  This  monster,  madam,  was  formerly  my  head 
groom,  and  had  the  care  of  all  my  running  horses;  but 
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growiDg  most  abominably  surly  and  extravagant*  as 
you  know  all  these  fellows  do^  I  turned  him  o£f;  and 
ever  since  my  brother^  Slouch  Trinket^  has  bad  the 
care  of  my  stud,  rides  all  my  principal  matches  him- 
self, and    " 

Mar,  Dear  my  lord,  don't  talk  of  your  groom  and 
your  brother,  but  tell  me  the  news.  Do  you  know  any 
thing^  of  my  father  ? 

Lor4  T,  Your  father,  madam,  is  now  in  town.  This 
fellow,  you  must  know,  is  now  groom  to  Sir  Harry 
Beagle,  your  sweet  rural  swain,  and  informed  me  that 
his  master  and  your  father  were  running  all  over  the 
town  in  quest  of  you ;  and  that  he  himself  had  orders 
to  inquire  after  you :  for  which  reason,  I  suppose,  he 
came  to  the  riding-house  stables,  to  look  after  a  horse, 
thinking  it,  to  be  sure,  a  very  likely  place  to  meet  you. 
Your  father,  perhaps,  is  gone  to  seelc  you  at  the  Tower, 
or  Westminster  Abbey,  which  is  all  the  idea  he  has  of 
London  ;  and  your  faithful  lover  is  probably  cheapen- 
ing a  hunter,  and  drinking  strong  beer,  at  the  Horse 
and  Jockey  in  Smithfield. 

Lady  F,  The  whole  set  admirably  disposed  of! 

Har.  Did  not  your  lordship  inform  him  where  I 
"wast 

JLord  T.  Not  I,  'pon  honour,  madam ;  that  I  left  to 
their  own  ingenuity  to  discover. 

Lady  F.  And  pray,  my  lord,  where  in  this  town  have 
this  polite  company  bestowed  themselves? 

L^yrd  T,  They  lodge,  madam,  of  all  places  in  the 
world,  at  the  Bull  and  Gate  Inn,  in  Holborn. 

LadyF.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  The  Bull  and  Gate!  Incom- 
parable !  What,  have  they  brought  any  hay  or  cattle  io 
town? 

'  Lord  T.  Very  well.  Lady  Freelove,  very  well,  indeed ! 
There  they  are,  like  so  many  graziers ;  and  there  it 
seems  they  have  learned  that  this  lady  is  cert&inly  in 
London. 

l2 
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Har.  Ho,  dear  madam,  send  a  card  directly  to  my 
&ther,  informing  him  where  I  an,  and  that  your  lady- 
ship would  be  glad  to  see  him  here.  For  my  part  I 
dare  not  venture  into  his  presence,  till  yoo  ha?e,  in 
some  measure,  pacified  him;  but,  for  heaven's  sake, 
desire  him  not  to  bring  that  wretched  fellow  along  with 
him. 

Lord  T.  Wretched  fellow!  Oho!  Connie,  Milor 
Trinket!  {AMe. 

jMdy  P.  Pll  send  immediately.     Who's  there  ? 

Enter  a  SfiavANT. 

Sana.  [Apart  io  I^oy  Frbbloye.]  Sir  Harry  Beagle 
is  below,  madam. 

Lady  F,  [Jpari  to  Seeyamt.]  I  am  not  at  home. 

Have  they  let  him  in } 

Serv,  Yes,  madam* 

Lady  F.  How  abominably  unlucky  this  isf  WeK, 
then,  show  him  into  my  dressing-room,  I  will  come  to 
him  there.  [Ejdi  Sbrvavt. 

Lord  T,  Lady  Freelove!  no  engagement,  I  hope^ 
We  woa't  part  with  you,  'pon  honour. 

Ltufy  F,  The  worst  engagement  in  the  world.  A  pair 
of  musty  old  prudes !  Lady  Formal  and  Miss  Prate. 

Lord,  T.  P  the  beldams !  As  nauseous  as  ipecacuanha, 
'pon  honour. 

La<fy  F.  Lud !  lud !  what  shall  I  do  with  them  ?  Why 
do  these  foolish  women  cone  troubling  nae  now?  I  most 
wait  on  them  in  the  dcessing^romn,  and  you  most  excuse 
the  card,  Harriet,  till  they  are  gone.  TH  dispatch  them 
as  soon  as  I  can,  but  heaven  knows  when  I  shall  get  rid 
of  them,  for  they  are  both  everlasting  gossips !  thoag^h 
the  words  come  from  her  ladyship  one  by  one,  Kke 
drops  from  a  still,  while  the  other  tiresome  woman  over- 
whehm  us  with  a  flood  of  impertinence.  Harriet,  you'll 
entertain  his  lordship  till  I  return.  [Exit. 

Lord  T.  Gone ! — ^'Pon  honour,  I  am  not  sorry  for  the 
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coraiog  in  of  these  old  tabbies,  and  am  much  o4)liged  to 
her  ladyship,  for  leaving  ns  such  an  agreeable  t^te  a 
t^te. 

Har,  Your  lordship  will  find  me  extremely  bad  com- 
pany. 

LordT.  Not  in  the  lea<t,  my  dear!  We'll  entertaiiT 
ourselves  one  way  or  other.  Til  warrant  yon. — ^'Egad,  I 
think  it  a  mighty  good  opportunity  to  establish  a  better 
acquaintance  with  you. 

Har.  I  don't  understand  you. 

Lord  T.    No? Why  then  Pll  speak  plainer.— 

[Paiuing,  and  looking  her  fitU  in  the  face,]  You  are  an 
amazing  fine  creature,  'pon  honour. 

Har.  If  this  be  your  lordship's  polite  conrersation,  I 
shall  leave  you  to  amuse  yourself  in  soliloquy.  [Going, 

Lord  T,  No,  no,  no,  madam,  that  must  not  be.  [iStop- 
ping  her."]  This  place,  my  passion,  the  opportunity,  all 
conspire— 

Har,  How,  sir!  you  don't  intend  to  do  me  any 
violence  ? 

Lord.  T.  'Pon  honour,  ma'am,  ft  will  be  doing  great 
violence  to  myself,  if  I  do  not.     Yon  must  excuse  me. 

[Struggling  wiih  her. 

Har.  Help!  help!  murder!  help! 

Lord  T.  Your  yelping  will  signify  nothing — ^nobody 
will  come.  [SiruggHng. 

Har.  For  heaven's  sake ! — Sir  ! — My  lord— — 

[Noite  wiihin. 

Lord  T.  Pox  on't,  what  noise! — -Then  I  must  be 
quick.  [Still  strugglif^. 

Har.  Help!  murder!  help!  help! 

Enter  CnAaLES,  hastify. 

Charles.  What  do  I  hear  ?  My  Harriet's  voice  calting 
(ot  help!— Ha!  [Seeing  tkem.]  Is  it  possible  ?^Tiirn, 
mif&an !  Fll  find  you  empbyment  [Pranm»%^ 
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Lord  T.  You  are  a  most  impertinent  scoundrel,  and 
rU  whip  you  through  ttie  lungs,  'pon  honour. 

[Thiy  fight — Harriet  runs  out,  screaming.  Help !  ^. 

Enter  Lady  Freelote,  Sir  Harry  Beagle,  and  Servants. 

.   Lady  F.  How^s  .this  ? — Swords  drawn  in  my  house  ! 
-—Part  them— — — [Ti^  are  parted,"}  This  is  the  most 

impudent  thing 

Lord  T,  Well,  rascal,  I  shall  find  a  time;  I  know  you. 


sir! 


Charles,  The  sooner  the  better;  I  know  your  lordship 
too. 

Sir  H.  rfaith,  madam,  [To  Lady  Freelove.]  we  had 
like  to  have  been  in  at  the  death. 

Laffy  F.  What  is  all  this  ?  Pray,  sir,  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  your  coming  hither,  to  raise  this  disturbance  ?  Do 
you  take  my  house  for  a  brothel  ?  [To  Charles. 

Charles,  Not  I,  indeed,  madam ;  but  L  believe  his 
lordship  does. 

Lord  T.  Impudent  scoundrel ! 

Lady  F,  Your  conversation,  sir,  is  as  insolent  as  your 
behaviour.     Who  are  you  ?  What  brought  you  here  ? 

Charles,  I  am  one,  madam,  always  ready  to  draw  my 
sword  in  defence  of  innocence  in  distress,  and  more 
especially  in  the  cause  of  that  lady  I  delivered  from  his 
lordship's  fury;  in  search  of  whom  I  troubled  your 
ladyship's  house. 

Lady  F,  Her  lover,  I  suppose ;  or  what  ? 

Charles.  At  your  ladyship's  service ;  though,  not  quite 
so  violent  in  my  passion  as  his  lordship  there. 

Lord  T.  Impertinent  rascal ! 

Lady  F.  You  shall  be  made  to  repent  of  this  inso- 
lence. 

Lord  T.  Your  ladyship  may  leave  that  to  me. 

Charles.  Ha  >  ha ! 

Sir  H.  But,  pray  what  is  become  of  the  lady  all  this 
while?  Why,  Lady  Freelove,  you  told  me  she  wa»not 
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here,  mmI  i'fkitb^  I  was  just  drawing  off  another  way,  if 
I  had  not  heard  the  view-halloo. 

Lady  F,  Yon  shall  see  her  immediately,  sir  f  Who's 
there  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Where  is  Miss  Russet ! 

Sen,  Gone  out,  madam. 

Latfy  F.  Gone  out  ?«— Where  ? 

Serv,  I  doat  know,  madam :  but  she  ran  down  the 
back  stairs,  crying  for  help,  croned  the  servants'  hall 
in  (ears,  and  took  a  ohair  at  the  door. 

Lady  F.  Blockheads  !  to  let  her  go  out  in  a  chair 
alone !— <3ro  and  inquire  after  her  imoMdiately. 

[Exii  SsaVANT. 

Sir  H,  Gone  ! — What  a  pox,  had  I  just  run  her  down, 
and  is  the  little  puss  8t<^  away  at  lest  ? 

Lady  F.  Sir,  if  you  will  walk  in,  [To  Sir  Harry.] 
with  his  lordship  and  me,  perhaps  you  may  hear  some 
tidings  of  her ;  though  it  is  most  probable,  she  may  be 
gone  to  her  father.  I  dont  know  any  other  friend  she 
has  in  town. 

Ckarles.  I  am  heartily  glad  she  is  gone.  She  is  safer 
any  where  than  in  this  house. 

Loffy  F.  Mighty  well,  sir ! — My  lord.  Sir  Harry, 

I  attend  yov. 

Lord  T,  You  shall  hear  from  me,  sir !    [To  Charles. 

Charks,  Very  well,  my  lord. 

Sir  H.  Stole  away !— — pox  on't-—— stole  away  ! 

[Exeunt  Sir  Harry  and  Lord  Trinket. 

Ldtify  F.  Before  I  follow  the  company,  give  me  leave 
to  tell  you,  sir,  that  your  behaviour  here  has  been  so 
extraordinary 

Charies.  My  treatment  here,  madam,  has  indeed  hfsen 
very  extraordinary. 

Loify  F.  Indeed  !—^ Well,  no  matter — permit  me  to 
acquaint  you,  sir,  that  there  Kes  your  way  out^^xA  >)Bi^ 
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yN  ksre  pan  IGm  Bmu  to  fl^|ltt,  yN  Hoiy  be  iwe 
of  Ml  beiBf  tiMbled  wkk  ay  oonpiB  J.  II  after  her 
MiBedialciT. 

Lm^  F.  If  ihe  kai  Mf  ngaid 
ibr^  aerer  pat  htndf  iato  tad 

Oario.  O,  madua,  there  caa  he  aa  4aabt  af  her 
icgaH  Cm-  that,  br  her  leaviag  vaar  bdyihip. 

La^P.  Leare'aiT  hoaae. 

OmHa.   Diiecdy^ A   chanaiag   hoaw!    asd  a 

chanaiogbdy  of  theboaaetoo!— Ha!  ha!  hft! 

Lmdy  F.  Valgar  felkm ! 

€larict.  Fiaebdj!  [fiaeaal  jcwralipr. 


ACT  m. 


&0u;  L—Ltufy  Fndmfe's  He 
JEater  Ladt  Fbbelove,  and  Lokd  Teixket. 

£or)tf  r.  Doucemau,  doucememe,  my  dear  Lady  Free* 
loTc ! Excuse  me,  I  meant  no  harm,  'poo  honour! 

La^  F.  Indeed,  indeed,  my  Lord  Trinket,  this  is 
absolutely  intolerable!  What,  to  ofier  radenesi  to  a 
yoobg  lady  in  my  house !  What  will  the  world  say  of 
it? 

Lard  T.  Just  what  the  world  pleases.— —^It  does  not 
signify  a  doit  what  they  say. — ^However,  I  ask  pardon ; 
but,  egad,  I  thought  it  was  the  best  way. — Devil  take 
Sir  Harry,  and  t'other  scoundrel  too ! — That  they  should 
come  driring  hither  just  at  so  critical  an  instant ! — And 
that  the  wild  little  thing  should  take  wing«  and  fly  away 
the  lord  knows  whither  !—»-—To0  honour.  Lady  Free- 
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Idve,  I  can  scarce  believe  this  obstinate  girl  a  relation  of 
yours. 

Lady  F-  Come,  come,  my  lord,  a  trace  with  your 
reflections  on  my  niece  !  Let  us  consider  what  is  best 
to  be  done. — Will  you  submit  to  be  governed  by  me, 
then  ? 

Lord  T,    ril  be  all  obedience your   ladyship's 

slave,  'pon  honour. 

Lady  F.  Why  then,  as  this  is  rather  an  ugly  affair 
in  regard  to  me,  as  well  as  your  lordship,  and  may  make 
some  noise,  I  think  it  absolutely  necessary,  merely  to 
save  appearances,  that  you  should  wait  on  her  father, 
palliate  matters  as  well  as  you  can,  and  make  a  formal 
repetition  of  your  proposal  of  marriage. 

Lord  T.  Your  ladyship  is  perfectly  in  the  right. — 
Yon  are  quite  au  fait  of  the  affair.  It  shall  be  done 
immediately,  and  then  your  reputation  will  be  safe,  and 
my  conduct  justified  to  all  the  world.  But  should  the 
old  rustic  continue  as  stubborn. as  his  daughter,  your 
ladyship,  I  hope,  has  no  objections  to  my  being  a  little 
rutie,  for  I  roust  have  her,  'pon  honour. 

Lady  F.  Do  what  you  will,  I  wash  my  hahds  of  it. 

She's  out  of  my  care  now,  you  know. — But  ybu  must 

beware  your  rivals.     One,  you  know,  is  in  the  house 

-with  her,  and  the  other  will  lose  no  opportunities  of 

getting  to  her. 

Lord  T.  As  to  the  fighting  gentleman,  I  shall  cut  out 
work  for  him  in  his  own  way.  Pll  send  him  a  petii  hiUet 
to-morrow  morning,  and  then  there  can  be  no  great 
difficulty  in  outvntting  her  bumpkin  father,  and  the 
•baronet. 

Fmcr  a  Servant* 

'&IT.  Captain  O'Cutter,  to  wait  on  your  ladyship. 

Lady  F,  O  the  hideous  fellow !  The  Irish  sailor-man, 
'for  whom  I  prevailed  on  your  lordship  to  get  the  post  of 
regulating  captain.    I  suppose,  he  is  coiuft  \a  Vw^  tbl^ 
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with  bis  odious  thanks.    I  won't  b«  troubled  with  him 
now. 

Lord  T.  Let  him  in,  by  all  means.  He  is  tke  best 
creature  to  laugh  at  in  nature.  He  is  a  perfect  sea 
monster,  and  always  looks  and  talks  as  if  he  was  upon 

deck.     Besides,  a  thought  strikes  me He  may  be  of 

use. 

Lady  F.  Well send  the  creature  up  then%  [£xii 

Servant.]  But  what  fine  thought  is  this? 

Lord  T,  A  cotf  demaitre,  'pon  honour !  I  intend 

but,  hush !  here  the  porpus  comes. 

Enier  Captain  O'Cutter. 

Lady  F.  Captain>  your  humble  servant !  I  am  Tcry 
glad  to  see  you.  , 

G*Ciet,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you^  my  lady!  Upoft^ 
my  conscience,  the  wind  favoufs  me  al  all  pointsi.  I 
had  no  sooner  got  under  way,  to  tank  yo«r  ladyship,  bat 
I  have  borne  down  upon  my  noble  friend  his  lordship 
too.     I  hope  your  lordship's  well  ? 

Lord  T.  Very  well,  I  thank  you.  Captain  t— But  you 
seem  to  be  hurt  in  the  service :  what  is  the  meaning  of 
that  patch  over  your  right  eye  ? 

CCut,  Some  advanced  wages  from  my  new  post,  my 
lord !  This  pressing  is  hot  work,  though  it  entiUes  us  to 
smart  money. 

Idufy  F.  And  pray,  in  what  perilous  adventure  did 
you  get  that  scar.  Captain  ? 

(yCtU,  Quite  out  of  my  element,  indeed^  my  lady.  I 
got  it  in  an  engagement  by  land.  A  day  or  two  ago,  I 
'spied  three  stout  fellows,  beloitging  to  a  merchantman. 
They  made  down  Wapping.  I  immediately  gave  my 
lads  the  signal  to  chase,  and  we  bore  down  right  upon 
them.  They  tacked,  and  lay  to-^We  gave  them  a 
thundering  broadside,  which  they  resaved  like  men ; 
and  one  of  them  made  use  of  small  arms,  which  carried 
off  the  weathermost  corner  of  Ned  Gage's  hat;  so  I 
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iiOBiecKately  stood  in  with  him,  and  raked  him,  but 
resaved  a  wound  on  my  starboard  eye,  from  the  stock  of 
the  pifltol.  However^  we  took  them  all^  and  they  now 
Vm  under  the  hatches^  with  fifty  more,  a-board  a  tender 
off  the  Tower. 

Lord  T.  WeU  done,  noble  Captun  f  ■  ■  Bot,  how- 
ever, you  will  soon  have  better  erapioyment,  for.  I 
think,  the  next  step  to  your  present  post,  is  commonly 
d  ship. 

C*Cui,  The  sooner  the  better,  my  lord!  Honest 
Terence  (VCutter  shall  never  flinch,  I  warrant  you ;  and 
has  had  as  much  sea-sarvice,  as  any  man  in  the  navy. 

Lord  T.  You  may  depend  on  my  good  offices.  Cap- 
tain!  Ba^  in  the  meantime,  it  is  in  your  power  to  do 
Me  a  &vour. 

O'Gm^.  a  £[iVoar,  my  lord  ?«— yo«ir  lordship  does  me 
honour.  I  would  go  round  the  world,  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  by  day  or  by  night»  to  sarve  your  lordship,  or 
my  good  lady  bene. 

Lord  T.  Dear  madam,  the  luckiest  thought  in  nature ! 
{j^part  to  Ladt  F.] — ^The  fovour  I  ha^e  to  ask  of  you. 
Captain,  need  not  carry  you  ao  far  ont  of  your  way. 
The  whole  affiiir  is,  that  there  are  a  couple  of  impudent 
fellows,  at  an  inn  in  Holborn,  who  have  affronted  me, 
and. you  would  oblige  me  infinitely,  by  pressing  them 
into  his  majesty's  service. 

Lafy  Jf^  Now  I  under8tand-«-^^-AdmirabIe !    [Apart, 

fyOu,  With  all  my  heart,  my  lord,  and  tank  you  too, 
'fiiit.  But,  by  the  by,  I  hope  they  are  not  hoose- 
kjoepors,  or  freemen  of  the  city.  There^li  the  de7il  to 
pay  in  meddling  with  them.  They  boder  one  so  about 
liberty,  and  property,  and  stuff. — It  was  but  t'other 
day,  that  Jack  Trowaer  was  carried  before  my  Lord 
libyor,  and  lost  above  a  twelvemonth's  pay,  fbr  nothing 
at  all,  at  all. 

;  Lard  7.  FJl  take  care  you  shall  be  brought  into*  no 
troa^le.    Tkest  fellowa  wen  fimnedy  my  groowiu    U 

VOL.  I.  M 
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you'll  call  on  me  in  the  morning,  Pll  go  with  you  tath^^ 
place. 

O'Cui.  PI]  be  with  your  lordship,  and  bring  with  me 
four  or  five  as  pretty  boys,  as  you'll  wish  to  clap  your 
two  looking  eyes  upon  of  a  summer's  day. 

Lord  T.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you— fiat.  Captain,  I 
have  another  little  favour  to  beg  of  you. 

O'Cut.  Upon  my  shoul.  Til  do  it. 

Lord  T.  What,  before  you  know  it  ? 

CCut'  Fore  and  aft,  my  lord  ! 

Lord  T.  A  gentleman  has  offended  me  in  a  point  of 
honour 

O'Cut,  Cut  his  troat! 

Lord  T.  Will  you  carry  him  a  letter  from  me  ? 

O'Cui.  Indeed  and  I  will : — and  Pll  take  you.  in  tow 
too ;  and  you  shall  engage  him  yard-arm  and  yard-arm. 

Lord  7.  Why,  then.  Captain,  you'll  come  a  little 
earlier  to-morrow  morning  than  you  proposed,  that  you 
may  attend  him  with  my  billet,  before  you  proceed  on 
the  other  affair. 

O'Cut.  Never  fear  it,  my  lord ^Your  sarvant  !-?- 

My  ladyship,  your  humble  sarvant ! 

La(fy  F.  Captain,  yours — Pray  give  my  service  to 
my  friend  Mrs.  O'Cutter.    How  does  she  do? 

0*Ciit.  I  tank  your  ladyship's  axing— ^ — ^The  dear 
creature  is  purely  tight  and  well. 

Lord  T,  How  many  children  have  you.  Captain  ? 

0*Cui.  Four,  and  please  your  lordship,  and  another 
upon  the  stocks. 

Lord  T,  When  it  is  launched,  I  hope  to  be.atthsf 
christening.-^Pll  stand  godfather.  Captain ! 

(yCui.  Ypur  lordship's  very  good. 

Lord  T.  Well,  you'll  come  to-morrow. 

(yCut.  Ay,  my  lord,  and  every  day  .  next  week.->- 
Little  Terence  O'Cutter  never  fails,  fait,  when  a  troat 
is  to  be  cut.  [£jrV. 

Latfy  F.  Ha  I  ha  I  ha !  But,  sure  you  don't  intend  to 
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ship  off  both  her  father  and  her  country  lover  for  the 
Indies  ? 

Lord  T.  O  no !  Only  let  them  contemplate  the  inside 
of  a  ship^  for  a  day  or  two. 

Latfy  P.  Well,  but  after  all,  my  lord,  this  is  a  very 
bold  undertaking.  I  don't  think  youMl  be  able  to  put 
it  in  practice. 

Lord  T.  Nothing  so  easy,  'pon  honour.*-This  artifice 
must,  at  least,  take  them  out  of  the  way  for  some  time, 
and,  in  the  meanwhile,  measures  may  be  concerted  to 
carry  off  the  girl. 

Enter  a  Sebvant. 

Serv,  Mrs.  Oakly,  madam,  is  at  the  door,  in  her 
chariot,  and  desires  to  have  the  honour  of  speaking  to 
your  ladyship,  on  particular  business. 

Lord  T.  Mrs.  ()akly!  what  can  that  jealous-pated 
woman  want  with  you  ? 

Lady  F.  No  matter  what. — I  hate  her  mortally. — 
Let  her  in.  [Exit  Seevamt. 

Lord  r.  What  wind  blows  her  hither  ? 

Lady  F.  A  wind  that  must  blow  us  some  good. 

Lord  T.  How  ? — I  was  amazed  you  chose  to  see  her. 

Lady  F.  How  can  you  be  so  slow  of  apprehension  I 

■  ■  -She  comes,  you  may  be  sure,  on  some  occasion 
relating  to  this  girl :  in  order  to  assist  young  Oakly, 
perhaps,  to  sooth  me,  and  gain  intelligence,  and  so 
forward  the  match ;  but  I'll  forbid  the  banns,  I  warrant 
you.— Whatever  she  wants,  Pll  draw  some  sweet 

mischief  out  of  it. But^  ^way!  away! — I  think  I 

hear  her — slip  down  the  back  stairs— or — stay,  now  I 
think  on't,  go  out  this  way-^meet  her — and  be  sure  to 
make  her  a  very  respectful  bow,  as  you  go  out. 

Lord  T.  Hush !  here  she  is ! 
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Enier  Mm.  Oaklt. 

[Lord  TKtmctr  k&mt,  ami  tsdi. 

Mrs.  Oak.  I  beg  pardon,  for  givtag  ywn  Myahip 
this  trouble. 

Lady  F.  I  am  always  gkd  of  the  iioiiour  of  secii^ 
Mrs.  Oakly. 

Mr$.  Oak.  There  is  a  letter,  nadam,  just  cdme  from 
the  country,  which  has  occasioned  some  alarm  in  oor 
£unily.    It  comes  from  Mr.  Russet 

Lady  F.  Mr.  Russet ! 

Mrs.  Oak.  Yes,  from  Mr.  Russet,  madam;  and  is 
chiefly  concerning  his  daughter.  As  she  has  the  honour 
of  being  related  to  your  ladyship,  I  took  the  liberty  of 
waiting  on  you. 

La(fy  F.  She  is,  indeed,  as  you  say,  madam,  a  relation 
of  mine ;  but,  after  what  has  happened,  I  scarce  knoti^ 
how  to  acknowledge  her. 

Mrs.  Oak.  Has  she  been  so  much  to  blame  then  ? 

La<fy  F.  So  much,  madam  I Only  judge  for  your- 
self.—-Though  she  had  been  so  indiscreet,  not  to  say 
indecent,  in  her  conduct,  as  to  elope  from  her  father,  I 
was  in  hopes  to  have  hushed  up  that  matter,  for  the 
honour  of  our  family.— But  she  has  run  away  from  me 
too,  madam : — went  off  in  the  most  abrupt  manner,  not 
an  hour  ago. 

Mrs.  Oak.  You  surprise  me.  Indeed,  her  father,  by 
his  letter,  seems  apprehensive  of  the  worst  conse- 
quences.— But  does  your  ladyship  imagine  any  harm 
has  happened  ? 

Lady  F.  I  can't  tell — ^I  hope  not But,  indeed, 

she's  a  strange  girl.  You  know,  madam,  youug  women 
can't  be  too  cautious  in  their  conduct.  She  is,  I  am 
sorry  to  declare  it,  a  very  dangerous  person  to  take  into 
a  family. 

Mrs.  Oak.  Indeed  !  [Alarmed. 

Lady  F.  If  I  was  to  say  all  I  know- 
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Mn.  Oak.  Why>  sure  your  ladyship  knows  of  no- 
thing, that  has  been  carried  on  clandestinely  between 
Jber  and  Mr.  Oakly*  [In  disorder, 

Ijufy  F.  Mr.  Oakly  I 

Mrs.  Oak.  Mr.  Oakly--4io,  not  Mr.  Oakly — that  is, 
Aot  my  husband — I  don't  mean  him  -not  him — bat  his 
aephew-^young  Mr.  Oakly. 

Latfy  F»  Jealous  of  her  husband  I  So^  so !  now  I  know 
my  game.  [Aside. 

Mrs.  Oak,  But  pray,  madam,  give  me  leave  to  ask, 
was  there  any  thing  very  particular  in  her  conduct, 
while  she  was  iayour  ladyship's  house? 

Lady  F.  Why,  really,  considering  she  was  here 
scarce  a  week,  her  behaviour  was  rather  mysterious ;— - 
letters  and  messages,  to  and  fro,  between  her  and  I  don't 
know  who. — I  suppose  you  know  that  Mr.  Oakly's 
nephew  has  been  here,  madam  ? 

Mrs.  Oak.  I  was  not  sure  of  it.  Has  he  been  to  wait 
on  your  ladyship  already  on  this  occasion  ? 

Latfy  F.  To  wait  on  me !  'The  expression  is  much 
too  polite  for  the  nature  of  his  visit.—- My  Lord  Trinket, 
^he  nobleman  whom  you  met  as  you  came  in,  had,  you 
inust  know,  madam,  some  thoughts  of  my  niece,  and,  as 
it  would  have  been  an  advantageous  match,  I  was  glad 
4pf  it :  but,  I  believe,  after  what  he  has  been  witness  to 
this  morning,  he  wiil  drop  all  thoughts  of  it« 

Mrs.  Oak.  I  am  sorry,  that  any  relation  of  mine  should 
jN)  far  forget  himself    ■ 

JiUify  F.  It's  no  matter — his  behaviour,  indeed,  as 
well  as  the  young  lady's,  was  pretty  extraordinary — 
pod  yet,  af^r  all,  I  don't  believe  he  is  the  object  of  her 
affections. 
Mrs.  Oak.  Ha !  [Much  aiarmed. 

Lady  F.  She  has  certainly  an  attachment  somewhere, 
%  strong  one ;  but  his  lordship,  who  was  present  all  the 
time,  was  convinced,  as  well  as  myself,  that  Mr.  Oakiy's 
nephew  was  rather  a  convenient  friend,  a  kind  of  ^g;v^ 

M  2 
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between*  Uian  Ike  iover.— -^Bkcs  me,  uudum,  you 
change  colour ! — yoo  seen  ummay  I  Whai'k  tke  matter  ? 

ilfrv.   Quk.    Nothing* madam, ftoti>ing^f*-*^Hi 

little  shocked*  that  my  husband  should  behave  ai^ 

Idufy  F,  Your  husband,  madam  t 

Mr9.  Oak,  Hit  nephew,  I  mean.«*^^Hia  oapardoDaMe 
rudeness — But  I  am  not  well  ■  ■  ■  I  am  sorry  I  have  giTea 
your  ladyship  so  moch  troubi&-^^U  take  my  leate« 

La^  P,  I  declare,  madam,  you  frighten  me*  Your 
being  so  Tistbly  afl^ted,  makes  me  quite  oileaay.  I 
hope  I  have  not  said  any  thing-^^^^I  really  doat  beliave 
your  husband  is  in  fault.  Men,  to  be  sure,  altow  Ikalaii- 
•elves  strange  liberties— But,  I  think,  nay,  I  am  tmrt,  it 
cannot  be  so^^It  is  impossible  I  Jkm't  let  what  I  have 
said,  have  any  effect  on  yott« 

Mrs.  Oah  No,  it  has  not— I  have  no  idea  of  sock  a 
thing. — Your  ladyship^s  most  obedieat^CMn)^  new 
iurm.} — ^But,  sure,  madam,  yovt  have  not  he8r4«^or 
donH  know  aay  thing.  ■■    ■ 

Lady  F.  Come,  come,  Mhk  Oakly,  I  me  heer  it  is, 
and  it  would  not  be  kind  to  say  all  I  know*  I  dace  aat 
tell  yoo  what  I  have  beard.  Only,  be  on  your  gnard^i^ 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  that.  Do  yoa  be  agMtt  giviag 
the  girl  aay  cottateaaace,  and  see  what  efibcl  it  Imm» 

Mrs.  Oak,  I  will— —I  am  much  obigedf-^-^-^Birf; 
does  it  appear  to  your  ladyship,  then,  thai  Mr. 
Oakly 

Laify  F,  No,  not  at  all — nothing  ifi't,  I  date  say-^ 
would  not  create  naeasiness  in  a  fiBmily-^but  I  aai  a 
woman  myself,  have  been  married,  and  cant  help  hek- 
ing  for  you*'— But  d<m*l  be  uneaiy,  there's  nMhing  io% 
I  dare  say. 

Mrs.  Oak.  I  think  so.— —Your  ladyship's  buinble 
servant* 

Latfy  F.  Your  servant,  madam*-'— ^ray  donH  be 
alarmed;  I  most  ineist  on  your  not  making  yovraelf 
uneasy. 
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Mn*  Mb  Not  at  all  ftlanned'-»Dot  in  the  least  un- 
ea^— -Yovr  meat  obedient  [BsU. 

tadyf.  Ha!  ha!  haf  There  the  goes,  brinafal  of 
anger  and  joaloosy,  to  fcat  it  all  on  her  husband*— 
Mercy  on  the  poor  man ! 

Enter  Lord  Trinket, 

Bless  ffle,  my  hmf,  I  thought  yon  wM  gone ! 

Latd  T.  Only  into  the  next  room.  My  curiosity 
would  not  let  me  stir  a  step  farther.  I  heard  it  all, 
and  was  never  more  direrted  in  tay  lifb>  'pon  honour. 
Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Lady  F.  How  the  silly  creature  teok  it — ^Ha !  ha ! 
ha! 

Lard  T,  Ha !  ha !  ha !— My  dear  Lady  Freelove,  you 
hare  a  deal  of  ingenuity^  a  deal  of  esprii,  'pon  honour. 

Lmfy  F,  A  little  shell  thrown  into  the  enemy's  works, 
that^s  alK 

Boih.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  haf 

Lady  F.  But  f  must  leare  you-^I  have  twenty  visits 
to  pay.  TouMi  Fet  me  know  how  you  succeed  in  you^ 
secret  expedlth>n. 

Lord  T.  That  you  may  depend  on. 

La^  F.  Remember^  then,  that  to-morrow  morning  I 
expect  to  see  you.  At  present,  your  lordship  will  excuse 
me.— —Who's  there  ?  [Calling  io  the  SvcvAnrt.]  S^nd 
Epingle  into  my  dressing-room.  lEintmi. 


Scene  IL — Mr.  Oakl^i  Jf&use. 

Mnter  HA&aiiT,  following  William. 

Har.  Not  at  home !  Are  you  sure,  that  Mrt  Oakfy  is 
not  at  home,  sir  ? 
WW.  She  is  just  gone  out,  madam. 
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Hot.  I  have  iomething  of  coiueqaencei  ■  ■  If  yon 
will  give  me  leave,  sir,  I  will  wait  till  the  retaroa. 

Wm  You  would  not  see  her,  if  you  did,  madam.  She 
ha3  given  positive  jorders  not  to  be  interrupted  with  any 
company  to-day. 

Har,  Sure,  sir,  if  you  was  to  let  her  know,  that  I  had 
particular  business 

ffill.  I  should  not  dare  to  trouble  her,  indeed,  madam. 

Har,  How  unfortunate  this  is !  What  can  I  do } — 
JPray,  sir,  can  I  see  Mr.  Oakly,  then  ? 

Ji^lL  Yi^,  madam :  Til  acquaint  my  master,  if  you 
please. 

JIar,  Pray  do,  sir. 

WilL  Will  you  favour  me  with  your  name,  madam  ? 

Har.  Be  pleased,  sir,  to  let  him  know,  that  a  lady 
fJiwxe^  to  speal^  with  him* 

WiU.  I  shall,  madam.  [Exit  William. 

Har.  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  Mrs.  Oakly.  What 
an  unhappy  situation  am  I  reduced  to ! — I  must  bow, 
however,  splicit  Mr.  Oakly's  protection ;  a  circumstance 
{all  things  .coi^si(}ered)  rather  dis^reeable  to  a  delica^ 
mind,  and  which  nothing,  but  the  absolute  necessi^  of 
it,  could  excuse. 

Enter  Oakly. 

Oak.  [Ai  erUcring,'}  Where  is  this  lady? — [Seeing  her  J] 

P)e$9  me.  Miss  Russet,  is  jit  you^ Was  eyer  any 

thing  so  unlucky?  [Aside.]  Is  it  possible,  madam,  that 
I  see  you  here  ? 

Har,  It  is  too  true,  sir ;  and  the  occasion,  on  which 
I  am  now  tp  trouble  you,  is  so  mi^ch  in  need  of  an 
apology,  that 

Oak.  Pray  make  none,  madam^ — If  my  wife  should 
Return  before  I  get  her  out  of  the  hpuse  again ! — 

[Aside. 

Har,  1  dare  say^  sir,  you  are  i)ot  quite  a  ^traneer  to 
the  attachment  your  nephew  has  professed  to  me« 


Ml.  i  am  nol^  iiMidaBi.-^I  kof«  Ckarlesiias  not  been 
gitiky  of  any  baBeaesi  towards  you.  If  he  has,  I'll  neTer 
$ee  his  &ce  9g9an. 

Har,  I  have  no  cause  to  accuse  kTm.—- But-^-^ — 

Qmk.  But  What,  madam?  Pray  be  quick > The 

Tery  [>enoD  in  the  world  I  would  not  hate  seen !  {Ande, 

Har,  You  aeem  uneasy,  sir ! 

(Mt.  No,  nothing  at  all-^Pray  go  on,  madam. 

Har,  I  am  at  present,  sir,  through  a  concurrence  of 
strange  accidents,  ifn  a  very  unfortunate  situation,  and 
do  ne^  katow  what  wiU  become  of  me  without  your 
assistance!. 

Oak.  PU  do  every  thiag  in  my  fwwer  to  aerve  you. 
I  know  of  yevr  leaving  your  father,  by  a  letter  we  have 
had  from  him.  Pray  let  me  know  the  rest^of  youi'  story. 

Har,  My  story,  sir,  it  very  short.  When  I  left  my 
ftlihcr's,^!  came  imnwdiately  to  London,  and  took  refuge 
with  a  relatroB ;  ^^here,  instead  of  meeting  wilih  the 
protection  I  expected,  I  was  alarmed  with  the  moat 
infamous  designs  upon  my  honour.  It  is  not  an  hour 
ago  since  your  nephew  rescuied  to^  from  the  attempts  of 
a  villain.  I  trem.ble  to  think,  that  I  left  him  actually 
ettjgaged  tn  a  duel. 

Oak,  Re  ts  very  safe.  He  has  just  sent  home  the 
dutriot  from  the  St.  Albana  tavern,  where  he  dines  to* 
day. But  what  are  your  commands  for  me,  madiam  ? 

Har,  The  favour,  sir,  I  would  now  reqvT'^st  of  you  is, 
that  you  would  suffer  me  to  remain,  for  a  fow  d«r|rs,  in 
your  houae. 

€ktk.  Madam! 

Hitt.  And  that,  in  thd  meantim<!,  you  ^i[]  use  your 
utmost  endeavours  to  reconcile  me  to  my  father,  without 
his  forcing  me  into  a  marriage  wfth  Sir  Harry  Beagle. 

Oak,  This  is  the  most  perplexing  situation  !-"— ^Why 
M  not  Charles  take  care  to  bestow  you  properly  ? 

Har.  It  is  most  probable,  sir,  that  I  should  not  havte 
consented  to  such  a  metoure  myself.    Tlte  wotld  Vi.  Vsvsx 
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too  apt  to  ceniBare,  even  withoat «  cante :  and  if  you 
are  to  kind  as  to  admit  me  into  3rntir  house,  I  must 
desire  not  to  consider  Mr.  Oakly  in  any  other  light 
than  as  your  nephew. 

Vak.  What  an  unlucky  circomstancel— — ^Upon  my 
soul,  madam,  I  would  do  any  thing  lo  serve'  you — ^but 
being  in  my  house,  creates  a  difficulty  that     ■ 

Har.  I  hope,  sir,  you  do  not  doubt  the  truth  of  what  I 
have  told  you  ? 

Oak.  I  religiously  believe  every  tittle  of  it,  madam, 
but  I  have  particular  family  considerations,  that-  ■■ 

Har*  Sure,  sir,  you  cannot  suspect  me  to  be  base 
enough  to  form  any  connections  in  your  family  con- 
trary to  your  inclinations,  while  I  am  living  rn  your 
house! 

Oak.  Such  <:onnections,  madam,  would  do  me  and  all 
my  family  great  honour.  I  never  dreamt  of  any  scruples< 
on  that  account. — What  can  I  do  ?^ — ^Let  me  seer-rlet  xne 
see — suppose r— —  [Pausing, 

Enter  Mrs.  Oakly  behind,  in  a  capuchin,  tippei,  ifc» 

Mrs.  Oak,  I  am  sure  I  heard  the  voice  of  a  woman, 

eon  versing  with  my  husband-i Ha !  [Seeing 'BjiA-. 

BiET.]  It  is  so,  indeed!  Let  me  contain  myself-— I'll 
Usten. 

Har.  I  see,  sir,  you  are  not  inclined  to  aexYe  me — 
good  heaven !  what  jam  I  reserved  to  ? — Why,  why  did 
I  leave  my  father's  house,  to  expose  myself  to  greater 
distresses  ?  [Ready  ip  toeep, 

Oak^  I  would  do  any  thing  for  your  sake :  indeed  I 
would.  So  pray  be  comforted,  and  Til  think  of  som^ 
proper  place  to  bestow  you  in. 

Mrs,  Oak.  So !  so  ! 

Har.  What  place  can  be  .so  proper  as  your  owji 
bouse  ? 

Oifk,  lyiy  dear  mfulam,  J^ 
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Mrs,  Oak,  My  dear  madam ! Mighty  trell  f— • 

Oak.    Hush !— hark ! what  noise no— — no-i 

thing.  But  Pll  be  plain  with  you,  madam,  we  may  be 
interrupted.— -—The  family  considerations  I  hinted  at, 
i»  nothing  else  than  my  wife.  She  is  a  little  unhappy 
in  her  temper^  madam ; — and  if  you  were  to  be  admitted 
into  the  house,  1  don't  know  what  would  be  the  conse* 
quence. 

Mrs.  Oak.  Very  fine ! 

Har.  My  behaviour,  sir ! 

Oak.  My  dear  life,  it  would  be  impossible  for  yon  td 
behave  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  give  h6r  suspicion. 

Har,  But  if  your  nephew,  sir,  took  every  thing  upon 
himself 

Oak.  Still  that  would  not  do,  madam  '——Why,  this 
^ery  morning,  when  the  letter  came  from  yonr  father, 
though  I  positively  denied  aoy  knowledge  of  it,  and 
Charles  owned  it,  yet  it  was  almost  impossible  to  pacify 
her. 

Har.  What. shall  I  do  ? — What  will  become  of  me  ? 

Oak.  Why,  lookye,  my  dear  madam^  since  my  wife 
is  so  strong  an  objection,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
me  to  take  you  into  the  house.  Nay,  if  I  had  not  known 
she  was  gone  out,  just  before  you  came,  I  should  be 
uneasy  at  your  beiifg  here,  even  now.  So  we  must 
manage  as  well  as  we  can.—* Pll  take  a  private  lodging 
for  you  a  little  way  off,  unknown  to  Charles,  or  my 
wife,  or  any  body ;  and  if  Mrs.  Oakly  should  discover  it 
at  last,  why  the  whole  matter  will  light  upon  Charles, 
yon  know. 

Mrs.  Oak.  Upon  Charles  I 

Har.  How  unhappy  is  my  situation !  [Weeping.]  I 
9m  ruioed  for  ever. 

Oak.  Ruined  !  Not  at  all.  Such  a  thing  as  this  has 
happened  to  many  a  young  lady  before  you,  and  all  has 
been  well  again— —Keep  up  your  spirits !  I'll  contrive, 
if  I  pofsibly  can,  to  v^sit  you  every  day w 
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Mn.  Oak.  [Aihmidag.]  YfM  you  to  ?  O,  Mr.  O^kly ! 
have  I  dijBcovered  you  at  last?  I'll  yisityoii.  iod^d! 
And  you^  my  dear  iQadam,  HI'    ■■ 

Har.  Madam«  I  don't.  Mndentand— -»* 

Mrs,  Oak*  I  undentand  tbe  whole  affiMr»  and  haT# 
oaderilood  it  for  soine  time  pa^— You  shail  huve  a 
private  lodging,  miss !— -*— It  is  the  fittest  plac«  for  yo«i 
I  believe. How  dare  you  look  me  in  the  face  ? 

Oak.  For  Heaven's  sake,  my  love,  don't  l)e  so  vMc^t 
—You  are  quite  wrong  in  this  aflhir"-you  den't  know 
who  you  are  artalking  to.  This  lady  is  a  peiwNi  of 
fashion. 

Mrs.  Oak.  Fine  foshioq,  iiidaad !  to  seduce  olber 
women's  husbands ! 

Har.  Dear  madam ;  how  can  you  inn^ine-— *• 

Oak.  I  tell  you,  my  dear,  this  is  the  young  lady  that 
Charley— -« — 

Mrs.  Oak.  Mighty  well!  but  that  w<m't  do,  lirl-^ 
Did  not  I  hear  you  lay  the  whole  intrigue  together } 
Did  not  I  hear  your  fine  plot  of  throwing  all  the  blitfne 
upon  Charles  P-^-T- 

0ajb«  ti9ff»  be  cool  a  moment.-— «— You  must  know, 
my  dear,  that  the  letter  which  came  this  Biorniiig  re? 
l^ted  to  this  lady-r-*^ 

Jl^rs,  Onk»  I  know  it.. 

Oak,  And  since  that,  it  seems,  Charles  has  been  sq 
fortunate  as  tO'    ■ 

Mrs.  Oak.  O,  you  deceitful  man!— — »That  trick  is 
too  stale  to  pass  again  with  me,-  ■  ■  It  is  plain  now 
what  you  meant  by  your  proposing  to  take  her  into 
the  house  this  morning.— ^But  the  gentlewoman  coiiild 
introduce  herself,  I  see. 

Oak.  Fie!  fie!  my  dear,  she  came  on  purpose  to 
inquire  for  you. 

JIfrs.  Oak.  For  me !— ^ — better  and  better  !«*— *Did 
not  she  watch  her  opportunity,  apd  come  to'  you  just 
as  I  went  out }  But  I  am  oblij^  to  you  for  yoiir  Tifeilv 
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madam*    It  is  sufficiently  paid.     Pray,  don't  let  me 
detain  you. 

Oak,  For  shame !  for  shame !  Mrs.  Oakly  !  How  can 
you  be  so  absurd  ?  Is  this  proper  behaviour  to  a  lady  of 
her  character  ? 

Mrs.  Oak,  1  have  heard  her  character.  Go,  my  fine 
runaway  madam!  Now  you  have  eloped  from  your  fa- 
mily, and  run  away  from  your  aunt!    Go! You 

aha^n't  stay  here,  I  promise  you. 

Oak.  Pr'ythee,  be  quiet.  You  don't  know  what  you 
are  doing.    She  shall  stay. 

3irs.  Oak,  She  sha'n't  stay  a  minute. 

Oak.    She  shall  stay  a  minute,    an    hour,  a  day,  a 

week,  a  month,  a  year ! 'Sdeath,  madam,  she  shall 

stay  for  ever,  if  I  choose  it. 

Mrs.  Oak,  How ! 

Har,  For  heaven's  sake,  sir,  let  me  go.  I  am 
frightened  to  death. 

Oak.  Don't  be  afraid,  madam !  ■  She  shall  stay,  I, 
insist  upon  it. 

Rus.  [Wiihin.l  I  tell  you,  sir,  I  will  go  up.  I  am  sure 
the  lady  is  here,  and  nothing  shall  hinder  me. 

Har.  O,  my  father !  my  father !  [Faints  away. 

Oak,  See!  she  faints.     [Catching  her,] Ring  the 

bell!  Who's  there? 

Mrs.  Oak,  What !  take  her  into  your  arms  too ! — I 
have  no  patience. 

Enter  Russet. 

Rus.  Where  is  this ha!    fainting!    [Running  to 

her.]    O,  my  dear  Harriet !  my  child  I  my  child  ! 

Oak.  Your  coming  so  abruptly  shocked  her  spirits. 
Bot  she  revives.     How  do  you,  madam  ? 

JIar.  [To  Russet.]  O,  sir! 
i  JRus*  O,  my  dear  girl !  how  could  you  run  away  from 
your  father,  that  loves  you  with  such  fondness !    ■■■But 
I  was  sure  I  should  find  you  here — ««^ 

TOL.  I.  N 
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Mrs,  Oak,  There— there !— sure  he  shoald  find  her 

here !  Did  I  not  tell  you  so  ? Are  not  you  a  wicked 

man,  to  carry  on  such  base,  underhand  doings,  with  a 
gentleman's  daughter? 

Rus,  Let  xAe  tell  you,  sir,  whatever  you  may  think 
of  the  matter,  I  shall  not  easily  put  up  with  this  beha- 
viour.— How  durst  you  encourage  my  daughter  to  an 
elopement,  and  receive  her  in  your  house  ? 

Mrs.  Oak,  There,  mind  that ! ^The  tiling  is  as  phi n 

as  the  light 

Oak.  I  tell  you,  you  misunderstand——-, 

Rus.  Look  you,  Mr.  Oakly,  I  shall  expect  satisfaction 

from  your  family  for  so  gross  an  affront. Zoiinds, 

sir,  I  am  not  to  be  used  ill  by  any  man  in  England. 

Har.  My  dear  sir,  I  can  assure  you 

Rus.  Hold  your  tongue,  girl !  You'll  put  me  in  a 
passion. 

Oak.  Sir,  this  is  all  a  mistake. 

Rus.  A  mistake !   Did  not  I  find  her  in  your  house  i 

Oak.  Upon  my  soul,  she  has  not  been  in  my  housQ 
above 

Mrs.  Oak,  Did  not  I  hear  you  say,  you  would  take 
her  a  lodging,  a  private  lodging } 

Oak.  Yes,  but  thatr- — 

Rus.  Has  not  this  affair  been  carried  on  a  long  time 
in  spite  of  my  teeth  ? 

Oak,  Sir,  I  never  troubled  myself 

Mrs.  Oak.  Never  troubled  yourself  I — Did  not  you 
insist  on  h^r  staying  in  the  house,  whether  I  would  or 
no? 

Oak,  No. 

Rus,  Did  not  you  send  to  meet  her,  when  she  came 
to  town  ? 

Oak.  No. 

Mrs.  Oak,  Did  not  you  deceive  me  abcmt.the  letter 
this  morning  ?  .    ^ 

Oak.  No^— no— no— I  tell  you,  no. 
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Mrs,  Oo*.  Yes — ^yes — ^yes- — I  tell  you,  yes. 

MUu.  $ha'n*t  I  believe  my  own  eyes  ? 

Mrs,  Oak,  Sha'n't  I  believe  my  own  ears  ^ 

Oak.  I  tell  you,  you  are  both  deceived. 

jRfff.  Zounds,  sir,  Pll  have  satisfaction. 

Mrs,  Oak,  Pll  stop  these  fine  doings,  I  warrant  you. 

Oak.  '£k)eath,  you  will  not  let  me  speak — and  you 

are  both  alike,  I  think. ^I  wish  you  were  married  to 

one  another,  with  all  my  heart 

Mrs,  Oak,  Mighty  well !»  mighty  well ! 

Rus.  I  shall  soon  find  a  time  to  talk  with  you. 

Oak,  Find  a  time  to  talk !  you  have  talked  enough 
now  for  all  your  lives.  • 

Mrs,  Oak,  Very  fine !  Come  along,  sir !  Leave  that 
lady  with  her  father.  Now  she  is  in  the  properest 
hands. 

Oak,  I  wish  I  could  leave  you  in  his  hands.   [Going, 

returns,']     One  word  with  you,  sir ! The  height  of 

your  passion,  and  Mrs.  Oakly's  strange  misapprehen- 
sion of  this  whole  afiair,  makes  it  impossible  to  explain 
matters  to  you  at  present.  I  will  do  it  when  you  please, 
and  how  you  please. 

Bus,  Yes,  yes ;  Pll  have  satisfaction. So,  madam ! 

I  have  found  you  at  last. ^You  have  made  a  fine  con- 
fusion here. 

Har,  I  have,  indeed,  been  the  inilt>cent  cause  of  a 
great  deal  of  confusion. 

Rus,  Innocent !-—— What  business  had  you  to  be 
ronniog  hither  after 

Har,  My  dear  sir,  you  misunderstand  the  whole  af- 
fair.    I  have  not  been  in  this  house  half  an  hour. 

Rus,  Zounds,  girl,  don't  put  me  in  a  passion  ! 

You  know  I  love  you but  a  lie  puts  me  in  a  pas- 
sion. But  come  along — we'll  leave  this  house  directly 
— -[Cbarlbs,  singing  without,]    Hey  day !  what  now  ? 
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4ft^  a  tUHte  wUhoMi,  enier  Charles,  dnmk. 

Charles.    But  n^  toinc  neither  manes  nor  babies  am  bring, 
Anda  big-beided  bottles  a  migk^good  thimg. 

[Singing. 

What's  here  ?  a  woman  ?  Harriet !  impossible !  My 
dearest,  sweetest  Harriet !  I  have  been  looking  all  over 

the  town  for  you,  and  at  last ^when  I  was  tired 

and  wfary— and  disappointed — why,  then,  the  honest 
Major  and  I  sat  down  together  to  drink  your  health  in 
pint  bumpers.  IRunning  up  to  her. 

Rus.  Stand  off! How  dare  you  take  any  liberty 

with  my  daughter  before  me  ?  Zounds,  sir,  Pll  be  the 
death  of  you. 

Charles.  Ha !  'Squire  Russet  too  !— You  jolly  old 
cock,  how  do  you  do  ? — But  Harriet !  my  dear  girl ! 
[Taking  hold  qf  hevS\     My  life,  my  soul,  my 

Rus,  Let  her  go,  sir— come  away,  Harriet ! — Leave 
him  this  instant,  or  I'll  tear  you  asunder.     [Putting  her, 

Har.  There  needs  no  violence  to  tear  me  from  a  man, 
who  could  disguise  himself  in  such  a  gross  manner,  at 
a  time  when  he  knew  I  was  in  the  utmost  distress. 

[Disengages  herself,  and  exit  with  Russet. 

Charles,  Only  hear  me,  sir madam !— nmy  dear 

Harriet— -Mr.  Russet — gone! she's  gone! — and, 

'egad,  in  very  ill-humour,  and  in  very  bad  company ! 
— — I'll  go  after  her-^but  hold  ! — ^I  shall  only  make  it 
worse — as  I  did — now  I  recollect — once  before.  How 
the  devil  came  they  here  ? — Who  would  have  thought 

of  finding  her  in  my  own  house  ? ^JVIy  bead  turns 

round  with  conjectures. — I  believe  I  am  drunk-— very 

drunk so,  'egad,  Pll  e'en  go  and  sleep  myself  sober, 

and  then  inquire  the  meaning  of  all  this.    For, 

I  loo^  Sue,  and  Stie  loves  me,  ffc. 

[Exit,  singing. 
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ACT  iV. 


Scene  L — Oakiys  House, 

Eniet  Charles  oTid  Major  Oaklt. 

Mqf,  Poor  Charles !  What  a  scene  of  confusion  !  I 
would  give  the  world  to  have  been  there. 

Charles.  And  I  would  give  the  world  to  have  been 

any  where  eke. ^May  wine  be  my  poison,  if  ever  I 

am  drunk  again ! 

Maf,  Ay,  ay,  so  every  man  says,  the  next  morning. 

Charles,  Where,  where  can  she  be  ?  Her  father  would 
hardly  carry  her  back  to  Lady  Freelove's,  and  he  hat 

no  house  in  town  himself,  nor  Sir  Harry 1  don't 

know  what  to  think PlI  go  in  search  of  her,  though 

I  don't  know  where  to  direct  myself. 

Enter  William. 

JfiiL  A  gentleman,  sir,  that  calls  himself  Captain 
CyCutter,  desires  to  speak  with  you. 

'Charles.  Don't  trouble  me I'll  see  nobody 

l*m  not  at  home 

19^.  The  gentleman  says,  he  has  very  particular 
bofiness,  and  he  must  see  you. 

Charles.  What's  his  name  ?  Who  did  you  say  ? 

mil.  Captain  O'Cutter,  sir. 

C^rUs.  Captain  O'Cvtter !  I  never  heard  of  him  be- 
fore.    Do  you  know  any  thing  of  him.  Major  ? 

Mqf.  Not  I But  you  hear  he  has  particular  bu- 
siness.    I'll  leave  the  room. 

Charles.  He  can  have  no  business  that  need  be  a  se- 
CMt  to  yoQ. — Desire  the  Captain  to  walk  up. 

lExii  WiixiAM. 

N   2 
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Enter  Captain  CVCumuu 

(yCwt,  JoDtlemen,  yoar  sanrant.  Is  either  of  your 
names  Charles  Oakly,  Esq. 

Charles.  Charles  Oakly,  sir,  is  my  name,  if  yon  have 
aov  business  with  it. 

O^Cut.  Avast,  avast,  my  dear ! — I  have  a  little  busi- 
ness with  your  name,  but  as  I  was  to  lei  nobody  know 
it,  I  can't  mention  it  till  you  clear  the  decks,  'fait. 

[Poifftii^  to  the  Major. 

Charie$.  This  gentleman,  sir,  is  my  most  intimate 
friend,  and  any  thing  tha^  concerns  me  may  be  men- 
tioned before  him. 

(yCut.  O,  if  he's  your  friend,  ipy  dear,  we  may  do 
all  above-board.  It's  only  about  your  deciding  a  de- 
ferauce  with  my  Lord  Trinket.  He  wants  to  show  yon 
a  little  warm  work ;  and,  ^  I  was  steering  this  way,  he 
desired  me  to  fetch  you  this  letter.         [Giving  9  Iftter* 

Maj,  How,  sir,  a  challenge  ! 

O'Ciff.  Yes,  'fait,  a  challenge.  I  am  to  be  his  lordf 
ship's  second ;  and,  if  you  are  fond  of  a  hot  birth,  and 
wijil  come  along  with  that  jontleman,  we'll  all  go  to  it 
together,  and  make  a  little  line  of  battle  a^head  of  our 
own,  my  dear. 

Charles,  [Readit^.']  Ka!  what's  this?  This  may  be 
useful.  [Aside. 

Maj.  Sir,  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  yon.-— A  rare 
fellow  this !  [^i</^.}*— Yes,  yes,  I'll  meet  all  the  good 
company.  '  I'll  be  there  in  my  waistcoat  and  pumps, 
and  take  a  -moming^s  breathing  with  you.  Are  you 
very  fond  of  fighting,  sir  ? 

O'Qtf .  Indeed,  and  ][  aqi ;  I  love  it  better  than  grog. 

Maj.  But  pray,  sir,  how  are  you  interested  in  this 
difference  ?  Do  you  know  what  it  is  about  ? 

(yCui.  O,  the  devil  burn  me,  not  I.  What  signifies 
vhat  it's  about,  you  know  ?  so  we  do  but  tilt  a  little. 

Maj.  What,  fight,  and  not  know  for  what  ? 
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(yCtU.  When  the  signal's  out  for  engaging,  what  sig- 
nifies talking? 

Maj,  I  fancy,  sir,  a  duel's  a  common  breakfast  with 
you.  Pll  warrant  now^  you  have  been  engaged  in  many 
such  afEurs. 

O'Cut.  Upon  my  shoul,  and  I  have ;  sea  or  land,  it's 
all  one  to  little  Terence  CCutter.-— When  I  was  last  in 
Dublin,  I  fought  one  jontleman  for  cheating  me  out  of 
a  tousand  pounds ;  I  fought  two  of  the  Mermaid's  crew 
about  Sally  Macquire;  tree  about  politics;  and  one 
about  the  playhouse  in  Smock  Alley.  But,  upon  my 
fait,  since  I  am  in  England,  I  have  done  noting  at  all 
at  all. 

Charles.  This  is  lucky — but  my  transport  will  dia* 
cover  me.  [A$ide,]'-'Wi\\  you  be  so  kind,  sir,  [lb 
O'CutterJ  as  to  make  my  compliments  to  his  lordship, 
and  assure  him,  that  I  shall  do  myself  the  honour  of 
waiting  on  him. 

(yCut.  Indeed,  and  I  will.— Arrah,  my  dear,  won't 
you  come  too?  [To  Major  Oakly. 

Mi^,  Depend  upon  it,  Captain.< — A  very  extraordi- 
nary fellow !  [Aside. 

Charles.  Now  to  get  my  intelligence.  [Aside.] — I 
diink,  the  time,  sir,  his  lordship  appoints  in  his  letter, 
is— a     ■  ■ 

(yCut.  You  say  right Six  o'clock. 

Charles.  And  the  place — a — a — is 1  think,  be- 
hind Montague  House. 

(yCut.  No,  my  dear ! Avast,  by  the  Ring  in  Hyde 

Park,  'fait 1  settled  it  there  myself,  for  fare  of  in- 

termption. 

Charles.  True,  as  you  say,  the  Ring  in  Hyde  Park— I 
had  forgot— -Very  well,  I'll  not  fail  you,  sir. 

(yCiU.  Devil  burn  me,  nor  I.  Upon  my  shoul,  little 
Terence  0*Cutter  will  see  fair  play,  or  he'll  know  the 
reason— And  so,  my  dear,  your  saryant.—- You'll  not 
forget  to  come,  my  dear  ?  \]&kU« 
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Maj.  Ha!  ha!   ha!    Whal  a  fellow! ^He  lores 

fighting  like  a  game  cock. 

Charles,  O  uncle !  the  luckiest  thing  in  the  world  I 

Mof.  What,  to  have  the  chance  of  being  run  through 
the  body!  I  desire  no  such  good  fortune. 

Charles,  Wish  me  joy,  wish  me  joy !  I  haw  found 
her,  my  dear  girl,  my  Harriet  I-—— She  is  at  an  inn  in 
Holborn,  Major? 

Maj.  Ay !  how  do  you  know  ? 

Charles,  Why,  this  dear,  delightful,  charming,  blmi- 
dering  captain,  has  delivered  me  a  wrong  letter. 

Maj,  A  wrong  letter ! 

Charles,  Yes,  a  letter  from  Lord  Trinket  to  Lady 
Freelove. 

Maj.  The  devil !  What  are  the  contents  ? 

Charles,  The  news  I  told  you  just  now,  that  she's 
at  an  inn  in  Holborn :  and,  besides,  an  excuse  from  my 
lord,  for  not  waiting  on  her  ladyship  this  mornings  ac- 
cording to  his  promise,  as  he  shall  be  entirely  taken  up 
with  his  design  upon  Harriet. 

Mqf.  So!-^so!->A  plot  between  the  lord  and  the 
lady. 

Charles,  There!  read,  read,  man !     [Giving ike  ktter, 

Maj,  [Reading,']  Um-«-um — urn-— Very  fine!  Aad 
what  do  you  purpose  doing  ? 

Charles,  To  go  thither  immediately. 

Mqf,  Then  you  shall  take  me  with  you.  Who  kttows 
what  his  lordship^s  designssmay  be?  I  begin  to  suspect 
foul  play. 

Charles*  No,  no;  pray  mind  your  own  business.  If 
I  find  there  is  any  need  of  your  assistance,  I'll  send  for 
you. 

Maj,  You'll  manage  tkis  afiair  like  a  boy,  now — Go 
on  rashly  with  noise  and  bustle,  and  fury,  and  get  your- 
self into  another  scrape. 

Charles,  No — no— Let  me  alone ;  Pll  go  inccg,"^ 
Leave    my  chariot  at  some  distance*— Proceed  pru- 
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dent]y»  and  take  care  of  myself^  I  warrant  you.  I  did 
not  imagine  that  I  should  ever  rejoice  at  receiving  a 
challenge^  but  this  is  the  most  fortunate  accident  that 
could  possibly  have  happened.    B'ye,  b'ye,  uncle  I 

[Exii  hastily, 

Maj,  I  don't  half  approve  of  this — and  yet  I  can 

hardly  suspect  his  lordship  of  any  very  deep  designs 

neither.  —  Charles  may  easily  outwit  him.     Harkye^ 

William !  [At  seeing  William  at  some  distance* 

Enter  William. 

Jfi//.  Sir! 

Mqf,  Where's  my  brother  ? 

Wzll,  In  his  study,  sir. 

Mqf*  Is  he  alone  ? 

JFtlL  Yes,  sir. 

Mqf,  And  how  is  he,  William? 

Will,  Pretty  well,  I  believe,  sir. 

Maf,  Ay,  ay,  but  is  he  in  good  humour,  or 

Will,  I  never  meddle  in  family  affairs,  not  I,  sir. 

[Exit. 

Majt  Well  said,  William  !— -No  bad  hint  for  me, 
perhaps ! — What  a  strange  world  we  live  in  !  No  two 
people  in  it  love  one  another  better  than  ray  brother 
and  sister,  and  yet  the  bitterest  enemies  could  not  tor- 

^  ment  each  other  more  heartily. Ah  !  if  he  had  but 

half  my  spirit ! And  yet  he  don't  want  it  neither 

«— But  I  know  liis  temper — He  pieces  out  the  matter 
with  maxims,  and  scraps  of  philosophy,  and  odds  and 
ends  of  sentences — I  must  live  in  peace*— —Patience  is 
the  best  remedy — Any  thing  for  a  quiet  life !  and  so  on- 

«■  However,  yesterday,  to  give  him  his  due,  he  be- 
haved like  a  man.  Keep  it  up,  brother !  keep  it  up! 
or  it's  all  over  with  you.  Since  mischief  is  on  foot,  I'll 
even  set  it  forwards  on  all  sides.  I'll  in  to  him  directly, 
read  him  one  of  my  morning  lectures,  and  persuade 
him,  if  I  possibly  can,  to  go  out  with  me  immedi».t^l^  \ 
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or  work  bim  ap  to  some  open  act  of  rebellion  againHl 
the  sovereigD  authority  of  his  lady-wife.  Zounds,  bro* 
ther !  rant,  and  roar,  and  rave,  and  torn  the  house  out 
of  the  window.  If  I  was  a  husband  !-^-^ — 'Sdeath,  what 
A  pity  it  is  that  nobody  knows  how  to  manage  a  wife 
but  a  bachelor.  lExit. 


Scene  11.— The  Btdl  and  Gate  Inn. 

Enter  Harriet. 

Har,  What  will  become  of  me  ?  Among  all  my  dis- 
tresses, I  must  confess  that  Charles's  behaviour  yester- 
day is  not  the  least.     So  wild !  so  given  up  to  excesses ! 

And  yet — I  am  ashamed  to  own  it  even  to  myself 

I  love  him :  and  death  itself  shall  not  prevail  on  me  to 

give  my  hand  to  Sir  Harry But  here  he  comes! 

What  shall  I  do  with  him  ? 

Enter  Sir  Harry  Beagle. 

Sir H.  Your  servant,  miss! ^What!  Not  speak! 

——Bashful,  mayhap— Why  then  1  will — Lookye, 
miss,  I  am  a  man  of  few  words — What  signifies  hag- 
gling ?  It  looks  just  like  a  dealer. What  d'ye  think 

of  me  for  a  husband  ? 1  am  a  tight  young  fellow — 

sound  wind  and  limb — free  from  all  natural  blemishes 
— Rum  all  over,  damme. 

Mar,  Sir,  I  don't  understand  you.     Speak  English, 
and  I'll  give  you  an  answer. 

Sir H,   English!  Why  so  I  do  —  and  good   plain 
English  too. — What  d*ye  think  of  me  for  a  husband  ? 

•— Thafs  English — ^*nt  it?^ ^I  know  none  of  your 

French  lingo,  none  of  your  parlyvoos,  not  I.— What 
d'ye  think  of  me  for  a  husband  ?  The  'squire  says,  you 
^1^11  marry  me. 

Har,  What  sAiall  I  say  to  him  ?  I  had  best  be  civil. 

[Aside.] i  think,  sir,  you  deserve  a  much  better 

"Wife,  and  beg- 
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Sir  JET;  Better !  No,  no, — though  you're  so  kiiowing. 

Pin  not  to  be  taken  in  so. ^You're  a  fine  thing 

Your  points  are  all  good. 

Har,  Sir  Harry!  Sincerity  is  above  all  ceremony. 
£xcuse  me,  if  I  declare  I  never  will  be  your  wife.  And 
if  you  have  a  real  regard  for  me,  and  my  happiness, 
you  will  give  up  all  pretension  to  me.  Shall  I  beseech 
you,  sir,  to  persuade  my  father  not  to  urge  a  marriage, 
to  which  1  am  determined  never  to  consent  ? 

SirH,  Hey!  how!  what!  be  off! ^Why,  ifs  a 

match,  miss? It's  done  and  done  on  both  sidesi* 

Har,  For  heaven's  sake,  sir,  withdraw  your  claim  to 

me. 1  never  can  be  prevailed  on indeed  I 

can't 

Sir  H,  What,  make  a  match  and  then  draw  stakes ! 
That's  doing  of  nothing — Play  or  pay  all  the  world 
9ver. 

Har,  I  am  determined  not  to  marry  you,  at  all 
tvents. 

Sir  H  But  your  father's  determined  you  shall,  miss. 

-rrSo  the  odds  are  on  my  side. 1  am  not  quite  surs 

of  my  horse,  but  I  have  the  rider  hollow. 
,  Har.  Your  horse !  sir — d'ye  take  me  for— but  I  for- 
give you. — I  beseech  you,  come  into  my  proposal.     It 
will  be  better  for  us  both  in  the  end. 

Sir  H.  I  can't  be  off. 

Har.  Let  me  intreat  you. 

SirH.I  tell  you,  it's  impossible. 

Har.  Pray,  pray  do,  sir. 

Sir  H  I  can't,  damme. 

Har.  I  beseech  you.  [Sir  Hakrt  vfhisdes,]  How  f 
fauighed  at  ? 

Sir  Ht  Will  you  marry  me,  dear  Ally,  Ally  Croker  f 

[Singing. 

Hmr.  Marry  you?  I  had  rather  be  married  to  a 
slave,  a  wretch ^You !       ^  \Walkt  about. 
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Sir  H.  A  fine  going  thing She  has  a  deal  of  foot 

-treads  well  upon  her  pasterns goes  aboTe  her 


ground- 

Har,  Peace>  wretch  ! — Do  you  talk  to  me  as  if  I  were 
your  horse  ? 

Sir  H.  Horse !  Why  not  speak  of  my  horse  ?  If  your 
fine  ladies  had  half  as  many  good  qualities,  they  would 
be  much  better  bargains. 

Har,  And  if  their  wretches  of  husbands  liked  them 
half  so  well  as  they  do  their  horses,  they  would  lead 
better  lives. 

Sir  H.  Mayhap  ho.— But  what  signifies  talking  to 

you  ? The  'squire  shall  know  your  tricks ^He'll 

doctor  you. PU  go  and  talk  to  him. 

Har.  Go  any  where,  so  that  you  go  from  me. 

SirH.  He'll  break  you  in — If  you  wont  go  In  a 
snaffle,  you  must  be  put  in  a  curb— He'll  break  you, 
damme.  [Exit, 

Har.  A  wretch !  —  How  much  trouble  has  this 
odious  fellow  caused  both  to  me  and  my  poor  father !— - 
I  never  disobeyed  him  before,  and  my  denial  now 
makes  him  quite  unhappy.  In  any  thing  else  I  would 
be  all  submission  ;  and  even  now,  while  I  dread  his 
rage,  my  heart  bleeds  for  his  uneasiness— —I  wish  I 
could  resolve  to  obey  him. 

Enter  Russet. 

Rus.  Are  not  you  a  sad  girl !  a  perverse,  stubborn, 
obstinate 

Har.  My  dear  sir— — 

Rus.  Lookye,  Harriet,  don't  speak,- you'll  put 

me  in  a  passion Will  you  have  him  ? ^Answer 

me  that — Why  don't  the  girl  speak  ? — Will  you  have 
him? 

Har.  Dearest  sir^  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
els< 
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Rus.  Why  there!— there! Lookye  there!- 


Zounds,  you  shall  have  him'— Hussy,  you  shall  have 

him ^You  shall  marry  him  to-night— —Did  not  you 

promise  to  receive  him  civilly  ?— How  came  you  to  af- 
front him  ? 

Har.  Sir,  I  did  receive  him  very  civilly;  but  his 
behaviour  was  so  insolent  and  insupportable—— 
Rus.  Insolent! — Zounds,  I'll  blow  his  brains  out. 

Insolent  to  my  dear  Harriet ! — ^A  rogue,  a  villain ! 

a  scoundrel!  I'll — but  it's  a  lie — I  know  it's  a  lie- 
He  durst  not  behave  insolent — Will  you  have  him? 
Answer  me  that.  Will  you  have  him  ?—— Zounds, 
you  shall  have  him. 

Har,  If  you  have  any  love  for  me,  sir— 
Rus.  Love  for  you!— You  know  I  love  you — ^You 
know  your  poor  fond  father  dotes  on  you  to  madness. 
I  would  not  force  you,  if  I  did  not  love  you — 

Don't  I  want  you  to  be  happy  ? But  I  know  what 

you  would  have.    You  wan^  young  Oakly,  a  rakehelly, 
drunken— 

Har.  Release  me  from  Sir  Harry,  and  if  I  ever  marry 
against  your  consent,  renounce  me  for  ever. 

Rus.   I  will  renounce  you,  unless  you'll  have  Sir 
Harry. 

Har.  Consider,  my  dear  sir,  you'll  make  me  misera- 
able.     I  would  die  to  please  you,  but  cannot  prostitute 

my  hand  to  a  man  my  heart  abhors. ^Absolve  me 

from  this  hard  command,  and  in  every  thing  else  it  will 
be  happiness  to  obey  you. 
Rus.  You'll  break  my  heart,  Harriet,  you'll  break 

my  heart Make  you  miserable! — Don't  I  want  to 

make  you  happy?  Is  not  he  the  richest  man  in  the 
coanty  ? — ^Thatwill  make  you  happy.— —Don't  all  the 
pale-faced  girls  in  the  country  long  to  get  him  ? — And 
yet  you  are  so  perverse,  and  wayward,  and  stubborn 
■Zounds,  you  shall  have  him. 
Har.  For  heaven's  sake,  lii 

TOL.  I.  C 
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Rus.  Hold  your  tongue,  Harriet! — 1*11  hear  none 
of  your  nonsense.— *— You  shall  have  him,  I  tell  yton, 
you  shall  bai^  him— *-He  shall  marry  you  this  very 
night- ■  ni  go  for  a  license  and  a  parson  immediataly* 
Zounds !  Why  do  I  stand  arguing  with  you  ?  An't  I 
your  father  ?  Have  not  I  a  right  to  dispose  of  you  ? 
You  shall  have  him. 

Hot.  Sir! 

Rus.  I  won^t  hear  a  word.     You  shall  hare  him. 

IMxii. 

Har,  Sir !— Hear  me !— but  one  word  ! — He  will  n^ 
hear  me,  and  is  gone  to  prepare  for  this  odious  mar- 
riage. I  will  die  before  I  consent  to  it.  Yaa  shall 
have  him !  Oh  that  fathers  would  enforce  their  com- 
mands by  better  arguments!  And  yet  I  pity  him, while 
he  aiBicts  me. — He  upbraided  me  with  Charles,  his 
wildness  and  intemperance— Alas !  but  too  justly  ■ 
I  see  that  he  is  wedded  to  his  excesses ;  and  I  ought  to 
conquer  an  affection  for  him,  which  will  only  serve  to 
make  me  unhappy. 

Enier  Charles,  in  a  frock,  8pc, 

Ha !  What  do  I  see !  [Screammg. 

Charles,  Peace,  my  love!— -My  dear  life,  make  no 
noise ! — 1  have  been  hovering  about  the  house  this 
hour.  ■  I  just  now  saw  your  father  and  Sir  Harry  go 
out,  and  have  seized  this  precious  opportunity  to  throw 
myself  at  your  feet. 

Ifar.  You  have  given  yourself,  sir,  a  great  deal  of 
needless  trouble.  I  did  not  expect  or  hope  for  the 
favour  of  such  a  visit. 

Charles.  O  my  dear  Harriet,  your  words  and  looks 
cut  me  to  the  souL  Yon  can't  imagine  what  I  sufier, 
and  have  suffered  since  last  night-*— —But  may  I  perish, 
if  my  joy  at  having  delivered  you.  from  a  villain  was 
not  the  cause !  My  transport  more  thAftJhalf  intoxicated 
me,  wine  made  an  easy  conxyicrt  over  me.-wl  tremble 
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to  think  lest  I  shoald  have  behaved  in  such  a  manner  as 
you  cannot  pardon. 

Har.  Whether  I  pardon  yon  or  no^  sir^  is  a  matter 
of  mighty  little  consequence. 

Charles,  Consider,  my  Harriet,  the  peculiarity  of  yoar 
situation ;  besides,  I  have  reason  to  fear  other  designs 
against  you. 

Har,  From  other  designs  I  can  be  no  where  so  se- 
cure as  with  my  father. 

'Carles,  Consider,  my  angel ! 

Har.  I  do  consider,  that  your  conduct  hlM  made  it 
absolutely  improper  for  me  to  trust  myself  to  your  care. 

Charlts.  My  conduct ! — Vexation !  'Sdeath  !— But 
ihen,  my  dear  Harriet,  the  danger  you  are  in,  the  ne- 
cessity—— 

Enter  Chambermaid. 

Chamb.  O  law,  ma'am ! Such  a  terrible  accident ! 

-As  sure  as  I  am  here,  there's  a  pressgang  has  seized 


the  two  gemmin,  and  is  carrying  them  away,  thof  so 
be  one  an  'em  says  as  how  he's  a  knight  and  baronight, 
and  that  t'other's  a  'squire  and  a  housekeeper. 

Har,  Seized  by  a  pressgang !  impossible. 

Charles,  Oh,  now  the  design  comes  out. But  I'll 

balk  hts  lordship. 

Chamb,  Lack-a-daisy,  ma'am,  what  can  we  do  ?  There 
is  master,  and  John  Ostler,  and  Bootcatcher,  all  gone 
a^ter  'em.-^ — ^There  is  such  an  uproar  as  never  was ! 

[Exit. 

Har,  If  I  thought  this  was  your  contrivance,  sir,  I 
would  never  speak  to  you  again. 

Charles,  I  would  sooner  die  than  be  guilty  of  it.— 
This  is  I^rd  Trinket's  doing,  I  am  sure.  I  knew  he 
had  some  scheme  in  agitation,  by  a  letter  I  intercepted 
this  morning.  [Harriet  screams,'\  Ha!  here  he  comes. 
Nay  then,  it's  plain  enough.     Don't  be  frightened,  my 
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loTe !  Pll  protect  you.^^But  now  I  most  desire  yoa  to 
follow  iDv  directions. 

Enter  Lord  Trinket. 

Lord  71  Now,  madam. Pox  on%  be  here  again ! 

Nay,  then,  [drawing,']  come,  sir !  You're  unarmed, 
I  see.  Give  up  the  lady :  give  her  up,  I  say,  or  I  am 
through  you  in  a  twinkling. 

[Going  to  make  a  pass  at  Charles. 

Charles,  Keep  your  distance,  my  lord !  1  have  arms. 
[Producing  a  pistoL]  If  you  come  a  foot  nearer,  you 
hate  a  brace  of  balls  through  your  lordship's  head. 

Lord  T.  How?  whafsthis?  pistols! 

Charles^  At  your  lordship's  service.— —^Sword  and 
pistol,  my  lord.     ■    Those,  you  know,  are  our  weapons. 

If  this  misses,  I  have  the  fellow  to  it  in  my  pocket. 

Don't  be  frightened,  madam.    His  lordship  has 

removed  your  friends  and  relations,  but  he  will  take 
great  care  of  you.    Shall  I  leave  you  with  him  ? 

Hot,  Cruel  Charles !  you  know  I  must  go  with  you, 

BOW. 

Charles,  A  little  way  from  the  door,  if  your  lordship 
pleases.  [Waving  his  hand. 

Lord  Ti  Sir !— 'Sdeath !— Madam 1 

Charles,  A  little  more  round,  my  lord.  [Waving, 

Lord  T.  But,  sir !— Mr.  Oakly  ! 

Charles.  I  have  no  leisure  to  talk  with  your  lordship 
now.*     I  A  little  more  that  way,  if  you  please.  [Wav^. 

tng.l — ^You  know  where  I  live. If  you  have  any 

commands  for  Miss  Russet,  you  will  hear  of  her  too  at 
my  house.— —Nay,  keep  back  my  lord.  [Presenting,] 
Your  lordship's  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

[Exit  with  Harriet. 

Lord  T.  [Lo<^ing  qfter  them,  and  pausing  for  a  short 
time,]'  J  cut  a  mighty  ridiculous  figure  here,  'pon 
honour. ,■        So  I  have   been  concerting  this  deep 
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scheme,  merely  to  serve  him. Oh,  the  devil  take 

such  intrigaes,  and  a/I  silly  country  girls,  that  can  give 
up  a  man  of  quality  and  figure,  for  a  fellow  that  nobody 
knows.  lE^^ 


ACT  V. 

Scene  L — Lady  Freelooi^t  House. 

Enter  Lord  Trinket,  Lady  Freelove,  wkh  a  letter,  and 

Caftatn  0*Cutter. 

«  

Lord  T.  Was  ever  any  thing  so  unfortunate !  Plague 
on't.  Captain,  how  could  you  make  such  a  strange 
blunder  ? 

O'Cut.  I  never  tought  of  a  ^blunder.  I  was  to  daliver 
two  letters,  and  if  I  gave  them  one  apiece,  I  thought  it 
would  do. 

Lady  F.  And  so,  my  lord,  the  ingenious  Captain  gave 
the  letter  intended  for  me  to  young  Oakly,  and  here 
has  brought  me  a  challenge. 

Lord  T.  Ridiculous!  Never  was  any  thing  so  ma/- 
aprcpos, ^Did  you  read  the  direction,  Captaiq  ? 

(yCut,  Who,  me  ! Devil  burn  me,  not  I.     I  never 

rade  at  all. 

Lord  T.  'Sdeath !  how  provoking !  When  I  had  se* 
cured  the  servants,  and  got  all  the  people  out  of  the 
way — When  every  thing  was  en  train. 

Lady  F,  Nay,  never  despair,  my  lord !  I've  hit  upon 
a  method  to  set  every  thing  to  right  again. 

Lord  T,  How  ?  how  ?  my  dear  Lady  Freelove,  how  ? 

Lady  F,  Suppose  then  your  lordship  was  to  go  and 
deliver  these  country  gentlemen  from  their  confine- 
ment ;  make  them  believe  it  was  a  plot  of  young  Oakly's 
to  carry  off  my  niece ;  and  so  make  a  merit  of  your  own 
services  with  the  father. 

o  2 
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Lord  T.  Admirable !  FIl  about  it  immediately. 

OTttf.  Hat  yoor  lordthip  any  occaaon  for  my  aarvice 
in  this  expedition  ? 

Lord  7,  O  no : Only  release  me  these  people, 

and  then  keep  out  of  the  way,  dear  Captain. 

O'CWr.  With  all  my  heart,  'fait  But  yoo  are  all 
wrong : — this  will  not  signify  a  brass  farding.  If  yoo 
woold  let  me  alone,  I  woold  give  him  a  salt  eel,  I  war- 
rant yon. But  npon  my  credit,  there's  noting  to  be 

done  without  a  little  tilting.  [Exit. 

Lard  7.  But  where  shall  I  carry  them,  when  I  have 
delivered  them  ? 

Lad^  F.  To  Mr.  Oakly's,  by  all  means.  You  may 
be  sure  my  niece  is  there. 

Lord  T.  To  Mr.  Oakly's ! Why,  does  your  lady- 
ship consider?  ^is  going  directly  in  the  fire  of  the 
enemy throwing  the  dnmeiui  fbll  in  their  teeth. 

Ladjf  P,  So  much  the  better.    Face  your  enemies : — 

nay,  you  shall  outface  them  too.    No,  no, positively, 

my  lord,  you  must  battle  it  out. 

Lord  T.  Well,  Pll  go,  'pon  honour and  if  I  could 

depend  on  your  ladyship  as  a  corpt  de  raerce — 

Lidjf  P.  I'll  certainly  meet  you  there.  Yoo  may 
depend  on  me.  [Eni  Lord  Teinkkt.]— So.  here  is  fine 
work !  this  artfiil  little  hussy  has  been  too  much  for  us 
all.  Well,  what* s  to  be  done  ?  Why,  when  a  woman  of 
£ishion  geU  into  a  scrape,  nothing  but  a  fashionable 
aamrance  can  get  her  out  of  it  again.  I'll  eVn  go  boldly 
to  Mr.  Oakly's,  as  I  have  promised,  and  if  it  appears 
iT^A^^^^'  I  ^H  forward  Lord  Trinkets  maU h ;  but  if 
I  find,  that  matters  have  taken  another  turn,  his  lordship 
must  excu^ie  me.  lo  that  case  I'll  fairly  drop  him,  seem 
a  perfect  stranger  to  aU  hb  intentions,  and  give  my  visit 
hJ^  congratulation  to  my  niece  and  any  other 
^^^,  which  fortune,  her  wise  fiither,  or  her  ridi. 
«>Kms  self  has  provided  for  her.  f  ^^ 
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Scene  IL — Mrs.  Oakfy's  Dressing  Room. 

Enter  Mrs.  Oakly. 

Mrs»  Oak,  This  is  worse  and  worse! He  never 

held  me  so  much  in  contempt  before. ^To  go  out 

without  speaking  to^  me>  or  taking  the  least  notice.^- 

I  am  obliged  to  the  Major  for  this. ^How  could  he 

take  him  out?    and  how  could  Mr.  Oakly  go  with 
him? 

Enter  Toilet. 

<  Mrs.  Oak.  Well,  Toilet. 

Toil.  My  master  is  not  come  back  yet,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Oak.  Where  is  he  gone  ? 

Toil.  I  don't  know,  I  can  assure  your  ladyship. 

Mrs.  Oak.  Why  don't  you  know  ? — ^You  know  no- 
thing.—But  I  warrant  you  know  well  enough,  if  you 
would  tell. — You  shall  never  persuade  me  but  you 
knew  of  Mr.  Oakly's  going  out  to-day. 

Toil.  I  wish  I  may  die,  ma'am,  upon  my  honour,  and 
I  protest  to  your  ladyship,  I  knew  nothing  in  the  world 
of  the  matter,  no  more  than  the  child  unborn.  There 
18  Mr.  Paris,  my  master's  gentleman,  knows — 

Mrs.  Oak.  What  d<^s  he  know  ? 

ToiL  That  I  knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  matter. 

Mrs.  Oak.  Where  is  Paris?  What  is  he  doing? 

Toil.  He  is  in  my  master's  room,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Oak.  Bid  him  come  here. 

Toil.  Yes,  ma'ani.  [Exit. 

MrSf  Oak.  He  is  certainly  gone  after  this  young  flirt. 
— ^His  confidence  and  the  Major's  insolence  provoke  me 
beyond  expression. 

Enter  Toilet  and  Paris. 

Where's  your  master  ? 

Par.  II  est  sorti.    He  is  gone  out 
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3/rt.  Oak,  Where  is  he  gone  ? 

Par.  Ah,  madame,  Je  sVa  tcai'riem,     I  kaovr  aolhiiig 

of  it. 

Mrg,  Oak.  Nobody  knows  any  thing.  Why  did  not 
yon  tell  roe  he  was  going  oat  ? 

Par,  I  dress  him— Jr  ne  m^em  somcie  pas  dm  pha — ^He 
go  where  he  will — I  have  no  bisness  with  it. 

Mrs,  Oak.  Yes,  yoa  should  hare  told  me that  was 

your  business and  if  you  don't  mind  your  business 

better,  you  shan't  stay  here,  I  can  tell  you,  sir. 

Par,   Voiia  /  qmdque  chose  ^eHraordimaire  / 

Mr».  Oak.  Don't  stand  jabbering  and  shrugging  your 

shoulders,  but  go,  and  inquire go        and  bring  me 

word  where  he  is  gone. 

Par.    I   don't    know  what   I    am  do. I'll  ask 

John 

Mr$.  Oak.  Bid  John  come  to  me. 

Par.  De  tout  man  cceur. JcanlM!  Jean  ■     ■  yeak 

my  ladi.  [^xt^. 

Mrs.  Oak.  Impudent  fellow !  His  insolent  gravity  and 
indifference  is  insupportable        Toilet ! 

Toil.  Ma'am! 

Mrs.  Oak.  Where's  John?  Why  don't  he  come? 
Why  do  you  stand  with  your  hands  before  you  ?  Why 
don't  you  fetch  him  ?  • 

Toil.  Yes,  ma'am,  I'll  go  this  minute.-^— O  here, 
John  !  my  lady  wants  you. 

Enter  Zomi. 

Mrs.  Oak.  Where's  your  master  ? 
John.  Gone  out,  madam. 
Mrs,  Oak.  Why  did  not  you  go  with  him  ? 
John.  Because  he  went  out  in  the  Major's  chariot, 
madam. 

Mrs.  Oak.  Where  did  they  go  to  ? 
John.  To  the  Major's,  I  suppose,  madam. 
Mrs.  Oak.  Suppose !  Don't  you  know  ? 
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John.  I  believe  so^  but  can^t  tell  for  certain,  indeed, 
madam. 

Mrs.  Oak,  Believe^  and  suppose !— and  don't  know, 
and  can't  tell !  You  are  all  fools.  '  Go  about  your 
business.  [John  going,'\  Come  here.  [Eetunu,']  Go  to 
the  Major's,— no, — it  does  not  signify— go  along— 
£JoHM  goir^.'] — Yes,  harkye,  [Retunu,"]  go  to  the  Ma- 
jor's, and  see  if  your  master  is  there. 

John.  Give  your  compliments,  madam  ? 

Mrs.  Oak.  My  compliments,  blockhead !  Get  along 
£JoHN  going.']  Come  hither.  [Returns,']  Can't  you  go  to 
the  Major's,  and  bring  me  word  if  Mr.  Oakly  is  there, 
without  taking  any  further  notice  ? 

John.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Oak.  Well,  why  don't  you  go,  then  ?  And  make 
haste  back.— And,  d'ye  hear,  John. 

[John  going,  returns. 

John.  Madam! 

Mrs.  Cak.  Nothing  at  all— go  along — [John  goes.] 
How  ui^easy  Mr.  Oakly  makes  me ! — Harke,  John ! 

[John  returns. 

John.  Madam! 

Mrs.  Oak.  Send  the  porter  here. 

John,  Yes,  madam.  [ExU. 

Toil.  So,  she's  in  a  rare  humour !  I  shall  have  a  fine 
time  on't — [-4«de.]— — Will  your  ladyship  choose  to 
dress? 

Mrs.  Oak.  Pr'ythee,  creature,  don't  tease  me  with 
your  fiddle-faddle  stufF— I  have  a  thousand  things  to 
think  of.-~ — Where  is  the  porter  ?  why  has  not  that 
booby  sent  him  ?  What  is  the  meaning 

Enter  John. 

Jokn.  Madam,  my  master  is  this  moment  returned, 
with  Major  Oakly,  and  my  young  master,  and  the  lady 
that  was  here  yesterday. 

Mrs.  Oak.  Very  well.  [Exit  John.]  Betumed — '^^^v 
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truly,  he  is  returned — and  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner.  This  is  setting  me  at  open  defiance.  Bat  Fll 
go  down,  and  show  them  I  have  too  much  ^irit  to 
endure  such  usage. — [Croing.}  Or,  stay— I'll  not  go 
amongst  his  company — Pll  go  out  ■     Toilet ! 

Toil,  Ma'am! 

Mrs,  Oak,  Order  the  coach;  I'll  go  out  [ToTLSt 
going,]  Toilet,  stay, — Pll  e'en  go  down  to  them— * 
No ^Toilet ! 

Toil,  Ma'am! 

Mrs,  Oak,  Order  me  a  boiled  chicken Pll  not  go 

down  to  dinner Pll  dine  in  my  own  room,  and  sup 

there Pll  not  see  his  face  these  three  days.  lEaaatL 


Scene  III — Another  Room, 
Enter  Oakly,  Majoh  Oakly,  Charles,  and  Harriet. 

Charles,  My  dear  Harriet,  do  not  make  yourself  so 
uneasy. 

Har,  Alas !  I  have  too  much  cause  for  my  uneasiness. 
Who  knows  what  that  vile  lord  has  done  with  my 
father  ? 

Oak.  Be  comforted,  madam ;  we  shall  soon  hear  of 
Mr.  Russet,  and  all  will  be  well,  I  dare  say. 

Har,  You  are  too  good  to  me,  sir;  I  shall  never 
forgive  myself,  for  having  disturbed  the  peace  of  such  a 
worthy  family. 

Mqf,  Don't  mind  that,  madam :  they'll  be  very  good 
friends  again.  This  is  nothing  among  married  people 
• 'Sdeath,  here  she  is! — No, — it's  only  Mrs.  Toilet 

Enter  Toilet. 

Oak.  Well,  Toilet,  what  now?  [Toilet  whispersJ] 
Not  well  ? — Can't  come  down  to  dinner  ? — Wants  to  see 
me  above  ? — ^Harkye,  brother,  what  shall  I  do? 
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Maj,  If  you  go,  you  are  undone. 

Hur.  Go,  sir,  go  to  Mrs,  Oakly Indeed  you  had 

better 

ilfo;. /Sdeatb,  brother,  don't  budge  a  foot — ^This  is 
all  fractiousness  and  ill  humour 

Oak.  No,  Pll  not  go— Tell  her,  I  have  company,  and 
we  shall  be  glad  to  see  her  here.  [Exit  Toilet. 

Maj.  Thaf  s  right. 

Oak.  Suppose  I  go  and  watch  how  she  proceeds  ? 

Maj,  What  d'ye  mean  ?  You  would  not  go  lo  her  ? 
are  you  mad  ? 

Oak.  By  no  means  go  to  her-^I  only  want  to  know 
how  she  takes  it.  Pll  lie  perdue,  in  my  study,  and 
observe  her  motions. 

'  Mc^.  I  don't  like  this  pitiful  ambuscade  work — this 
bush  fighting.     Why  can't  you  stay  here  ? — Ay,  ay ! — 

I  know  how  it  will  be She'll  come  bounce  in  upon 

you  with  a  torrent  of  anger  and  passion,  or,  if  neces- 
sary, a  whole  flood  of  tears,  and  carry  all  before  her  at 
onoe. 

Oak,  You  shall  find  that  you  are  mistaken.  Major. 
Now  I  am  convinced  I'm  in  the  right,  I'll  support  that 
right  with  ten  times  your  steadiness. 

Maj,  You  talk  this  well,  brother. 

Oak.  I'll  do  it  well,  brother. 

M4y.  If  you  don't,  you  are  undone. 

Oak.  Never  fear,  never  fear.  [Exit. 

Maj.  Well,  Charles. 

Charles.  I  can't  bear  to  see  my  Harriet  so  uneasy.  I'll 
go  immediately  in  quest  of  Mr.  Rtisset.  Perhaps  I  may 
learo  at  the  inn  where  his  lordship's  ruffians  have 
carried  him. 

JRus.  [Without.']  Here!  Yes,  yes,  I  know  she's  here 
well  enough.     Come  along.  Sir  Harry,  come  along. 

Har.  He's  here! — My  father,  I  know  his  voice. 
Where  is  Mr.  Oakly  ?  O,  now,  good  sir,  [To /Ae  Ma- 
jor.] <}obut  pacify  him,  and  you'll  be  a  friend  lwd^^« 


RrusT,  !»•»  Tksszt,  mad  Sib  Habbt  BkACU. 


IZm.  At,  »r^  it  u  too  phia. O  jam  prarokiBg 

fthii !  E^cffcnnt  aiw  clopMct !— Aad  at  bit  to  hxn 
yjt»T  iM^  carried  off  1^  liokacc!  to  CMhnger  my 
life !  Zonxkdf !  I  am  lo  aBgry,  I  dare  aot  trmt  myadf 
Within  reach  of  too. 

i  karla.  I  can  aaore  yoo,  ar,  that  yov  daughter  if 
cotire]v 


Bm».  YoQ  a«are  me?  Yoq  are  the  fellow  that  has 

perrerted  her  mind ^Tbat  hat  let  my  own  child 

against  me— 

Chark»,  If  yoa  will  bat  hear  me,  nr — 

Atf.  I  won't  hear  a  word  yon  say.  I'll  hare  my 
daughter        I  won't  hear  a  word. 

Mqj.  Nay,  Mr.  Rnnet,  bear  reason.  If  yoa  will  bat 
have  patience— 

Rum.  Ill  hare  no  patience,  I'll  have  my  daughter, 
and  she  shall  marry  Sir  Harry  to-night. 

Lord  T,  That  is  dealing  rather  too  much  en  cavalier 
with  me,  Mr.  Russet,  .'pon  honour.  You  take  no  notice 
of  my  pretensions,  though  my  rank  and  family 

Rut.  What  care  I  for  rank  and  family  ?  I  don't  want 
to  make  my  daughter  a  rantipole  woman  of  quality.  I'll 
give  her  to  whom  I  please.  Take  her  away.  Sir  Harry ; 
she  shall  msirry  you  to-night. 

M(^',  Only  three  words,  Mr.  Russet. 

Rum,  Why  don't  the  booby  take  her  ? 

Sir  H,  Hold  hard  I  Hold  hard !  You  are  all  on  a 
wrong  sceut;  Hold  hard!  I  say,  hold  hard! — ^Harkye, 
'ScfSire  Russet. 

Rus,  Well  ?  what  now  ? 

Sir  J£,  It  was  propo&ed,  you.  know,  to  match  me  with 

MIhn  Harriet But  she  can't  take  kindly  to  me. i^ 

When  one  has  made  a  bad  bet,  it  is  best  to  hedge  ofi^ 
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you  know— and  so  I  have  e'en  swopped  her  with  Lord 
Trinket  here  for  his  brown  horse^  Nabob. 

Bus,  Swopped  her?  Swopped  my  daughter  for  a 
horse !  Zounds,  sir,  what  d'ye  mean  ? 

Sir  JET.  Mean  ?  Why  I  mean  to  be  off,  to  be  sure — It 
won't  do— I  tell  you^  it-  won't  do— -First  of  all  1 
knocked  up  myself  and  my  horses,  when  they  took 
for  London — and  now  I  have  been  stewed  aboard  a 

tender-^I  have  wasted  three  stone  at  least If  I  could 

have  rid  my  match  it  would  not  have  grieved  me  «. 
And  so,  as  I  said  before,  I  have  swopped  her  for 
Nabob. 

Rus.  The  devil  take  Nabob>  and  yourself,  and  Lord 
Trinket,  and — 

Lord  T.  Pardon  f  jc  vous  demandi  pardon.  Monsieur 
Russet,  'pon  honour. 

Rus.  Death  and  the  devil !  I  shall  go  distracted  !  My 
daughter  plotting  against  me — the- 


Mqf.  Come,  come,  Mr.  Russet,  I  am  your  man  after 
all.  Give  me  but  a  moment's  hearing,  and  I'll  engage 
to  make  peace  between  you  and  your  daughter,  and 
throw  the  blame  where  it  ought  to  ^11  most  deservedly. 

Sir  H,  Ay,  ay,  that's  right.  Put  the  saddle  on  the 
right  horse,  my  buck ! 

Bus.  Well,  sir— What  d'ye  say  ?— Speak 1  don't 

know  what  to  do. 

Mdff,  I'll  speak  the  truth,  let  who  will  be  offended  by 
it. — I  have  proof  presumptive  and  positive  for  you,  Mr. 
Russet.  From  his  lordship's  behaviour  at^  Lady  Free- 
love's,  when  my  nephew  rescued  her,  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that  he  would  stick  at  no  measures  to  carry  his 
point — there's  proof  presumptive,— 4u,t,  sir,  we  can 
give  you  proof  positive  too — proof  under  his  lordship's 
own  han4,  that  he,  likewise,  was  the  contriver  of  the 
g^oss  affront  that  has  just  been  offered  you. 

Rus.  Hey  !  how  ? 

Lord  T,  Every  syllable  romance,  'pon  honour. 
YOt.  I.  '  .     •  ♦. 
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Maj,  Gospel^  every  word  on't. 

Charles.  This  letter  will  convince  you,  sir !  In  oono 
sequence  of  what  happened  at  Lady  Freelove's,  his 
lordship  thought  fit  to  send  me  a  challenge ;  but  the 
meuenger  blundei^ed^  aud  gave  me  this  letter  instead 
of  it.  ^Giving  the  letter,]  I  have  the  case  which  inclosed 
it  in  my  pocket. 

Lord  T,  Forgery  from  beginning  to  end^  'pon  bonoan 

Maj,  Truth  upon  my  honour. — But  read,  read,  Mr. 
Russet,  read,  and  be  convinced. 

Rus.  Let  me  see — let  me  see — [Itetidif^,'] — Um — urn 

— um — um so,  so ; — um^— um — um— damnation ! — 

Wish  me  success,   obedient  slave — IHnket Fire    and 

fury  !   How  dare  you  do  this  ? 

Lord  T.  When  you  are  cool,  Mr.  Russet,  I  will 
explain  this  matter  to  you. 

Rus,  Cool !  'Sdeath  and  hell !— PU  never  be  cool 
again^— I'll  be  revenged — So  my  Harriet,  my  dear  girl> 
is  innocent  at  last.  Say  so,  my  Harriet ;  tell  me,  you 
are  innocent.  lEuAracing  her. 

Har.  I  am,  indeed,  sir,  and  happy  beyond  expression 
at  your  being  convinced  of  it. 

Rus.  I  am  glad  on't — I  am  glad  on'tr^I  believe  you, 
Harriet ! — You  was  always  a  good  girl. 

Mqf.  So  she  is>  aii  excellent  girl  !<-*Worth  a  regiment 
of  such   lords  and  baronets — Come,  sir,  finish  every 

thing  handsomely  at  once.-< Come,  Charles  wlUhave 

a  handsome  fortune. 

Rus,  Marry !' — She  durst  not  do  it. 

Ma;,  Consider,  sir,  they  have  long  been  fond  of  eaoh 
other— old  acquaintance — faithful  lovers — turtlesr— and 
may  be  very  happy. 

Rus^  Well,  well — since  things  are  sor 1  love  my 

girl. — Harkye,  Young  Oakly,  if  you  don't  make  her  a 
good  husband,  you'll  break  my  heart,  you  rogue. 

Maj,  I'll  cut  his  throat  if  he  don't. 

Charles.  D«  not  doubt  it;  «ir!  my  Harriet  has  reformed 
me  altogether^ 
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Rui,  Has  she?"— Why  then — there — Hearen  bless 
you  both — there — now  there's  an  end  on*t. 

Sir  H.  So,  my  lord,  yoa  and  I  are  both  distanced — A 
hollow  thing,  damme. 

Lord  T,  fPimporu, 

Sir  H.  [Aside.]  Now  fhis  stake  is  drawn,  my  lord 
may  be  for  hedging  off,  mayhap.  £cod !  I'll  go  to 
Jack  Speed's,  and  secure  Nabob,  and  be  out  of  town  in 
an  hour.  [Exit, 

Enter  XikDY  Freelove. 

Lady  F.  My  dear  Miss  Russet,  you'll  excuse--^ 

Charles.  Mrs.  Oakly,  at  your  ladyship's  service. 

Ladi/  F,  Married  ? 

Har.  Not  yet,  madam ;  but  my  father  has  been  so 
good  as  to  give  his  consent. 

Latfy  F,  I  protest  I  am  prodigiously  glad  of  it.  My 
dear,  I  give  you  joy — and  you,  Mr.  Oakly. — I  wish  you 
joy,  Mr.  Russet,  and  all  the  good  company-^for  1  think 
the  most  of  them  are  parties  concerned. 

Mq;.  How  easy,  impudent,  and  familiar!         [Aside. 

Lady  F,  Lord  Trinket  here  too!  I  vow  I  did  not  see 
3^mir  lordship  before. 

Lord  T.  Your  ladyship's  most  obedient  slave. 

[Bowit^. 

Lady  F,  You  leem  grave,  my  lord !  Come,  come,  I 
biiow  there  has  been  some  difference  between  you  and 
Mr.  Oakly — You  must  give  roe  leave -to  be  a  mediator 
in  this  affair. 

Lmrd  T,  Here  has  been  a  small  fracas,  to  be  sure, 
madam !— We  are  all  blown,  *pon  honour. 

Lady  F.  Blown  !  what  do  you  mean,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  T,  Nay,  your  ladyship  knows  that  I  never  mind 
these  things,  and  I  know  that  they  never  discompose 
your  ladyship — But  things  have  happened  a  little  en 
trovers — The  little  billet  I  sent  your  ladyship  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  that  gentleman — [Painting  to  Q9L!h:AXk\ 
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— and  to— there  has  been  a  little  broidiUrie  aboat  i^— 
thafs  all. 

Liufy  F.  You  talk  to  me,  my  lord,  in  a  Tery  extra- 
ordinary style — V  yon  have  been  guilty  of  any  mis- 
behayiour,  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  but  your  ill  conduct  can 
haten  no  imputation  on  me.— *Miss  Russet  will  justiiy 
me  sufficiently. 

Mqf.  Had  not  your  ladyship  better  appeal  to  my 
friend  Charles  here? — ^The  letter,  Charles !  Out 
with  it  this  instant ! 

Charki.  Yes,  I  have  the  credentials  of  her  ladjrship's 

integrity  in  my  pocket. Mr.  Russet,  the  letter  yon 

read  a  little  while  ago  was  inclosed  in  this  cover^  which 
also  I  now  think  it  my  duty  to  put  into  your  hands. 

Emm,  [Reading.]  To  the  Right  HonourabU  hady  Free» 
hve-^ — 'Sdeath  and  hell ! — and  now  1  recollect,  the 
letter  itself  was  pieced  with  scraps  of  French,  and 
madam,  and  your  ladyship — Fire  and  fury!  madam, 
how  came  you  to  use  me  so  ?  I  am  obliged  to  you,  then, 
for  the  insult  that  has  been  offered  me ! 

Latfy  F.  What  is  all  this  ?  Your  obligations  to  me, 
Mr.  Russet,  are  of  a  nature,  that 

Rus.  Fine  obligations !  I  dare  say,  I  am  partly  obliged 
to  you,  too,  for  the  attempt  on  my  daughter  by  that 
thing  of  a  lord  yonder  at  your  house.  Zounds,  madam ! 
these  are  injuries  never  to  be  forgiven— —-They  are  the 
grossest  affronts  to  me  and  my  family — All  the  world 
shall  know  them — Zounds ! — Pll 

Ltufy  F.  Mercy  on  me !  how  boisterous  are  these 
country  gentlemen !  Why,  really,  Mr.  Russet,  you  rave 
like  a  man  in  Bedlam-*-!  am  afraid  you'll  beat  me — and 
then  you  swear  most  abominably.— How  can  you  be 

so  vulgar  ? ^I  see  the  meaning  of  this  low  malice-^ 

But  the  reputations  of  women  of  quality  are  not  so  easily 
impeached^ — My  rank  places  me  above  the  scandal  of 
little  people,  and  I  shall  meet  such  petty  insolence  with 
the  greatest  ease  and  tranquillity,    j^t  you  and  your 
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simple    girl    will    be    the  sufferers. 1  had  some 

thoughts  of  introducing  her  into  the  first  company-^ 
Bat  tiow,  niadam^  I  shall  neither  receive  nor  return 
your  visits,  and  will  entirely  withdraw  my  protection 
from  the  ordinary  part  of  the  family.  [Exit. 

Rus,  Zounds,  what  impudence !  that's  worse  than  all 
the  rest. 

Lord  T.  Fine  presence  of  mind,  faith ! — ^The  true 
French  noiic4a/anc^— *-Bot,  ^ood  folks,  why  such  a 
deal  of  rout  and  tapage  about  nothing  at  all  ?  "If 
Mademoiselle  Harriet  had  rather  be  Mrs.  Oakly  than 

Lady  Trinket Why— I  wish  her  joy— that's  all.-^ 

Mr.  Husset,  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  son-in-law^— -Mr. 
Oakly,  I  wish  you  joy  of  the  lady — and  you,  madam, 

[7b  HaoiRiBT.]  of  the  gentleman And,  in  ^ort,  I 

wish  you  all  joy  of  one  another,  'pon  honour !      [JSrtr. 

Bus.  There^s  a  fine  fellow  of  a  lord  now !  The  devil's 
in  your  London  folks  of  the  £rst  fashion,  as  ycm  call 
them.  They  will  rob  you  of  your  estate,  debauch  your 
daughter,  or  lie  with  your  wife — and  all  as  if  they  were 
doiag  you.  a  favour — ^'pon  honour ! — 

Jtfo;.  Hey!  what  now?  [BeU  rmgs  violentfy, 

Enkr  Oakly. 

-Oft*.  D'ye  hear.  Major,  d'ye  hear  ? 

Mqf,  Zouads !  what  a  clatter !—— Shell  puN  down 
all  ihe  hells  in  the  house. 

Oak.  My  observations,  since  I  \th  you,  have  con- 
firmed my  resolution.  I  see  plainly,  that  her  good 
hamour,  and  her  ill  humour,  her  smHes,  her  tears,  and 
hor  fits,  are  all  calculated  to  play  upon  me. 

Jftf;.  I>id  not  I  always  tell  you  so  ?  Il^  the  way  with 
them  all — ; — they  will  be  rough  and  smooth,  and  hot 
and  cold,  and  all  in  a  breath.  Any  tiring  to  get  the 
bcMer  of  t>s. 

Oak,  She  is  in  all  moods  at  present,  I  promise  you — 
There  has  she  beea  in  her  chamber,  fumitig  «nd  Cc^v 

p  2 
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(ing,  and  despatching  a  messenger  to  me  every  two 
minutes— senrant  afVer  ser?anti — now  she  insists  on  my 
coming  to  her — now  again  she  writes  a  note  to  intreat 
-—then  Toilet  is  sent  to  let  me  know  that  she  is  ill,  ab»> 
solutely  dying — then,  the  very  next  minute,  she'll  never 
see  my  face  again— she'll  go  out  of  the  house  directly. 
[Bell  rings.]  Again  !  now  the  storm  rises  !^ 

itfo/.  It  will  soon  drive  this  way  then— now,  brother, 
prove  yourself  a  man— Tou  have  gone  too  far  to 
retreat. 

Oak,  Retreat ! — Retreat !— No,  no ! — PU  preserve  the 
advantage  I  have  gained,  I  am  determined. 

Mqf.  Ay,  ay  ! — keep  your  ground !— fear  nothing — 
up  with  your  noble  heart !  Good  discipline  makes  good 
soldiers ;  stick  close  to  my  advice,  and  you  may  stand 
buff  to  a  tigress 

Oak.  Here  she  is,  by  heavens ! — now,  brother ! 

Mqf.  And  now,  brother ! — Now  or  never  I 

Mnter  Mrs.  Oakly. 

Mrs.  Oak.  I  think,  Mr.  Oakly,  you  might  have  had 
humanity  enough  to  have  come  to  see  how  I  did.  You 
have  taken  your  leave,  I  suppose,  of  all  tenderness  and 
affection^ — but  I'll  be  calm — I'll  not  throw  myself  into  a 
passion— you  want  to  drive  me  out  of  your  house  I 
see  what  you  aim  at,  and  will  be  aforehand  with  you — 
let  me  keep  my  temper !  I'll  send  for  a  chair,  and  leave 
the  house  this  instant. 

Oak.  True,  my  love  :  I  knew  you  would  not  think  of 
diiiing  ip  your  own  chamber  alope,  when  I  had  company 
below.  You  shall  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table,  as  you 
ought,  to  be  sure,  as  you  say,  and  make  my  friends 
welcome. 

Mrs.  Oak.  Excellent  raillery  1  Lookye,  Mr.  Oakly, 
I  see  the  meaning  of  all  this  affected  coolness  and  inn 
difference. 

0(^,  My  dear,  consider  where  you  an 
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Mrs,  Oak.  Yoq  woald  be  glad,  I  find,  fx>  get  me  out 
of  your  house,  and  have  all  your  flirts  about  you. 

Oak.  Before  all  this  company  !  Fie ! 

Mrs.  Oak.  But  Pll  disappoint  you,  for  I  shall  remain 
in  ity  to  support  my  due  authority — as  for  you.  Major 
Oakly 

A  qj.  Hey-day  I  What  have  I  done? 

Mrs.  Oak,  I  think  you  might  find  better  employment, 
than  to  create  divisions  between  married  people  — 
and  you,  sir 

Oak.  Nay,  but  my  dear ! 

Mrs.  Oak.  Might  have  more  sense,  as  well  as  tender- 
ness, than  to  give  ear  to  such  idle  stuff. 

Oak.  Lord,  lord ! 

Mrs.  Oak.  You  and  yous  wise  counsellor  there,  I 
•appose,  think  to  carry  all  your  points  with  me 

Oak.  Was  ever  any  thing — 5- 

Mrs.  Ooifc.  Bat  it  won't  do,  sir.  You  shall  find  that 
I  will  have  my  own  way,  and  that  I  will  govern  my 
own  family. 

Oak.  You  had  better  learn  to  govern  yourself,  by 
ka|f.  Your  passion  makes  you  ridiculous.  Did  ever 
any  body  see  so  much  fury  and  violence ;  affronting 
your  best  friends,  breaking  my  peace,  and  disconcert- 
kig  your  own  temper.  And  all  for  what  ?  For  nothing. 
^Sdeath,  madam !  at  these  years  you  ought  to  know 
better, 

Mrs.  Oak.  At  these  years!— Very  finely  ■  Am  I  to 
be  talked  to  in  this  manner  ? 

Oak.  Talked  to !— Why  not  ? You  have  talked  to 

me  long  enough — almost  talked  me  to  death — and  I 
have  taken  it  all,  in  hopes  of  making  you  quiet — but  all 
in  vain.     Patience,  I  find,  is  all  thrown  away  upon 
you ;  and  henceforward,  come  what  may,  I  am  resolved . 
to  be  master  of  my  own  house. 
Mrs.  Oak.   So,  sol— Master,  indeed !—— Yes,  sir; 
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and  you'll  take  care  to  have  mistresMs  enough  too,  I 
warrant  you. 

Oak,  Perhaps  I  may;  bat  they  shall  be  qaiet  ones,  I 
can  assure  you. 

Mrs.  Oak.  Indeed ! — And  do  yon  think  I  am  such  a 
tame  fool,  as  to  sit  quietly  and  bear  all  this?  You  shall 
know,  sir,  that  I  will  resent  this  beha?ioiir  ■■  You  shall 
find  that  I  have  a  spirit  ■■■ 

Oak.  Of  the  devil. 

Mrs.  Oak,  Intolerable! — You  shall  find,  tben»  tkat 
I  will  exert  that  spirit.  I  am  sure  1  have  need  W  it. 
As  soon  as  the  house  is  once  cleared  again.  Til  shut  my 
doors  against  all  company.— You  shan't  see  a  single  tout 
for  this  month. 

Oak.  'Sdeath,  madam,  but  I  will  !-^Ml  Jceep  open 
house  for  a  year.— — I'll  send  cards  to  the  whde  town 
— Mr.  Oakly's  rout! — —All  the  world  will  com&-— and 
I'll  go  among  the  world  too— Ptt  be  mewed  up  no 
longer.  ♦ 

Mrs.  Oak.  Provoking  insolence!  This  is  not  to  be 
endured.— -Lookye,  Mr.  Oakly  - 

Oak.  And  lookye,  Mrs.  Oakly,  I  will  have  my  own 
way. 

Mrs,  Oak.  Nay,  then,  let  me  teU  you,  sir*^— 

Oak.  And  let  me  tell  you,  madam,  I  will  not  be 
crossed 1  won't  be  made  a  ibol. 

Mrs.  Oak.  Why,  you  won't  let  me  speak. 

Oak.  Because  you  don'^-speak  as  you  ought.  Madam, 
madam !  you  shan't  look,  nor  walk,  nor  talk,  nor  think, 
but  as  I  please. 

Mrs.  Oak.  Was  there  ever  such  a  monster!  I  can 
bear  this  no  longer.  [Bursts inio  tears."]  O,  you  vile  man! 
I  can  see  through  your  design-— you  cruel,  barbarous, 

inhaman*— — such  usage  to  your  poor  wi^ ! you'll 

be  the  death  of  her. 

Oak.  She  ahan't  be  the  death  of  roe,  I  am  deternmied. 
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Mrs.  Oak,  That  it  should  e?er  come  to  this!  To 
be  contradicted — [Sohhii^,'] — insulted — abused — hated 
—'tis  too  much— my  heart  will  burst  with— oh — 

oh! ' 

IFalls  into  a  fit.    HarxieTj  Charles,  ifc.  run  to  her 
assistance. 

Oak.  [Interposing."]  Let  her  alone. 

Har.  Sir,  Mrs.  Oakly-—^— 

Charles.  For  heaven's  sake,  sir,  she  will  be— ^^^ 

Oak.  Let  her  alone— let  her  alone. 

Har.  Pray,  my  dear  sir,  let  us  assist  her.  She 
may 

Oak.  I  donH  care— —Let  her  alone,  I  say. 

JH^s.  Oak.  [Rising."]  O,  you  monster ! — you  villain  ! 
-—you  base  man  !  Would  you  let  me  die  for  want 
of  help  ? — ^would  you— 

Oak.  Bless  me !  madam,  your  fit  is  very  violent- 
take  care  of  yourself. 

Mrs,  Oak,  Despised,  ridiculed — but  Til  be  revenged 
•—you  shall  see,  sir 

Oak.  ToUde^rol  loU'de-rol  loU'de'Tol  loll.       [Singing, 

Mrs.  Oak,  What,  am^I  made  a  jest  of?  Exposed  to 
all  the  world  ?— If  there's  law  or  justice 

Oak.  TolUde-rol  loU-de^oll  lolUde-rol  loll     [Si  nging. 

Mrs.  Oak.  I  shall  burst  with  anger.— Have  a  care, 
sir;  you  may  repent  this. — Scorned  and  made  ridicu- 
loufl !— No  power  on  earth  shall  hinder  my  revenge  ! 

[Going. 

Har.  [Interposing,]  Stay,  madam. 

Mrs,  Oak.  Let  me  go.     I  cannot  bear  this  place. 

Har.  Let  me  beseech  you,  madam. 

Mi^.  Courage,  brother !  you  have  done  wonders. 

[Apart. 

Oak.  I  think  she'll  have  no  more  fits.  [Apart ^ 

Har.  Stay,  madam — Pray  stay  but  one  moment. 
have  been  a  painful  witness  of  your  uneasiness,  and  u: 
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great  .part  the  inoocent  occasion  of  it.    Give  roe  kave, 
then 

Mrs,  Oak.  I  did  not  expect^  indeed^  to  have  found 
you  here  again.     But  however 

Jiar,  1  see  the:agitation  of  your  mind,  and  it  .makes 
me  miserable.  Suffer  me  to  tell  the  real  troth.  I  can 
explain  every  thing  to  your  satisfaction. 

Mrs,  Oak,  May  be  so — ^I -cannot  argue  with  you. 

Charles,  Pray,  madam,  hear  her  ■<■  «for  my  sake— « 
for  your  own— dear  madam  ! 

Mrs.  Oak,  Well,  well — proceed. 

Uar.  I  understand,  madam,  that  your  first  alarm  was 
occasioned  by  a  letter  from  my  father  to  your  nephew. 

Rus,  I  was  in  a  bloody  passion,  to  be  sure,  madam  ! 
—The  letter  was  not  over  civil,  I  believe. — I  did  not 
know  but  the  young  rogue,  had  ruined  my  girl.  But 
it's  all  over  now,  and  so*— 

Mrs,  Oak,  You  was  here  yesterday,  sir? 

Hus,  Yes;  I  came  after  Harriet.  I  thought  I  should 
(ind  ray  young  madam  with  my  young  sir,  here.* 

Mrs,  Oak,  With  Charles,  did  you  say,  sir  ? 

Rus,  Ay,  with  Charles,  madam !  The  young  rogue 
has  been  fond  of  her  a  long  time,  and  she  of  him,  it 
seems. 

Mrs,  Oak,  I  fear  I  have  been  to  blame.  [Aside. 

Rus,  I  ask  pardon,  madam,  for  the  disturbance  I 
made  in  your  house. 

flar.  And  the  abrupt  manner,  in  which  I  came  into 
it,  demands  a  thousand  apologies.  But  the  occasion 
must  be  my  excuse. 

Mrs,  Oak,  How  have  I  been  mistaken !  [Aside,] — 
But  did  not  I  overhear  you  and  Mr.  Oakly-— 

[To  Harriet. 

H^r,  Dear  madam !  you  had  but  a  partial  hearing 
of  our  conversation.  Jt  related  entirely  to  this  gentle* 
man. 
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Charles.  To  put  U  beyond:  doubt^  madam^  Mr.  Russet 
and  my  guardian  have  consented  to  our  marriage ;  and 
we  are  in  hopea- that  you  will  not  withhold  yourappro^ 
bation. 

Mrs.  Oak,  I  have  no  further  doubt— ——Isec  you  are 

innocent,  and  it  was  cruel  to  suspect  you -You  have 

taken  a  load  of  anguish  off  my  mind — and  yet  your  kind 
interposition  comes  too  late ;  Mr.  Oakly's  love  for  me  is 
entirely  destroyed.  [Weeping, 

Oak,  I  must  go  to  her [Apart. 

Maj^  Not  yet ! Not  yet  I  [Apart. 

Har.  Do  not  disturb  yourself  with  such  apprehen- 
sions ;  I  am  sure  Mr.  Oakly  loves  you  most  affection- 
ately. 

Oak.  I  can  hold  no  longer.  [Going  to  her,}  My  af- 
fection  for  you,  madam,  is  as  warm  as  ever.  My  con- 
strained behaviour  has  cut  me  to  the  soul — For  it  was 
all  constrained — and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  I  was  able  to  support  it. 

Mrs,  Oak,  O,  Mr.  Oakly,  how  have  I  exposed  my- 
self! What  low  arts  has  my  jealousy  induced  me  to 
practise !  I  see  my  folly,  and  fear  that  you  can  never 
forgive  me. 

Oak.  Forgive  you  ! This  change  transports  me ! 

Brother  I  Mr.  Russet!  Charles!  Harriet!  give  me 

joy  !^ — ^^I  am  the  happiest  man  in  the  world! 

Metf,  Joy,  much  joy,  to  you  both  !  though,  by  the 
by,  you  are  not  a  little  obliged  to  me  for  it.  Did  not 
I  tell  you,  I  would  cure  all  the  disorders  in  your  family  ? 
I  beg  pardon,  sister,  for  taking  the  liberty  to  prescribe 
for  you.  My  medicines  have  been  somewhat  rough,  I 
believe,  but  they  have  had  an  admirable  effect,  and  so 
don't  be  angry  with  your  physician. 

Mrs.  Oak,  I  am  indeed  obliged  to  you,  and  I  feel — 

Oak.  Nay,  my  d0ar,  no  more  of  this.  All  that's  past 
must  be  utterly  forgol^^en. 
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Mrs,  Oak*  I  have  not  merited  this  kindness,  but  it 
shall  hereafter  be  my  study  to  deserve  it  Away  with 
all  idle  jealousies!  And  since  my  suspicions  have 
hitherto  been  groundless,  I  am  resolved  for  the  future 
never  to  suspect  at  aU« 


tHB  END. 
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Scene  L — A  Merchant's  Compting  House, 

In  en  inner  room,  set  off  by  glass^doors,  are  discovered 
several  Clerks,  employed  at  their  desks,  A  writing 
table  in  the  front  room,  Stockwell  is  discovered, 
reading  a  letter  ; — Stukely  comes  gently  out  of  the  back 
room,  and  observes  him  some  time  brfore  he  speaks, 

Stuke,  He  seems  disordered  :  something  in  that  letter ; 
and,  Pm  afraid,  of  an  unpleasant  sort. — He  has  many 
ventures  of  great  account  at  sea :  a  ship  richly  freighted 
for  Barcelona ;  another  for  Lisbon  ;  and  others  expected 
from  Cadiz,  of  still  greater  value.  Besides  these,  I  know 
he  has  many  deep  concerns  in  foreign  bottoms,  and 
nnderwritings  to  a  vast  amount.  I'll  accost  him — Sir — 
Mr.  Stockwell ! 

Stock,  Stukely ! — Well,  have  you  shipped  the  cloths  ? 

Stuke,  I  have,  sir ;  here's  the  bill  of  lading,  and  copy 
of  the  invoice ;  the  assortments  are  all  compared :  Mr. 
Traffic  will  give  you  the  policy  upon  'Change. 

Stock.  *Tis  very  well — lay  these  papers  by ;  and  no 
more  of  business  for  awhile.  Shut  the  door,  Stukely ; 
I  have  had  long  proof  of  your  friendship  and  fidelity 
to  me ;  a  matter  of  most  intimate  concern  lies  ow  vsv^ 
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mind,  and  'twill  be  a  sensible  relief  to  unbosom  myself 
to  you ;  I  have  just  now  been  informed  of  the  arrival  of 
the  young  West  Indian  I  have  so  long  been  expecting 
— you  know  whom  I  mean  ? 

Siuke,  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Belcour,  the  young  gentleman 
who  inherited  old  Belcour's  great  estate  in  Jamaica. 

Stock.  Hush  !  not  so  loud ;  come  a  little  nearer  this 
way.  This  Belcour  is  now  in  London ;  part  of  his 
baggage  is  already  arrived^  and  I  expect  him  every 
minute.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  his  coming  throws 
me  into  some  agitation,  when  I  tell  you,  Stukely,  he  is 
my  son  ? 

Stuke.  Your  son ! 

Stock.  Yes,  sir,  my  only  son.  Early  in  life,  I  ac- 
companied his  grandfather  to  Jamaica  a»  his  clerk ;  he 
had  an  only  daughter,  somewhat  older  than  myself;  the 
mother  of  this  gentleman :  it  was  my  chance  (call  it 
good  or  ill)  to  engage  her  affections;  and,  as  the  in- 
feriority of  Aiy  condition  made  it  hopeless  to  expect  her 
father's  consent,  her  fondness  provided  an  expedient, 
and  we  were  privately  married ;  the  issue  of  that  con- 
cealed engagement  is,  as  I  have  told  you,  this  Belcour. 

Stuke,  That  event  surely  discovered  your  connexion. 

Stock.  You  shall  hear.  Not  many  days  after  our 
marriage,  old  Belcour  set  out  for  England ;  and,  during 
bis  abode  here,  my  wife  was,  with  great  secresy,  de- 
livered of  this  son.  Fruitful  in  expedients  to  disguise 
her  situation  without  parting  from  her  infant,  she  con- 
trived to  have  it  laid  and  received  at  her  door  as  a 
foundling.  After  some  time  her  father  returned,  having 
left  me  here ;  in  one  of  those  favourable  moments  that 
decide  the  fortunes  of  prosperous  men,  this  child  was 
introduced ;  from  that  instant  he  treated  him  as  his  own» 
gave  him  his  name,  and  brought  him  up  in  his  family. 

Sfuke,  And  did  you  never  reveal  this  secret,  either 
to  old  Belcour^  or  your  son  ? 

$iock.  Never. 
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Siuke,  Therein  you  surprise  me ;  a  merchant  of  your 
eminence,  and  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament, 
might  surely  aspire,  without  offence,  to  the  daughter  of 
a  planter.  In  this  case  too,  natural  aii'ectiou  would 
prompt  to  a  discovery. 

Stock.  Your  remark  is  obvious;  nor  could  I  have 
persisted  in  this  painful  silence,  but  in  obedience  to 
the  dying  injunctions  of  a  beloved  wife.  This  letter, 
you  found  me  reading,  conveyed  those  injunctions  to 
me;  it  was  dictated  in  her  last  illness,  and  almost  in  the 
article  of  death ;  (you'll  spare  me  the  recital  of  it)  she 
there  conjures  me,  in  terms  as  solemn  as  they  are  af- 
fecting, never  to  reveal  the  secret  of  our  marriage,  or 
withdraw  my  son,  while  her  father  survived. 

Stttke.  But  on  what  motives  did  your  unhappy  lady 
found  these  injunctions  ? 

Stock.  Principally,  I  believe,  from  apprehension  on 
my  account,  lest  old  Belcour,  on  whom  at  her  decease  I 
wholly  depended,  should  withdraw  his  protection.  My 
judgment  has  not  suffered  by  the  event :  old  Belcour  i& 
dead,  and  has  bequeathed  his  whole  estate  to  him  we 
are  speaking  of. 

Stake.  Now  then  you  are  no  longer  bound  to  secresy. 

Stock.  True  :  but  before  I  publicly  reveal  myself,  I 
could  wish  to  make  some  experiment  of  my  son's  dis- 
position :  this  can  only  be  done  by  letting  his  spirit 
take  its  course  without  restraint;  by  these  means,  I 
think  I  shall  discover  much  more  of  his  real  character 
under  the  title  of  his  merchant,  than  I  should  under 
that  of  his  father. 

Enter  a  Sailor,  vshering  in  several  Black  Servants, 
carrying  portmanteaus,  trunks,  &fc. 

Sail.  'Save  your  honour!  is  your  name  Stockwell, 
pray? 

Stock,  It  is. 

Sail.   Part  of  my  master  Belcour's  baggage,  an't 

Q  2 
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please  you  i  there's  another  cargo  not  iar  a-stern  of  us ; 
and  the  coxswain  has  got  charge  of  the  dumb  creatures. 

Stock,  Pr'ythee,  friend,  what  dumb  creatures  do  you 
speak  of;  has  Mr.  Belcour  brought  over  a  collection  of 
wild  beasts? 

Sail.  No,  lord  love  him ;  no,  not  he ;  let  me  see ; 
there*s  two  green  monkeys,  a  pair  of  grey  parrots,  a 
Jamaica  sow  and  pigs,  and  a  Mangrove  dog ;  that's  all. 

Stock.  Is  that  all  ? 

Sail,  Yes,  ysour  honour :  yes,  that's  all ;  bless  his 
heart,  a*  might  have  brought  over  the  whole  islanti  if 
he  would ;  a'  didn't  leaVe  a  dry  eye  in  it. 

Stock.  Indeed  !  Stukfely,  show  them  where  to  bestow 
their  baggage.     Follow  that  gentleman. 

Sail,  Come,  bear  a  hand,  my  lads,  bear  a  hand. 

[Exit  with  Stukely  and  Servants. 

Stock,  If  the  principal  tallies  with  his  purveyors,  he 
must  be  a  singular  spectacle  in  this  place :  he  has  a 
friend,  however,  in  this  sea-faring  fellow ;  'tis  no  bad 
prognostic  of  a  man's  heart,  wh^n  his  sihiptnateS  give 
him  a  good  word.  \Exit. 


Scene  IL^^A  Drawing  Rdorii. 

A  Footman  discaoered  setting  the  chairs  by,  Sfc, 
Enter  Housekeeper. 

Housek,  Why,  what  a  fuss  does  our  good  master  put 
himself  in  about  this  West  Indian !  see  what  a  bill  of 
fare  l*ve  been  fbrced  to  drd'W  out ;  seven  and  nine,  PIl 
assure  you,  and  only  a  fatnily  dinner,  as  he  calls  it  : 
why,  if  my  Lord  Mayor  was  expected,  there  could'nt 
be  a  greater  to-do  about  him. 

Foot,  I  wish  to  my  heart  you  had  but  seen  the  loads 
lof  trunks,  boxes,  and  portmanteaus,  he  has -sent  hither. 
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An  ambassador's  baggage,  with  all  the  smuggled  goods 
of  his  family,  does  not  exceed  it. 

Housek. .  A  fine  pickle  he'll  put  the  house  into :  had 
l^e  been  master's  own  son,  and  a  christian  Englishman, 
there  could  not  he  more  rout  than  there  is  about  this 
Creolian,  as  they  call  them. 

Fooi.  No  matter  for  that ;  he's  very  rich,  and  that's 
sufficient.  They  say,  he  has  rum  and  sugar  enough 
belonging  to  him,  to  make  all  the  water  in  the  Thames 
into  punch.     But  I  see  my  master's  coming.     [Exeunt. 

Enter  Stockwell,  followed  by  a  Servant. 

Stock.  Where  is  Mr.  Belcour?  Who  brought  this 
note  from  him  ? 

Serv,  A  waiter  from  the  London  Tavern,  sir ;  he  says, 
the  young  gentleman  is  just  dressed,  and  will  be  with 
you  directly. 

■Stock.  Show  him  in  when  he  arrives. 

Serv.  I  shall,  sir.  I'll  have  a  peep  at  him  first, 
however ;  I've  a  great  mind  to  see  this  outlandish  spark. 
The  sailor  fellow  says,  he'll  make  rare  doings  amongst 
us.  [Aside, 

Stock,  You  need  not  wait;  leave  me.  [^j^V  Servant.] 
Let  me  see.  IReads. 

SIR, 

/  write  to  you  under  the  hands  of  the  hair  dresser ; 
as  soon  as  I  have  made  tm/self  decent,  and  slipped  on  some 
fresh  clothes,  1  will  have  the  honour  qf  paying  you  my 
devoirs. 

Yours, 

BELCOUlL 

He  writes  at  his  ease ;  for  he's  unconscious  to  whom  his 
letter  is  addressed ;  but  what  a  palpitation  does  it  throw 
my  heart  into ;  a  father's  heart !  'Tis  an  affecting  inter- 
view ;  when  my  eyes  meet  a  son,  whom  yet  they  never 
saw,  where  shall  I  find  constancy  to  support  it  ^  Sho^V^L 
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he  resemble  his  mother,  I  am  overthrown.  All  the 
letters  I  have  had  from  him,  (for  I  industriously  drew 
him  into  a  correspondence  with  me)  bespeak  him  of 
quick  and  ready  understanding.  All  the  reports  I  ever 
received,  give  me  favourable  impressions  of  his  cha- 
racter, wild,  perhaps,  as  the  manner  of  his  country  is, 
but,  I  trust,  not  frantic  or  unprincipled. 

Enter  Servant. 
Serv,  Sir,  the  foreign  gentleman  is  come. 

Enier  another  Servant.   . 
Serv.  Mr.  Belcour. 

Enter  Belcour. 

Stock.  Mr.  Belcour,  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you ;  you 
are  welcome  to  England  ! 

BeL  I  thank  you  heartily,  good  Mr.  Stockwell ;  you 
and  I  have  long  conversed  at  a  distance ;  now  we  are 
met ;  and  the  pleasure  this  meeting  gives  me,  amply 
compensates  for  the  perfls  I  have  run  through  in  ac- 
complishing it. 

Stock.  What  perils,  Mr.  Belcour  ?  I  could  not  have 
thought  you  would  have  made  a  bad  passage  at  this 
time  o'year. 

BeL  Nor  did  we  :  courier  like,  we  came  posting  to 
your  shores,  upon  the  pinions  of  the  swiftest  gales  that 
ever  blew  ;  'tis  upon  English  ground  all  my  difficulties 
have  arisen;  His  the  passage  from  the  river  side  I 
complain  of. 

Stock.  Ay,  indeed  !  What  obstructions  can  you  have 
met  between  this  and  the  river  side  ? 

Bel.  Innumerable  !  Your  town  is  as  full  of  defiles  as 
the  island  of  Corsica ;  and,  I  believe  they  are  as  ob- 
stinately defended;  so  much  hurry,  bustle,  and  con- 
fusion, on  your  quays:  so  many  sugar  casks,  porter 
butts,  and  common-councilmen,  in  your  streets,  that 
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tinless  a  man  marched  with  artillery  in  his  fronts  'tis 
more  than  the  labour  of  Hercules  can  effect^  to  make 
any  tolerable  way  through  your  town. 

Stock.  I  am  sorry  you  have  been  so  incommoded. 

BeL  Why,  'faith  'twas  all  my  own  fault ;  accustomed 
to  a  land  of  slaves,  and  out  of  patience  with  the  whole 
tribe  of  custom-house  extortioners,  boat-men,  tide- 
waiters,  and  water-bailifis,  that  beset  me  on  all  sides, 
worse  than  a  swarm  of  musquitoes,  I  proceeded  a  little 
too  roughly  to  brush  them  away  with  my  rattan ;  the 
sturdy  rogues  took  this  in  dudgeon,  and  beginning  to 
rebel,  the  mob  chose  different  sides,  and  a  furious  scuffle 
ensued ;  in  the  course  of  which,  my  person  and  apparel 
sutFered  so  much,  that  I  was  obliged  to  step  into  the  firsi 
tavern  to  refit,  before  I  could  make  my  approaches  in 
any  decent  trim. 

Stock.  All  without  is  as  I  wish  ;  dear  nature,  add  the 
rest,  and  I  am  happy.  [Aside.]  Well,  Mr.  Belcour,  'tis 
a  rough  sample  you  have  had  of  my  countrymen's 
spirit;  but,  T  trust,  you'll  not  think  the  worse  of  them 
for  it. 

Bel.  Not  at  all,  not  at  all;  I  like  them  the  better; 
was  I  only  a  visitor,  I  might,  perhaps,  wish  them  a  little 
more  tractable ;  but,  as  a  fellow-subject,  and  a  sharer  in 
their  freedom,  I  applaud  their  spirit,  though  I  feel  the 
effects  of  it  in  every  bone  of  my  skin. 

Stock.  That's  well ;  I  like  that  well.  How  gladly  I 
could  fall  upon  his  neck,  and  own  myself  his  father ! 

[Aside. 

BeL  Well,  Mr.  Stockwell,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  here  am  I  in  England ;  at  the  fountain  head  of 
pleasure,  in  the  land  of  beauty,  of  arts,  and  elegancies. 
My  happy  stars  have  given  me  a  good  estate,  and  the 
conspiring  winds  have  blown  me  hither  to  spend  it. 

Sioqk.  To  use  it,  not  to  waste  it,  I  should  hope ;  to 
treat  it,  Mr.  Belcour,  not  as  a  vassal,  over  whom  you 
have  a  wanton  and  a  despotic  power ;  but  as  a  subijectj 
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which  you  are  bound  to  govern^  with  a  temperate  and 
restrained  authority. 

Bel.  True,  sir,  most  truly  said ;  mine's  a  commission, 
not  a  right ;  I  am  the  offspring  of  distress,  and  every 
child  of  sorrow  is  my  brother ;  while  I  have  hands  to 
hold,  therefore,  I  will  hold  them  open  to  mankind; 
but,  sir,  my  passions  are  my  masters;  they  take  me 
where  they  will ;  and  oftentimes  they  leave  to  reason 
and  to  virtue  nothing  but  my  wishes  and  my  sighs. 

Stock,  Come,  come,  the  man  who  can  accuse,  corrects 
himself. 

Bel.  Ah !  that's  an  ofDce  I  am  weary  of;  I  wish  a 
friend  would  take  it  up ;  I  would  to  heaven  you  had 
leisure  for  the  employ ;  but,  did  you  drive  a  trade  to 
the  four  corners  of  the  world,  you  would  not  find  the 
task  so  toilsome  as  to  keep  me  free  from  faults. 

Siock.  Well,  I  am  not  discouraged ;  this  candour  tells 
me  I  should  not  have  the  fault  of  self-conceit  to  combat, 
that,  at  least,  is  not  amongst  the  number. 

Bel.  No;  if  I  knew  that  man  on  earth  who  thought 
more  humbly  of  me  than  I  do  of  myself,  I  would  take 
up  his  opinion,  and  forego  my  own. 

Stock.  And  was  I  to  choose  a  pupil,  it  should  be  one 
of  your  complexion ;  so  if  you'll  come  along  with  me, 
we'll  agree  upon  your  admission,  and  enter  on  a  course 
of  lectures  directly. 

Bel,  With  all  my  heart.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  II L — A  Room  in  Ladfy  Rusport's  House, 

Enter  Ladt  Rusport  and  Miss  Rusport. 

Lady  R,  Miss  Rusport,  I  desire  to  hear  no  more  of 
Captain  Dudley  and  his  destitute  family ;  not  a  shilling 
of  mine  shall  ever  cross  the  hands  of  any  of  them ; 
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because  my  sister  chose  to  marry  a  beggar^  am  I  bound 
to  support  him  and  his  posterity  ? 

Miss  R.  I  think  you  are. 

La<fy  R.  You  think  I  am  !  and  pray  where  do  you 
find  the  law  that  tells  you  so  ? 

Miss  R.  I  am  not  proficient  enough  to  quote  chapter 
and  verse ;  but  I  take  charity  to  fae  a  meao  clause  in 
the  great  statute  of  Christianity. 

Lady  R,  I  say  charity,  indeed !  I  am  apt  to  think  the 
distresses  of  old  Dudley,  and  of  his  daughter  into  the 
bargain,  would  never  break  your  heart,  if  there  was  not 
a  certain  young  fellow  of  two-and-twenty  in  the  case; 
who,  by  the  happy  recommendation  of  a  good  person, 
and  the  brilliant  appointments  of  an  ensigncy,  will,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  cozen  you  out  of  a  fortune  of  twice 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  as  soon  as  ever  you  are  of  age 
to  bestow  it  upon  him. 

Miss  R.  A  nephew  of  your  ladyship's  can  never  want 
any  other  recommendation  with  me :  and,  if  my  par- 
tiality for  Charles  Dudley  is  acquitted  by  the  rest  of 
the  world,  I  hope  Lady  Rusport  will  not  condemn  me 
for  it 

Lady  R.  I  condemn  you !  I  thank  heaven.  Miss 
Rusport,  I  am  no  ways  responsible  for  your  conduct ; 
nor  is  it  any  concern  of  mine  how  you  dispose  of  your- 
self: you  are  not  my  daughter ;  and  when  I  married 
your  father,  poor  Sir  Stephen  Rusport,  I  found  you  a 
forward  spoiled  miss  of  fourteen,  far  above  being  in- 
structed by  me. 

Miss  R,  Perhaps  your  ladyship  calls  this  instruction. 

Lady  R.  You  are  strangely  pert ;  but  'tis  no  wonder : 
your  mother,  Vm  told,  was  a  fine  lady  :  and  according 
to  the  modern  style  of  education  you  was  brought  up. 
It  was  not  so  in  my  young  days;  there  was  then  some 
decorum  in  the  world,  some  subordination,  as  the  great 
Locke  expresses  it.  Oh  !  'twas  an  edifying  sight,  to  see 
the  regular  deportment  observed  in  our  family ;'  no 
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giggling,  no  gossiping  was  going  on  there ;  my  good 
lather^  Sir  Oliver  Roundhead^  never  was  seen  to  laugh 
himself  nor  ever  allowed  it  in  his  children. 

Miss  R.  Ay ;  those  were  happy  times^  indeed. 

Lady  R,  But,  in  this  forward  age,  we  have  coquettes 
in  the  egg-shell,  and  philosopihers  in  the  cradle ;  girls 
of  fifteen,  that  lead  the  fashion  in  new  caps  and  new 
opinions,  that  have  their  sentiments  and  their  sensa- 
tions ;  and  the  idle  fops  encourage  them  in  it :  O'my 
conscience,  I  wonder  what  it  is  the  men  can  see  in  such 
babies. 

MissR,  True,  madam;  but  all  men  do  not  overlook 
the  maturer  beauties  of  your  ladyship's  age ;  witness 
your  admired  Major  Dennis  O'Flaherty;  there\s  an 
example-of  some  discernment ;  I  declare  to  you,  when 
your  ladyship  is  by,  the  Major  takes  no  more  notice  of 
me  than  if  I  was  part  of  the  furniture  of  your  chamber. 

Lady  R»  The  Major,  child,  has  travelled  through  va- 
rious kingdoms  and  climates,  and  has  more  enlarged 
notions  of  female  merit  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  an  Eng- 
lish homebred  lover ;  in  most  other  countries,  no  wo- 
man on  your  side  forty  would  ever  be  named  in  a  polite 
circle. 

Miss  R.  Right,  madam ;  Pve  been  told  that  in  Vi- 
enna they  have  coquettes  upon  crutches,  and  Venuses 
in  their  grand  climacteric  ;  a  lover  there  celebrates  the 
wrinkles,  not  the  dimples  in  nis  mi^stress's  face.  The 
Major,  I  think,  has  served  in  the  imperial  army. 

Lady  R.  Are  you  piqued,  my  young  madam  ?  Had 
my  sister,  Louisa,  yielded  to  the  addresses  of  one  of 
Major  CFlaherty's  person  and  appearance,  she  would 
have  had  some  excuse ;  but  to  run  away,  as  she  did, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  too,  with  a  man  of  old  Dudley's 
sort 

Miss  R.  Was,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  venial  tres- 
pass that  ever  girl  of  sixteen  committed ;  of  a  nobl^ 
ftimily,  an  engaging  person,  strict  honour,  and  sound 
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andeiBtaDding^  what  accomplishment  was  there  wanting 
in  Captain  Dudley,  but  that  which  the  prodigality  of 
his  ancestors  had  deprived  him  of? 

Ladof  R,  They  left  him  as  much  as  he  deserves; 
hasn't  the  old  man  captain's  half-pay  ?  and  is  not  the 
ton  an  ensign  ? 

Miss  R,  An  ensign  !  Alas,  poor  Charles !  Would 
to  heaven  he  knew  what  my  heart  feels  and  suffers  for 
his  sake. 

Enter  Servant. 

Sero,  Ensign  Dudley,  to  wait  upon  your  ladyship. 

Lady  R,  Who !  Dudley !  What  can  have  brought 
him  to  town  ? 

Miss  R,  Dear  Madam,  'tis  Charles  Dudley,  'tis  your 
nephew. 

Ladp  R,  Nephew !  I  renounce  him  as  my  nephew ; 
Sir  Oliver  renounced  him  as  his  grandson  ;  Didn't  the 
poor  dear  good  old  man  leave  his  fortune  to  me,  except 
a  small  annuity  to  my  maiden  sister,  who  spoiled  her 
constitution  with  nursing  him  ?  And,  depend  upon  it, 
not  a  penny  of  that  fortune  shall  ever  be  disposed  of 
otherwise  than  according  to  the  will  of  the  donor. 

Enter  Charles  Dudlev. 

So,  young  man,  whence  came  you  ?  What  brings  you 
to  town? 

Charles.  If  there  is  any  offence  in  my  coming  to  town, 
your  ladyship  is  in  some  degree  responsible  for  it,  for 
part  of  my  errand  was  to  pay  my  duty  here. 

La<fy  R.  Coxcomb  !  And  where  is  your  father,  child; 
and  your  sister  ?  Are  they  in  town  too } 

Carles,  They  are. 

Latfy  R.  Ridiculous !   I  don't  know  what  people  do  . 
in  London,  who  have  no  money  to  spend  in  it. 

Miss  R.  Dear  madam,  speak  more  kindly  to  your 
nephew;  how  can  you  oppress  a  youth  of  his  sensi* 
bility  ? 

VOL.  I.  R 
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tady  R,  Miss  Rusport,  I  insist  upon  yoar  retiring 
to  your  apartment ;  when  I  want  your  advice^  I'll  send 
to  you.  [Exit  Miss  Rusport.]  So  you  have  put  on  a 
red  coat  too,  as  well  as  your  father;  'tis  plain  what 
yalue  you  set  upon  the  good  advice  Sir  Oliver  used  to 
give  you  ;  how  often  has  he  cautioned  you  against  the 
army  ? 

Charles.  Had  it  pleased  my  grandfather  to  enable  me 
to  have  obeyed  his  caution,  I  would  have  done  it ;  but 
you  well  know  how  destitute  I  am ;  and  'tis  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  if  I  prefer  the  service  of  my  king  to  that 
of  any  other  master. 

Lady  R,  Well,  well,  take  your  own  course ;  'tis  no 
concern  of  mine :  you  never  consulted  me. 

Charles.  I  frequently  wrote  to  your  ladyship,  but 
could  obtain  no  answer ;  and,  since  my  grandfather's 
death,  this  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  of  waiting 
upon  you. 

Lady  R.  I  most  desire  you  not  to  mention  the  death 
of  that  dear  good  man  in  my  hearing ;  my  spirits  can- 
not support  it. 

Charles.  I  shall  obey  you :  permit  me  to  say,  that,  as 
that  event  has  richly  supplied  you  with  the  materials 
of  bounty,  the  distresses  of  my  family  can  furnish  you 
with  objects  of  it. 

Lady  R.  The  distresses  of  your  family,  child,  are 
quite  out  of  the  question  at  present;  had  Sir  Oliver 
been  pleased  to  consider  them,  I  should  have  been  well 
content ;  but  he  has  absolutely  taken  no  notice  of  you 
in  his  will,  and  that  to  me  must  and  shall  be  a  law.  Tell 
your  father  and  your  sister,  I  totally  disapprove  of  their 
coming  up  to  town. 

Charles,  Must  I  tell  my  father  that,  before  your  lady- 
ship knows  the  motive  that  brought  him  hither?  Al- 
lured by  the  offer  of  exchanging  for  a  commission  on 
full  pay,  the  veteran,  after  thirty  years  service,  pre- 
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pares  to  eDcounter  the  fatal  heats  of  Seoegambia ;  but 
wants  a  small  sopply  to  equip  him  for  the  expeditiou. 

Enter  Servant. 
Sarv*  Major  CyPlaherty^  to  wait  on  your  ladyship. 

Enier  Major. 

0*Fla,  Spare  your  speeches^  young  man ;  don't  you 
think  her  ladyship  can  take  my  word  for  that  ?  I  hope^ 
madam,  His  evidence  enough  of  my  being  present^when 
I  have  the  honour  of  telling  you  so  myself. 

Lady  R.  Major  O'Flaherty,  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you. 
Nephew  Dudley,  you  perceive  Pm  engaged. 

Charles,  I  shall  not  intrude  upon  your  ladyship's 
more  agreeable  engagements.  I  presume  I  have  my 
answer? 

Lady  R,  Your  answer,  child  !  What  answer  can  you 
possibly  expect  ?  or  how  can  your  romantic  father  sup- 
pose that  I  am  to  abet  him  in  all  his  idle  and  extra- 
vagant undertakings  ?  Come,  Major,  let  me  show  you 
the  way  into  my  dressing-room  ?  and  let  us  leave  this 
young  adventurer  to  his  meditation.  [Exit, 

(yPla,  I  follow  you,  my  lady.  Young  gentleman, 
your  obedient!  Upon  my  conscience,  as  tine  a  young 
fellow  as  I  would  wish  to  clap  my  eyes  on :  he  might 
have  answered  my  salute,  however — well,  let  it  pass *; 
Fortune,  perhaps,  frowns  upon  the  poor  lad ;  she's  a 
damn'd  slippery  lady,  and  very  apt  to  jilt  us  poor  fel- 
lows that  wear  cockades  in  our  hats.  Fare  thee  well, 
honey,  whoever  thou  art.  \ExU, 

Charles.  So  much  for  the  virtues  of  a  puritan — out 
upon  it ;  her  heart  is  flint. 

Enter  Miss  Rusport. 

Miss  R,  Stop,  stay  a  little,  Charles ;  whither  are  you 
going  in  such  haste  ? 

Charles.  Madam !  Miss  Rusport !  what  are  your 
commands  ? 
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Miss  R,  Why  so  reserved  ?  We  had  used  to  answer 
to  no  other  names  than  those  of  Charles  and  Charlotte. 

Charles,  What  ails  you  ?  You  have  been  weeping. 

Miss  R»  No,  no ;  or  if  I  have,  your  eyes  are  full  too ; 
but  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  say  to  you  :  before  you 
go,  tell  me,  I  conjure  you,  where  you  are  to  he  found ; 
here,  give  me  your  direction;  write  it  upon  the  back 
ef  this  visiting  ticket — Have  you  a  pencil  ? 

Charles.  I  have :  but  why  should  you  desire  to  find 
us  out  ?  'tis  a  poor  little  inconvenient  place ;  my  sister 
has  no  apartment  fit  to  receive  you  in. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Madam,  my  lady  desires  your  company  di- 
rectly. 

Miss  R.  I  am  coming — well,  have  you  wrote  it?  Give 
it  me.  O  Charles !  either  you  do  not,  or  you  will  not, 
understand  me.  [Exewnt  severally. 


^ff^^^^^. 


ACT  II. 

Seene  I.-^A  Room  in  Fulmer's  House. 

FuLMER  and  Mrs.  Fulmer. 

Mrs,  Fid,  Why,  how  you  sit,  musing  and  moping, 
sighing  and  desponding !  Pm  ashamed  of  you,  Mr. 
Fulmer:  is  this  the  country  you  described  to  me,  a 
second  Eldorado,  rivers  of  gold  and  rocks  of  diamonds  ? 
You  found  me  in  a  pretty  snug  retired  way  of  life  at 
Bologne,  out  of  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  world,  and 
wholly  at  my  ease.  Fool  that  I  was,  to  be  inveigled 
into  it  by  you :  but,  thank  heaven,  our  partnership  is 
revocable;  I  am  not  your  wedded  wife,  praised  be  my 
stars!  for  what  have  we  got,  whom  have  we  ^lled 
but  ourselves  ?  which  of  all  your  trains  has  taken  fire  ? 
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eren  this  poor  expedient  of  your  bookseller's  shop 
seems  abandoned ;  for  if  a  chance  customer  drops  in^ 
who  is  there^  pi^y>  to  help  him  to  what  he  wants  ? 

Ful,  Patty,  you  know  it  is  not  upon  slight  grounds 
that  I  despair;  there  had  used  to  be  a  livelihood  to  be 
picked  up  in  this  country,  both  for  the  honest  and  dis- 
'  honest :  I  have  tried  each  walk,  and  am  likely  to  starve 
at  last :  there  is  not  a  point  to  which  the  wit  and  fa- 
culty of  man  can  turn,  that  I  have  not  set  mine  to ; 
but  in  vain,  I  am  beat  through  every  quarter  of  the 
compass. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Ah  !  common  efforts  all :  strike  me  a  mas- 
ter-stroke, Mr.  Fulmer,  if  you  wish  to  make  any  figure 
in  this  country. 

Fid.  But  where,  how,  and  what  ?  I  have  blustered 
for  prerogative ;  I  have  bellowed  for  freedom ;  I  have 
offered  to  serve  my  country ;  I  have  engaged  to  betray 
it ;  a  master-stroke,  truly !  why,  I  have  talked  trea- 
son, writ  treason,  and,  if  a  man  can't  live  by  that,  he 
can  live  by  nothing.  Here  I  set  up  as  a  bookseller, 
why,  men  leave  off  reading;  and  if  I  was  to  turn 
butcher,  I  believe,  o'my  conscience,  they'd  leave  off 
eating. 

Captain  Dudley  crosses  the  stage. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Why,  there  now's  your  lodger,  old  Cap- 
tain Dudley,  as  he  calls  himself;  there's  no  flint  with- 
out fire ;  something  might  be  struck  out  of  him,  if  you 
had  the  wit  to  find  the  way. 

Ful.  Hang  him,  an  old  dry-skinned  curmudgeon ; 
you  may  as  well  think  to  get  truth  out  of  a  courtier, 
or  candour  out  of  a  critic  :  I  can  make  nothing  of 
him ;  besides,  he's  poor,  and  therefore  not  for  our 
purpose; 

Mrs.  FuL  The  more  fool  he !  Would  any  man  be 
poor,  that  had  such  a  prodigy  in  his  possession  ? 

E  2 
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fW»  UU  daughter  yo«  roe*n  ;  she  is,  indeed,  un- 
c^niwiMdY  bewiiitfiik 

Mr9.  IM.  fk^Mlilul!  Why>  she  need  only  be  seen, 
1^  Imv«  Ih*  fi  wl  IMA  in  the  kingdom  at  her  feet.  Egad , 
1  with  1  luid  the  kttnnir  ^'  *^««'  beauty ;  what  woaid 
«Mn«  ^^  wir  younir  nabobs  ^ivc         r 

M.  Htt4!  bete  co«i«  the  Captain;  good  girl, 
|^v«  ^  V>  ^nrlYiM;..  and  Wt  nte  try  whai  1  can  make 

.WH^  fW  Oi^min>  tmly  !  tiaith  l*d  have  a  reetment, 
baid  I  ^^K'b ;»  duti^jEburr.  belvcv  1  wai»  three  moachs  older. 


1^.  Mr.  l^niN^.  I  tla«e  bvcrvw^  i  b«Kr^  ^Frfsm  iroor 
^bg^ ;  "^1*^  tb<  :»x«l  ^^kime  <)f -Jty  at^-^seed  nS*?nf  Trf*- 
^e^m :  W  »&  « tbmtiTtn^  >*r«Ker  :o  ns  oo«n^  «>iuTer» :  «»»c< 
ib^  Jk%tn<'  Mor%[  >rtf  le  F^  r^.  w*nca  Timfi^  -rm  rf  cbii 
b«M^  >>*  v>  ^ifnttiOtt  vH  Ti;  vKk:^  lottoun  Tior  :o  :i2s  indtoor 

^.   cbf  \  Mk  ^uioor  I  Ji^^  a  :tti^  iraw  «"'  truie.  Sit 
,MKr  t  *.k;'<«^  >f«ia!d<4  :   :Kt  $  tntca  :iio  *tioK  mr  ^rvi^ 

i?^irf.    t?*Kfc  ?-  >^i^  3Mir  :s«.«<iL>$ :    I  luiu  Jim  ^  be  a 

:fK^  *aftK:> .  m«>  s«Hii«)«iaiH^  *^ctiu|te>  .«j%^  vuDomiv  :.  Si£ 

«  J4K>!  4i>M  TA<  -K*-*    -^<tiK-ts  mie«m.  c.  3nd»K 

>^ah^    ^V^«ife    :;.««k^  ><»bMik   >te>txr     nMK  tt3«Hr 'tl    •— iJI 

V-**!**^  **»*»«  ^  1^  i  a«o^»U.  i»:$^r«i!^  joti  Ttitsce^ 
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Pul,  Sir ! — Arc  you  fierious  ? 

Dud.  'Tis  of  little  consequence  whether  you  think 

PuL  What  a  formal  old  prig  it  is !  [Aside.l-^l  af>- 
prehend  you,  sir;  you  speak  with  caution;  you  are 
married  ? 

Dud,  I  have  been. 

Ful,  And  this  young  lady,  which  accompanies  you — 

Dud.  Passes  for  my  daughter. 

Fui.  Passes  for  his  daughter!  humph— [^«id^.] — 
She  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  finely  accomplished,  of 
a  most  enchanting  shape  and  air. 

Dud.  You  are  much  too  partial ;  she  has  the  greatest 
defect  a  woman  can  have. 

Ful.  How  so,  pray  ? 

Dud.  She  has  no  fortune. 

Ful.  Rather  say,  that  you  have  none ;  and  that's  a 
sore  defect  in  one  of  your  years.  Captain  Dudley :  yon 
have  served,  no  doubt  ? 

Dud.  Familiar  •oxcomb !  But  PlI  humour  him  ? 

[Aside. 

Fid.  A  clo9e  old  fox !  but  PU  unkennel  him.   [Aside. 

Dud.  Above  thirty  years  Pve  been  in  the  service, 
Mr.  Fulmer. 

Ful.  I  guessed  as  much ;  I  laid  it  at  no  less :  why, 
'tis  a  wearisome  time  ;  'tis  an  apprenticeship. to  a  pro- 
fession fit  only  for  a  patriarch.  But  preferment  must 
be  closely  followed :  you  never  could  have  been  so  far 
behindhand  in  the  chase,  unless  you  had  palpably  mis- 
taken your  way.  You'll  pardon  me ;  but  I  begin  to 
perceive  you  have  lived  in  the  world,  not  with  it. 

Dud.  It  may  be  so ;  and  you,  perhaps,  can  give  me 
better  counsel.  I  am  now  soliciting  a  favour;  an  ^ex- 
change to  a  company  on  full  pay ;  nothing  more ;  and 
yet  I  meet  a  thousand  bars  to  that ;  though,  without 
boasting,  I  should  think   the  certificate  of  services. 
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which  I  sent  in^  might  have  purchased  that  indulgence 
tome. 

Fid,  Who  thinks  or  cares  about  them  ?  Certificate  of 
services^  indeed!  Send  in  a  certificate  of  your  fair 
daughter;  carry  her  in  your  hand  with  you. 

Dud.  What !  Who !  My  daughter !  Carry  my  daugh- 
ter !  Weii^  and  what  then  ? 

Ftd.  Why^  then  your  fortune's  made,  that's  all. 

Dud,  I  understand  you :  and  this  you  call  know- 
ledge of  the  world  !  Despicable  knowledge !  But,  sirrah, 
I  will  have  you  know —  [Threatening  him. 

Fid,  Help!  Who's. within  ?  Would  you  strike  me, 
sir?  would  you  lift  up  your  hand  against  a  man  in  his 
own  house  ? 

Dud,  In  a  church,  if  he  dare  insult  the  poverty  of  a 
man  of  honour. 

Ful,  Have,  a  care  what,  you  do ;  remember  there  is 
such  a  thing  in  law  as  an  assault  and  battery ;  ay,  and 
such  trifling  forms  as  warrants  and  indictments. 

Dud,  Go,  sir ;  you  are  too  mean  for  my  resentment: 
'tis  that,  and  not  the  law,  protects  you.     Hence  ! 

Ful,  An  old,  absurd,  incorrigible  blockhead  !  I'll  be 
revenged  of  him.  [^Aside, 

Enter  Charles  Dudley. 

Charles,  What  is  the  matter,  sir  ?  Sure  I  heard  an 
outcry  as  I  entered  the  house. 

Dud,  Not  unlikely;  our  landlord  and  his  wife  are 
for  ever  wrangling.— Did  you  find  your  aunt  Dudley  at 
home  ? 

Charles,  I  did. 

Dud.  And  what  was  your  reception  ? 

Charles.  Cold  as  our  poverty  and  her  pride  could 
make  it. 

Dud.  You  told  her  the  pressing  occasion  I  had  for 
a  small  supply  to  equip  me  for  this  exchange;  has  she 
granted  me  the  reUef  I  asked  ? 
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€^aHes,  Alas,  sir !  she  has  peremptorily  refused  it 
JDud,  That's  hard  ;  that's  hard,  indeed  !  My  petition 

>mm  for  a  smsiW  sum ;  she  has  refused  it,  you  say :  well, 

be  it  so ;  I  must  not  complain.    Did  you  see  the  broker, 

«bout  the  insurance  on  my  life  ? 

Charles.  There  again  I  am  the  messenger  of  ill  news ; 

I  can  raise  no  money,  so  fatal  is  the  climate:  alas! 

that  ever  my  father  should  be  sent  to  perish  in  such  a 

place! 

Enter  Louisa  Dudley. 

Dud,  Louisa,  what's  the  matter  ?  you  seem  frighted. 
•  Lou,  I  am,  indeed :  coming  from  Miss  Rusport's,  I 
met  a  young  gentleman  in  the  streets,  who  has  beset 
me  in  the  strangest  manner. 

Charles,  Insufferable  !   Was  he  rude  to  you  ? 

Lou,  I  cannot  say  he  was  absolutely  rude  to  me, 
but  he  was  very  importunate  to  speak  to  me,  and  once 
or  twice  attempted  to  lift  up  my  hat ;  he  followed  me 
to  the  corner  of  the  street,  and  there  I  gave  him  the 
jlip. 

JDud,  You  must  walk  no  more  in  the  streets,  child, 
without  me,  or  your  brother. 

Lou,  O  Charles!  Miss  Rusport  desires  to  see  you 
directly ;  Lady  Rusport  is  gone  out,  and  she  has  some- 
thing particular  to  say  to  you. 

Charles.  Have  you  any  commands  for  me,  sir  ? 

Dud.  None,  my  dear;  by  all  means  wait  upon  Miss 
Rusport.  Come,  Louisa  ;  I  must  desire  you  to  go  up 
to  your  chamber,  and  compose  yourself.  [Exeunt, 

Enter  Belcour,  after  peeping  in  at  the  door, 

Bel.  Not  a  soul,  as  I'm  alive.  Why,  what  an  odd 
sort  of  a  house  is  this !  Confound  the  little  jilt,  she  has 
fairly  given  me  the  slip.  A  plagup  upon  this  London, 
I  shall  have  no  luck  in  it :  such  a  crowd,  and  such  a 
hurry,  and  such  a  number  of  shops,  and  one  so  like 
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the  other^  that  whether  the  wench  turned  into  this 
house  or  the  next,  or  whether  she  went  up  stairs  or 
down  stairs,  (for  there's  a  world  above  and  a  world 
below,  it  seems,)  I  declare,  I  know  no  more  than  if  I 
was  in  the  Blue  Mountains.  In  the  name  of  all  the 
devils  at  once,  why  did  she  run  away  ?  If  every  hand- 
some girl  I  meet  in  this  town  is  to  lead  me  such  a  wild- 
goose  chase,  I  had  better  have  stayed  in  the  torrid 
zone  :  I  shall  be  wasted  to  the  size  of  a  sugar-cane : 
what  shall  I  do?  give  the  chase  up?  hang  it,  that's 
cowardly :  shall  I,  a  true-born  son  of  Phcebus,  suffer 
this  little  nimble-footed  Daphne  to  escape  me  ? — "  For- 
bid it,  honour,  and  forbid  it,  love.**  Hush!  hush! 
here  she  comes!  Oh!  the  devil!  What  tawdry  thing 
have  we  got  here  ? 

Enter  Mrs,  Fulmer. 

Mrs,  FuL  Your  humble  servant,  sir. 

BeL  Your  humble  servant,  madam. 

Mrs.  Ftd.  A  fine  summer's  day,  sir. 

BeL  Yes,  ma'am;  and  so  cool,  that,  if 'the  Calendar 
didn't  call  it  July,  I  should  swear  it  was  January. 

Mrs.  FuL  Sir ! 

BeL  Madam! 

Mrs.  Fid.  Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  Mr.  Fulmer,  sir  ? 

BeL  Mr.  Fulmer,  madam  ?  I  hav'n't  the  honour  of 
knowing  such  a  person. 

Mrs.  Ful.  No !  Tis  the  Captain,  I  suppose,  you  are 
waiting  for. 

BeL  I  rather  suspect  it  is  the  Captain's  wife. 

Mrs.  Ful.  The  Captain  has  no  wife,  sir. 

BeL  No  wife!  I'm  heartily  sorry  for  it;  for  then 
she's  his  mistress;  and  that  I  take  to  be  the  more 
desperate  case  of  the  two.  Pray,  madam,  wasn't  there 
a  lady  just  now  tinned  into  your  house?  Twas  with 
her  I  wished  to  speak. 

Mrs.  FuL  What  sort  of  a  lady,  pray  ? 
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Bd»  One  of  the  loveliest  sort  my  eye&  ever  beheld ; 
youngf  tally  fresh,  fair ;  in  short,  a  goddess. 

Mr»,  Ful.  Nay,  but  dear,  dear  sir,  now  Tm  sure  you 
flatter;  for  'twas  me  you  followed  into  the  shop-door 
this  minute. 

Bel.  You  !  no,  no,  take  my  word  for  it,  it  was  not 
you,  madam. 

Idrs,  Ful.  But  what  is  it  you  laugh  at  ? 

Bel.  Upon  my  soul,  I  ask  your  pardon  |  but  it  was 
not  you,  believe  me;   be  assured  it  wasn't. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Well,  sir,  I  shall  not  contend  for  the  ho- 
nour of  being  noticed  by  you ;  I  hope  you  think  you 
wouldn't  have  been  the  first  man  that  noticed  me  in  the 
streets ;  however,  this  Vm  positive  of,  that  no  living 
woman  but  myself  has  entered  these  doors  this  morning. 

Bel.  Why,  then,  Tm  mistaken  in  the  house,  that's 
all ;  for  it  is  not  humanly  possible  I  can  be  so  far  out 
in  the  lady.  {Groing, 

Mrs.  Ful.  Coxcomb  !  But  hold — a  thought  occurs ; 
as  sure  as  can  be,  he  has  seen  Miss  Dudley.  A  word 
with  you,  young  gentleman ;  come  back. 

Bel.  Well,  what's  your  pleasure  ? 

Mrs.  Ful.  You  seem  greatly  captivated  with  this 
young  lady ;  are  you  apt  to  fall  in  love  thus  at  first 
sight  ? 

Bel.  Oh,  yes ;  'tis  the  only  way  I  can  ever  fall  ia 
love;  any  man  may  tumble  into  a  pit  by  surprise, 
none  but  a  fool  would  walk  into  one  by  choice. 

Mrs  Ful,  You  are  a  hasty  lover,  it  seems ;  have  you 
spirit  to  be  a  generous  one  ?  They,  that  will  please  the 
eye,  mustn't  spare  the  purse. 

Bel.  Try  me;  put  me  to  the  proof;  bring  me  to  an 
interview  with  the  dear  girl  that  has  thus  captivated 
me,  and  see  whether  I  have  spirit  to  be  grateful. 

Mrs.  Ful.  But  how,  pray,  am  I  to  know  the  girl  you 
have  set  your  heart  on  ? 

Bel.  By  an  undescribable  grace,  that  accompanies 
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every  look  and  action  that  falls  from  her ;  there  can  be 
but  one  such  woman  in  the  worlds  and  nobody  can 
mistake  that  one. 

Mrs.  Ful,  Well^  if  I  should  stdmble  upon  this  an« 
gel  in  my  walks,  where  am  I  to  find  you  ?  What's  your 
name? 

Bel.  Upon  my  soul  I  can't  tell  you  my  name. 

Mrs.  Ftd.  Not  tell  me  I  Why  so  ? 

Bd,  Because  I  don't  know  what  it  is  myself;  as  yet 
I  have  no  name. 

Mrs,  Ful.  No  name ! 

Bel.  None;  a  friend,  indeed,  lent  me  his;  but  he 
forbade  me  to  use  it  on  any  unworthy  occasion. 

Mrs.  Ftd.  But  where  is  your  place  of  abode  ? 

BeL  I  have  none ;  I  never  slept  a  night  in  England 
in  my  life. 

Mrs.  Ftd.  Hey  day  ! 

Enter  Fulmfb. 

Ful.  A  fine  case,  truly,  in  a  free  country ;  a  pretty 
pass  things  are  come  to,  if  a  man  is  to  be  assaulted  in 
his  own  house. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Who  has  assulted  you,  my  dear  ? 

Ftd.  Who !  why  this  Captain  Drawcansir,  this  old 
Dudley,  my  lodger ;  but  I'll  unlodge  him  ;  I'll  unhar- 
boar  him,  I  warrant 

Mrs.  Ful.  Hush  !  hush  !  Hold  your  tongue,  man  ; 
pocket  the  affront,  and  be  quiet ;  I've  a  scheme  on  foot 
will  pay  you  a  hundred  beatings.  Why  you  surprise 
me,  Mr.  Fulmer ;  Captain  Dudley  assault  you !  Im- 
possible. 

Ful.  Nay,  I  can't  call  it  an  absolute  assault ;  but  he 
threatened  me. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Ob,  was  that  all  ?  I  thought  how  it  would 
turn  out — A  likely  thing,  truly,  for  a  person  of  his 
obliging,  compassionate  turn:  no,  no,  poor  Captai« 
Dudley,  he  has  sorrows  and  distresses  enough  of  his 
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own  to  employ  his  spirits^  without  setting  them  against 
ether  people.  Make  it  up  as  i^t  as  you  can  :  watch 
this  gentleman  out ;  follow  him  wherever  he  goes^  and 
bring  me  word  who  and  what  he  is ;  be  sure  you  don't 
lose  sight  of  him ;  I've  other  business  in  hand.      [Exit. 

Bd,  Pray^  sir,  what  sorrows  and  distresses  have  be- 
fiillen  this  old  gentleman  you  speak  of? 

jPti/.  Poverty,  disappointment,  and  all  the  distresses 
attendant  thereupon :  sorrow  enough  of  all  conscience : 
I  aoon  found  how  it  was  with  him,  by  his  way  of  liv- 
ing, low  enough  of  all  reason ;  but  what  I  overheard 
this  morning  put  it  out  of  all  doubt. 

Bd,  What  did  you  overhear  this  morning? 

Ful,  Why,  it  seems  he  wants  to  join  his  regiment, 
and  has  been  beating  the  town  over  to  raise  a  little 
money  for  that  purpose  upon  his  pay ;  but  the  climate, 
I  find,  where  he  is  going,  is  so  unhealthy,  that  nobody 
can  be  found  to  lend  him  any. 

Bel,  Why,  then,  your  town  is  a  damned  good-for* 
nothing  town  :  and  I  wish  I  had  never  come  into  it 

FuL  That's  what  I  say,  sir;  the  hard-hearted ness  of 
some  folks  is  unaccountable.  There's  an  old  Lady 
Rasport,  a  near  relation  of  this  gentleman's ;  she  lives 
hard  by  here,  opposite  to  Stockwell's,  the  great  mer- 
chant; he  sent  to  her  a-beggiug,  but  to  no  purpose; 
though  she  is  as  rich  as  a  Jew,  she  would  not  furnish 
him  with  a  iarthing. 

Bd.  Is  the  Captain  at  home  ? 

Ful,  He  is  up  stairs,  sir. 

Bd.  Will  you  take  the  trouble  to  desire  him  to  step 
hither  ?  I  want  to  speak  to  him. 

Ful.  I'll  send  him  to  you  directly.  I  don't  know 
what  to  make  of  this  young  man  ;  but,  if  I  live,  I  will 
iind  him  out,  or  know  the  reason  why.  [Exit. 

Bd.  I've  lost  the  girl,  it  seems,  that's  clear :  she  was 
the  first  object  of  my  pursuit;  but  the  case  of  this 
poor  officer  touches  me ;  and,  after  all,  there  may  be 

VOL.  r.  s 
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as  much  true  delight  in  rescuing  a  fellow-creature  from 

distress,  as  there  would  be  in  plunging  one  into  it 

But  let  me  see :  it's  a  point  that  must  be  managed  with 
some  delicacy — Apropos!  there's  pen  and  ink — I've 
struck  upon  a  method  that  will  do.  [f¥riles.']  Ay,  ay, 
this  is  the  very  thing :  'twas  devilish  lucky  I  happened 
to  have  these  bills  about  me.  There,  there,  fare  you 
well !  Tm  glad  to  be  rid  of  you ;  you  stood  a  chance  of 
being  worse  applied,  I  can  tell  you. 

[Encloses  and  seals  the  paper, 

FuLMEft  brings  in  Dudley. 

Fk/.  That's  the  gentleman,  sir.  I  shall  make  bold, 
however,  to  lend  an  ear. 

Dud.  Have  you  any  commands  for  me,  sir  ? 

Bel.  Your  name  is  Dudley,  sir  ?— — 

Dud.  It  is. 

Bel,  You  command  a  company,  I  think.  Captain 
Dudley  ? 

Dud.  I  did  :  I  am  now  upon  half-pay. 

Bel.  You  have  served  some  time  ? 

Dud.  A  pretty  many  years ;  long  enough  to  see  some 
people  of  more  merit,  and  better  interest  than  myself, 
.  made  general  officers. 

Bel.  Their  merit  I  may  have  some  doubt  of;  their 
interest  I  can  readily  give  credit  to ;  there  is  little  pro- 
motion to  be  looked  for,  in  your  profession,  I  believe, 
without  friends.  Captain  ? 

Dud.  1  believe  so  too:  have  you  any  other  business 
with  me,  may  I  ask  ? 

Bel.  Your  patience  for  a  moment.  I  was  informed 
you  was  about  to  join  your  regiment  in  distant  quarters 
abroad. 

Dud,  I  have  been  soliciting  an  exchange  to  a  com- 
pany on  full  pay,  quartered  at  James's  Fort,  in  Sene- 
gambia ;  but,  I'm  afraid,  I  must  drop  the  undertaking 

Bel.  Why  s,o,  pray  ? 
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Dud,  Why  so,  sir  ?  Tis  a  home  question,  for  a  per« 
feet  stranger  to  put ;  there  is  something  very  particular 
in  all  this, 

BeL  If  it  is  not  impertinent,  sir,  allow  me  to  ask  you 
what  reason  you  have  for  despairing  of  success  ? 

Dud.  Why,  really,  sir,  miue  is  an  obvious  reason,  for 
a  soldier  to  have — want  of  money ;  simply  that. 

BeL  May  I  beg  to  know  the  sum  you  have  occasion 
for? 

Dud.  Truly,  sir,  I  cannot  exactly  tell  you  on  a  sud- 
den ;  nor  is  it,  I  suppose,  of  any  great  consequence  to 
you  to  be  informed  :  but  I  should  guess,  in  the  gross, 
that  two  hundred  pounds  would  serve. 

Bel.  And  do  you  find  a  difficulty  in  raising  that  sum 
upon  your  pay  ?  'Tis  done  every  day. 

Dud.  The  nature  of  the  climate  makes  it  difficult :  I 
can  get  no  one  to  insure  my  life. 

Bel.  Oh !  that's  a  circumstance  may  make  for  you, 
as  well  as  against :  in  short.  Captain  Dudley,  it  so  hap- 
pens, that  I  can  commiiiid  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
pounds:  seek  no  further;  Pll  accommodate  you  with 
it  upon  easy  terms. 

Dud.  Sir !  do  I  understand  you  rightly  ? — I  beg  your 
pardon ;  but  am  I  to  believe  that  you  are  in  earnest  ? 

Bel,  What  is  your  surprise  ?  Is  it  an  uncommon  thing 
for  a  gentleman  to  speak  truth  ?  Or  is  it  incredible  that 
one  fellow-creature  should  assist  another? 

Dud.  1  ask  your  pardon — May  I  beg  to  know  to 
whom? — Do  you  propose  this  in  the  way  of  business? 

Lei.  Entirely :  I  have  no  other  business  on  earth. 

Dud.  Indeed  !  you  are  not  a  broker,  Pm  persuaded. 

Bel.  1  am  not. 

Dud.  Nor  an  army  agent,  I  think  ? 

Bel,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  the  worse  of  me  for 
being  neither;  in  short,  sir,  if  you  will  peruse  this 
paper,  it  will  explain  to  you  who  I  am,  and  upon  what 
terms  I  act ;  while  you  read  it,  I  will  step  home,  and 
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fetch  the  money :  and  we  will  conclude  the  bargain 
without  loss  of  time.  In  the  meanwhile,  good  day  to 
you.  [Rtit  k(istify. 

Dud,  Humph !  there's  something  very  odd  in  all  this 
— let  me  see  what  we've  got  here — This  paper  is  to  tell 
me  who  he  is^  and  what  are  his  terms :  in  the  name  of 
wonder,  why  has  he  sealed  it  ?  Hey  day !  what's  here  ? 
Two  Bank  notes,  of  a  hundred  each  !  I  can't  compre- 
hend what  this  means.  Hold  ;  here's  a  writing  ;  per- 
haps that  will  show  me.  "  Accept  this  trifle ;  pursue 
your  fortune,  and  prosper."  Am  I  in  a  dream  ?  Is  this 
a  reality  ? 

Enter  Major  O'Flaherty. 

(/Fla,  'Save  you,  my  dear !  Is  it  you  now  that  are 

Captain  Dudley,  I  would  ask  ? Whuh  !  What's  the 

hurry  the  man's  in  ?  If  ^is  the  lad  that  run  out  of  the 
shop  you  would  overtake,  you  might  as  well  stay  where 
you  are ;  by  my  soul  he's  as  nimble  as  a  Croat,  you  are 
a  full  hour's  march  in  his  rear — Ay  faith,  you  may  as 
well  turn  back,  and  g^ve  over  the  pursuit ;  well.  Captain 
Dudley,  if  that's  your  name,  there's  a  letter  for  you. 
Read,  man;  read  it;  and  I'll  have  a  word  with  you 
after  you  have  done. 

Dud.  More  miracles  on  foot!  So,  so,  from  Lady 
Rusport. 

O'Fla.  You're  right ;  it's  from  her  ladyship. 

Dud,  Well,  sir,  I  have  cast  my  eye  over  it ;  'tis  short 
and  peremptory ;  are  you  acquainted  with  the  contents  ? 

(yPla,  Not  at  all,  my  dear ;  not  at  all. 

Dud,  Have  you  any  message  from  Lady  Rusport  ? 

0*Fla,  Not  a  syllable,  honey:  only,  when  you've 
digested  the  letter,  I've  a  little  bit  of  a  message  to 
deliver  you  from  myself. 

Dud,  And  may  I  beg  to  know  who  yourself  is  ? 

CFla.  Dennis  O'Flaherty,  at  your  service ;  a  poor 
JVf  ajor  of  Grenadiers ;  nothing  better. 
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.  Dud.  So  much  for  your  name  and  title^  sir ;  now  be 
so  good  as  to  favour  me  with  your  message. 

O'Fla,  Why  then,  Captain^  I  must  tell  you  I  have 
promised  Lady  Rusport  you  shall  do  whatever  it  is  she 
bids  you  to  do  in  that  letter  there. 

Dud,  Ay,  indeed ;  have  you  undertakeq  to  much. 
Major,  without  knowing  either  what  she  commands,  or 
what  I  can  perform  ? 

(yPla.  That's  your  concern,  my  dear,  not^mine;  I 
must,  keep  my  word,  you  know. 

Dud.  Or  else,  I  suppose,  you  and  I  must  measure 
swords. 

O'Fla,  Upon  my  soul  you've  hit  it. 

Dud,  That  would  hardly  answer  to  either  of  us;  y<|ii 
and  I  have,  probably,  had  enough  of  fighting  in  our 
time  before  now. 

O'Fla,  Faith  and  troth.  Master  Dudley,  you  may  say 
that;  'tis  thirty  years,  come  the  time,  that  I  have  followed 
the  trade,  and  in  a  pretty  many  countries. — Let  me  see 
•^In  the  war  before  last  I  served  in  the  Irish  brigade^ 
d'ye  see ;  there,  after  bringing  ofFthe  French  monarch, 
I  left  his  service,  with  a  British  bullet  in  ray  body,  and 
'  this  ribband  in  my  button-hole.  Last  war  I  followed 
^e  fortunes  of  the  German  eagle,  in  the  corps  of  grena- 
diers ;  there  I  had  my  bellyfull  of  fighting,  and  a  plen- 
tiful scarcity  of  every  thing  else.  After  six-and-twenty 
'  engagements,  great  and  small,  I  went  off  with  this  gash 
iOn  my  skull,  and  a  kiss  of  the  Empress  Queen's  sweet 
hand,  (heaven  bless  it !)  for  my  pains.  Since  the  peace, 
my  dear,  I  took  a  little  turn  with  the  confederates  there 
in  Poland — but  such  another  set  of  madcaps ! — by  the 
Lord  Harry,  I  never  knew  what  it  was  they  were  scuff- 
ling about. 

Dud,  Well,  Major,  I  won't  add  another  action  to  the 
list;  you  shall  keep  your  promise  with  Lady  Rusport; 
she  requires  me  to  leave  London  ;  I  shall  go  in  a  few 
days,  and  you  may  take  what  credit  you  please, from 
my  compliance. 
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O'Fla,  Give  me  your  hand^  my  deafr  boy !  this  will 
make  her  my  own ;  wiien  that's  the  case^  we  shali  be 
brothers^  yon  know^  and  we'll  share  her  fortune  be- 
tween us. 

Dud.  Not  so.  Major;  the  man,  who  m^ies  Lady 
Rnsport,  wiU  have  a  fair  title  to  her  fortune  without 
division.  But,  I  hope,  yonr  expectations  of  prevailing 
are  founded  upon  good  reasons. 

0*Fia,  Upon  the  best  grounds  in  the  world ;  first,  I 
think  she  will  comply,  because  she  is  a  woman ;  se- 
condly, I  am  persuaded  she  ^on't  hold  out  long,  be- 
cause she's  a  widow :  and  thirdly,  I  make  sure  of  her, 
because  I  have  married  five  wives,  (cnmilitaire,  Captain) 
and  never  failed  yet;  and,  for  what  I  know,  they  are 
all  alive  and  merry  at  this  very  hour. 

Dud.  Well,  sir,  go  on,  and  prosper ;  if  you  can  inspire 
Lady  Rusport  with  half  your  charity,  I  shall  think  you 
deserve  all  her  fortune ;  at  present,  I  must  beg  your 
axcuse :  good  morning  to  you.  [Exit. 

0*Fla.  A  good  sensible  man,  and  very  much  of  a 
sddier ;  I  did  not  cai^  if  I  was  better  acquainted  with 
him :  but  'tis  an  awkwkrd  ki<nd  of  country  for  that ;  the 
English,  I  observe,  are  close  friends,  but  distant  ac- 
-quaintance.  I  suspect  the  M.  lady  has  not  been  over 
generous  to  poor  Dudley  ;''i  shall  1  give  her  a  little  touch 
about  that :  upon  my  soul,  I  know  but  one  excuse  a 
person  can  have  for  ^ving  nothing,  and  that  is,  like 
myself,  having  nothing  to  give.  [Exit, 


Scene  IL — Lady  Ruspori's  House, 
A  Dressing  Room. 

Miss  Rusport  andhncY, 

Miss  R,  Well,  I^icyi  you've  dislodged  the  old  lady  at 
last;  but  methought  you  was  a  tedious  time  about  it. 
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Imc^.  a  tedious  tiine^  indeed ;  I  thought  I  should 
;iieTer  have  got  her  out  of  the  house. 

Miss R,  But  Where's  Charles  Dudley?  Run  dowo, 
dear  girl^  and  be  ready  to  let  him  iu ;  I  think  he's  as 
long  in  coiling  as  sh«  was  in  going. 

Lucy.  Why,  indeed^  madam,  you  seem  the  more 
;alert  of  the  two,  I  must  say,  [Exit. 

Miss  R.  Now  the  deuce  take  the  girl,  for  putting 
that  notion  into  my  head :  I  am  sadly  afraid  Dudley 
does  not  like  me ;  so  much  encouragement  as  I  have 
given  him  to  declare  himself,  J  sever  could  get  a  word 
.irom  him  ob  the  subject !  This  may  be  very  honour- 
able, but  upon  my  life  it's  very  provoking.  By  the 
way,  I  wonder  how  I  look  to-<iay :  Oh  !  shockingly  ! 
hideously  pa^e !  like  a  witch  ! — ^This  is  the  old  lady's 
^lass,  and  she  has  left  some  of  her  wrinkles  on  it. — 
How  frightfully  have  Iput  on  my  cap  !  all  awry  !  and 
my  hair  dressed  so  unbecoming !  altogether,  I'm  a  most 
-complete  fright 

Enler  Charles,  unpbscrved, 

Charles.  That  I  deny. 

Miss  iZ.  Ah ! 

Cbarks.  Quarrelling  with  your  glass^  cousin  ?  M^ke 
it  up,  make  it  up,  and  be  friends;  it  cannot  compliment 
you  more' than  by  reflecting  you  as  you  are. 

MissR.  Well,. I  vow,  my  dear  Charles,  that  is jde- 
.Jightfully-  saidj  and  deserves  my  very  best  courtesy : 
your  flattery,  like  a  rich  Jewel,  has  a  value,  not  only 
.fyem  its  superior  lustre,  but  from  its  ^extraordinary 
scarceness:  I  verily  think,  this  is  the  only' civil  speech 
you  ever  directed  to  my  person  in  your  life. 

Charles.  And  I  ought  to  ask  pardon  of  your  goo^ 
•ense^  for  having  done  it  now. 

Miss  R.  Nay,  now  you  relapse  again :  don't  you 
know,  if  you  keep  well  with  a  woman  on  the  gre$|t 
score  of  beauty^  she'll  never  quarrel  with  you  on  the 
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trifling  article  of  good  sense  ? — But  any  thing  serves  to 
fill  up  a  dull,  yawning,  hour,  with  an  insipid  cousin  ; 
you  have  brighter  moments,  and  warmer  spirits,  for  the 
dear  girl  of  your  heart. 

Charles    O,  lie  upon  you!  fie  upon  you! 

Miss  R.  You  blush,  and  the  reason  is  apparent :— ^ 
you  are  a  novice  at  hypocrisy ;  but  no  practice  can 
make  a  visit  of  ceremony  pass  for  a  visit  of  choice : 
love  is  ever  before  its  time;  friendship  is  apt  to  lag  a 
little  after  it.— Pray,  Charles,  did  you  make  any  ex- 
traordinary haste  hither  ? 

Charles,  By  your  question,  I  see,  you  acquit  me  of 
the  impertinence  of  being  in  love. 

Aliss  R.  But  why  impertinence  ?  Why  the  imper- 
tinence of  being  in  love? — You  have  one  language 
for  me,  Charles,  and  another  for  the  woman  of  your 
affect -on. 

Charles,  You  are  mistaken^— the  woman  of  my  affec- 
tion shall  never  hear  any  other  language  from  me,  than 
what  I  use  to  you. 

Miss  R,  I  am  afraid,  then,  yop'll  never  make  your- 
self understood  by  her. 

Charles,  It  is  not  fit  I  should ;   there  is  no  need  of 
love  to  make  me  miserable ;  ^tis  wretchedness  enough 
*  to  be  a  beggar. 

Miss  R,  A  beggar  do  you  call  yourself!  O  Charles, 
Charles,  rich  in  every  mei:it  and  accomplishment,  whom 
may  you  not  aspire  to  ?  And  why  think  you  so  un- 
worthily of  our  sex,  as  to  conclude  there  is  not  one  to 
be  found  with  sense  to  discern  your  virtue,  and  gene- 
rosity to  reward  it  ? 

Charles.  You  distress  me ; — I  must  beg  to  hear  no 
more. 

Miss  R,  Well,  I  can  be  silent.— Thus  does  he  al- 
ways serve  me,  whenever  1  am  about  to  disclose  myself 
ft>  him.  [Aside, 
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Cktartes.  Why  do  you  not  banish  me  and  my  misfor- 
tunes for  ever  from  your  thoughts  ? 

Mm  R.  Ay,  wherefore  do  I  not,  since  you  never  al- 
lowed me  a  place  in  yours? — But,  go,  sir;  I  have  no 
light  to  stay  you ;  go  where  your  heart  directs  you ; 
go  to  the  happy,  the  distinguished,  fair  one. 

Charles,  Now,  by  all  that's  good,  you  do  me  wrong ; 
there  is  no  such  fair  one  for  me  to  go  to,  nor  have  I  an 
acquaintance  among  the  sex,  yourself  excepted,  which 
answers  to  that  description. 

Mist  R,  Indeed ! 

Charles.  In  very  truth — there,  then,  let  us  drop  the 
«ubject. — ^May  you  be  happy,  though  I  never  can  ! 

Miss R.  O  Charles!  give  me  your  hand:  if  I  have 
offended  you,  I  ask  your  pardon  ;  you  have  been  long 
acquainted  with  my  temper,  and  know  how  to  bear 
nvith  its  infirmities. 

Charles,  Thus,  my  dear  Charlotte,  let  us  seal  our  re- 
conciliation! — [Kissing  her  hand,"]  Bear  with  thy  in- 
firmities !  By  heaven,  I  know  not  any  one  failing  in  thy 
-whole  composition,  except  that  of  too  great  a  partiality 
for  an  undeserving  man. 

Miss  R,  And  you  are  now  taking  the  very  course  to 
augment  that  failing.— A  thought  strikes  me  ; — I  have 
a  commission  that  you  must  absolutely  execute  for  me ; 
— -I  have  immediate  occasion  for  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
pounds ;  you  know  my  fortune  is  shut  up  till  I  am  of 
age ;  take  this  paltry  box,  (it  contains  my  ear-rings,  and 
some  other  baubles  I  have  no  use  for)  carry  it  to  our 
opposite  neighbour,  Mr.  Stockwell,  (I  donH  know  where 
else  to  apply)  leave  it  as  a  deposit  in  his  hands,  and  beg 
him  to  accommodate  me  with  the  sum. 

Charles,  Dear  Charlotte,  what  are  you  about  to  do  ? 
How  can  you  possibly  want  two  hundred  pounds  ? 

Miss  R,  How  can  I  possibly  do  without  it,  you  mean  ? 
Doesn't  every  lady  want  two  hundred  pounds  ?  Perhaps, 
I  have  lost  it  at  play — perhaps,  I  mean  to  win  as  much 
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to  it — perhaps,  I  want  it  for  two  hundred  different 
uses. 

Charles,  Pooh!  pooh!  all  this  is  nothing;  don't  I 
know  you  never  play } 

Miss  R.  You  mistake ;  I  have  a  spirit  to  set,  not  only 
this  iniif.,  but  my  whole  fortune  upon  a  stake ;  therefore 
make  no  wry  faces,  but  do  as  I  bid  you.  You  will  find 
Mr.  Stockwell.a  very  honourable  gentleman. 

Enter  Lucy,  in  haste, 

Lucy.  Dear  madam,  as  I  live,  here  comes  the  old 
lady  in  a  hackney  coach. 

Miss  R,  The  old  chariot  has  given  her  a  second 
tumble : — away  with  you !  you  know  your  way  out, 
without  meeting  her.  Take  the  box,  and  do  as  I  desire 
you. 

Charles,  I  must  not  dispute  your  orders.     Farewell ! 

[Exeunt  Charles  anc/  Miss  Rusport. 

Enter  Lady  Rusport,  leaning  on  Major  O'Flaherty's 

arm, 

O'Fla.  Rest  yourself  upon  my  arm;  never  spare  it; 
'tis  strong  enough  ;  it  has  stood  harder  service  than  you 
can  put  it  to. 

Lucy,  Mercy  upon  me,  what  is  the  matter?  I  am 
frightened  out  of  my  wits-^Has  your  ladyship  had  an 
accident  ? 

Lady  R.  O  Lucy,  the  most  untoward  one  in  nature  :  I 
know  not  how  I  shall  repair  it. 

O'Fla  Never  go  about  to  repair  it,  my  lady;  even 
build  a  new  one;  'twas  but  a  crazy  piece  of  business  at 
best. 

Lucy.  Bless  me,  is*  the  old  chariot  broke  down  with 
you  again  ? 

Lad  J  R.  Broke,  child  !  I  don't  know  what  might  have 
been  broke,  if  by  great  good  fortune  this  obliging 
gentleman  had  not  been  .at  hand  to  assist  me. 
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Imc^:,  Dear  madam,  let  me  run  and  fetch  yon  a  cup 
of  the  cordial  drops. 

lAdy  R.  Do,  Lucy,  [Exit  Lucy.]  Alas,  sir !  ever 
since  I  lost  my  husband,  my  poor  nerves  have  been 

shook  to  pieces: there  hangs  his  beloved  picture; 

that  precious  relic,  and  a  plentiful  jointure,  is  all  that 
remains  to  console  me  fur  the  best  of  men. 

(/Fla,  Let  me  see — i^faith  a  comely  personage ;  by 
his  fur  cloak,  I  suppose,  he  was  in  the  Russian  service; 
and  by  the  gold  chain  round  his  neck,  I  should  guess, 
he  had  been  honoured  with  the  order  of  St.  Catharine. 

Lady  R,  No;  no ;  he  meddled  with  no  St.  Catharines 
—that's  the  habit  he  wore  in  his  mayoralty ;  Sir  Stephen 
wis  Lord  Mayor  of  London — but  he  is  gone,  and  has 
left  me,  a  poor,  weak,  solitary,  widow,  behind  him. 

(yPla.  By  all  means,  then,  take  a  strong,  able,  hearty, 
man,  to  repair  his  loss: — if  such  a  plain  fellow  as  one 
Dennis  O'FIaherty  can  please  you,  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  say,  without  any  disparagement  to  the 
gentleman  in  the  fur  gown  there 

Lady  R,  What  are  you  going  to  say?  Don't  shock 
my  ears  with  any  comparisons,  I  desire. 

OTla,  Not  I,  by  my  soul;  I  don't  believe  there's 
any  comparison  in  the  case. 

Enter  Lucy. 

Lady  R.  Oh,  are  you  come }  Give  me  the  drops — 
Pm  all  in  a  flutter. 

(yPla,  Harkye,  sweetheart,  what  are  those  same 
drops?  Have  you  any  more  left  in  the  bottle?  I  didn't 
care  if  I  took  a  little  sip  of  them  myself. 

Lucy,  Oh,  sir,  they  are  called  the  cordial  restorative 
elixir,  or  the  nervous  golden  drops :  they  are  only  for 
ladies'  cases. 

(ypla.  Yes,  yes,  my  dear,  there  are  gentlemen  as 
well  as  ladies,  that  stand  in  need  of  those  same  golden 
drops ;  they'd  suit  my  case  to  a  tittle. 
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Lady  R,  Well,  Major,  did  'you  gire  old  Dudley  my 
letter,  and  will  the  silly  man  do  as  I  bid  him,  and  be- 
gone? 

O^Fla.  You  are  obeyed — he's  on  his  march. 

Lady  R,  That's  well ;  you  have  managed  this  matter 
to  perfection ;  I  didn't  think  he  would  have  been  so 
easily  prevailed  upon. 

0*Fla,  At  the  first  word :  no  difficulty  in  life ;  'twas 
the  very  thing  he  was  determined  to  do,  before  I  came; 
I  never  met  a  more  obliging  gentleman. 

lady  R.  Well,  'tis  no  matter ;  so  I  am  but  rid  of 
him,  and  his  distresses:  would  you  believe  it.  Major 
O'Flaherty,  it  was  but  this  morning  he  sent  a-beg- 
ging to  me  for  money  to  fit  him  out  upon  some  wild- 
goose  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  I  know  not 
where. 

0*Fla,  Well,  you  sent  him  what  he  wanted  ? 

Lady  R.  I  sent  him  what  he  deserved,  a  flat  refusal. 

0*Fla,  You  refused  him  ? 

Lady  R.  Most  undoubtedly. 

(yFla,  You  sent  him  nothing } 

Lady  R.  Not  a  shilling. 

0*Fla,  Grood  morning  to  you — Your  servant*— 

ICroing, 

Lady  R,  Hey  day !  what  ails  the  man  ?  Where  are 
you  going  ? 

O'JP/a.  Out  of  your  house,  before  the  roof  fklls  on 
my  head — to  poor  Dudley,  to  share  the  little  modicum, 
that  thirty  years  hard  service  has  left  me ;  I  wish  it  was 
more,  for  his  sake. 

Lady  R,  Very  well,  sir  5  take  your  course ;  I  shaVt 
attempt  to  stop  you ;  I  shall  survive  it ;  it  will  not  break 
my  heart,  if  I  never  see  you  more. 

(yFla  Break  your  heart !  No,  o*my  conscience  will 
it  not. — You  preach,  and  you  pray,  and  you  torn  up 
your  eyes,  and  all  the  while  you  are  as  hard-hearted  as 
a  hyena^A  hyena^  truly !  by  my  soul,  there  isn't  in  the 
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whole  creation^  so  savage  an  animal  as  a  human  creature 
without  pity !  [Exit. 

Lady  R.  A  hyena,  truly  ! 


ACT  III. 

Scene  L — A  Room  in  StockweWs  House. 
Stockwell  and  Belcour. 

Stock,  Gratify  me  so  far,  however,  Mr.  Belcour^  as  to 
see  Miss  Rusport ;  carry  her  the  sum  she  wants,  and 
return  the  poor  girl  her  box  of  diamonds,  which  Dudley 
left  in  my  hands :  you  know  what  to  say  on  the  occasion 
better  than  I  do ;  that  part  of  your  commission  I  leave 
to  your  own  discretion,  and  you  may  season  it  with 
'what  gallantry  you  think  fit. 

Bel.  You  could  not  have  pitched  upon  a  greater 
bungler  at  gallantry  than  myself,  if  you  had  rummaged 
every  company  in  the  city,  and  the  whole  court  of 
aldermen  into  the  bargain : — part  of  your  errand,  how- 
ever, I  will  do ;  but  whether  it  shall  be  with  an  ill  grace 
or  a  good  one,  depends  upon  the  caprice  of  a  moment, 
the  humour  of  the  lady,  the  mode  of  our  meeting,  and  a 
thousand  undefinable  small  circumstances,  that,  never-  • 
theless,  determine  us  upon  all  the  great  occasions  of  . 
life. 

Stock.  I  persuade  myself  you  will  find  Miss  Rusport 
an  ingenious,  worthy,  animated  girl. 

Bel.  Why,  I  like  her  the  better,  as  a  woman ;  but 
name  her  not  to  me  as  a  wife !  No,  if  ever  I  marry,  it 
must  be  a  staid,  sober,  considerate,  damsel,  with  blood 
in  her  veins  as  cold  as  a  turtle's :  with  such  a  companion 
at  my  elbow,  for  ever  whispering  in  my  ear — Have  a 
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PBAE  SIR, 

/  have  discovered  the  lady  you  was  so  much 
wmitten  mth,  and  can  procure  you  an  interview  with  her; 
if  you  can  he  as  generous  to  a  pretty  girl,  as  you  was  to 

a  paltry  old  captain, How  did  she  find  that  out? 

you  need  not  despair;  come  to  me  immediately ;  the 
lady  is  now  in  my  house,  and  expects  you. 

Yours, 

MARTHA  FULMER. 

O  thou  dear,  lovely,  and  enchanting  paper !  which  I 
was  about  to  tear  into  a  thousand  scraps,  devoutly  I 
entreat  thy  pardon :  I  have  slighted  thy  contents,  which 
are  delicious;  slandered  thy  characters,  which  are 
divine;  and  all  the  atonement  I  can  make,  is  implicitly 
to  obey  thy  mandates. 

Enter  Stockwbll. 

Stock,  Mr.  Belcour,  here  are  the  jewels ;  this  letter 
encloses  bills  for  the  money;  and,  if  you  will  deliver  it 
to  Miss  Rusport,  you'll  have  no  further  trouble  on  that 
score. 

Bel,  Ah !  sir,  the  letter  which  I  have  been  reading, 
disqualifies  me  for  delivering  the  letter  which  you  have 
•been  writing ;  I  have  other  game  on  foot ;  the  loveliest 
girl  my  eyes  ever  feasted  upon  is  started  in  view,  and 
the  world  cannot  now  divert  me  from  pursuing  her. 

Stock,  Hey  day !  What  has  turned  you  thus  on  a 
sudden  ? 

Bel.  A  woman ;  one  that  can  turn,  and  overturn,  me 
and  my  tottering  resolutions  every  way  she  will.  Oh, 
sir,  if  this  is  folly  in  me,  you  must  rail  at  nature :  you 
must  chide  the  sun,  that  was  vertical  at  my  birth,  and 
would  not  wink  upon  my  nakedness,  but  swaddled  me 
in  the  broadest,  hottest  glare  of  his  meridian  beams. 

Stock.  Mere  rhapsody:  mere  childish  rhapsody  :  the 
libertine's  familiar  plea— —Nature  made  us,  'tis  true. 
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but  we  are  the  responsible  creatures  of  our  own  faults 
and  follies. 

Bel.  Sir ! 

Stock,  Slave  of  every  face  you  meet,  some  hussy  has 
inveigled  you ;  some  handsome  profligate  (the  town  is 
full  of  them);  and,  when  once  fairly  bankrupt  in  con- 
stitution as  well  as  fortune,  nature  no  longer  serves  as 
your  excuse  for  being  vicious,  necessity,  perhaps,  will 
stand  your  friend,  and  you'll  reform. 

Bel.  You  are  severe. 

Stock.  It  fits  me  to  be  so— it  well  becomes  a  father 
— I  would  say,  a  friend — How  strangely  I  forgot  my- 
self!— How  difficult  it  is  to  counterfeit  indifference, 
and  put  a  mask  upon  the  heart ! — Pve  struck  him  hard, 
he  reddens. 

Bel.  How  could  you  tempt  me  so?  Had  you  not 
inadvertently  dropped  the  name  of  father,  I  fear  our 
friendship,  short  as  it  has  been,  would  scarce  have  held 
me — But  even  your  mistake  I  reverence — Give  me  your 
hand — ^tis  over. 

Stock.  Generous  young  man  ! — Let  me  embrace  you 
—How  shall  I  hide  my  tears  ?  I  have  been  to  blame ; 
because  1  bore  you  the  affection  of  a  father,  I  rashly 
took  up  the  authority  of  one.  I  ask  your  pardon — 
pursue  your  course ;  I  have  no  right  to  stop  it — What 
would  you  have  me  do  with  these  things  ? 

Bel.  This,  if  I  might  advise ;  carry  the  money  to  Miss 
Rusport  immediately ;  never  let  generosity  wait  for  its 
materials ;  that  part  of  the  business  presses.  Give  me 
the  jewels :  Pll  find  an  opportunity  of  delivering  them 
into  her  hands:  and  your  visit  may  pave  the  way  for  my 
reception.  [Exit. 

Stock.  Be  it  so;  good  morning  to  you.  Farewell, 
advice!  Away  goes  he,  upon  the  wing  for  pleasure. 
What  various  passions  he  awakens  in  me !  He  pains, 
yet  pleases  me ;  affrights,  offends,  yet  grows  upon  my 
heart.    His  very  failings  set  him  off— for  ever  trespass* 
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ting;  for  ever  atoning,  I  almost  think  he  would  not  be  so 
perfect,  were  he  free  from  fault :  just  such  a  thought- 
leaa,  headlong  thing  was  I,  when  I  beguiled  his  mother 
into  love.  l£xit» 


Scene  II,'~'Ftdmer*$  House, 

Enter  Fulmbr  and  Mrs.  Fulmer. 

Ful.  I  tell  you,  Patty,  you  are  a  fool,  to  think  of 
bringing  him  and  Miss  Dudley  together:  'twill  ruin 
«Very  thing,  and  blow  your  whole  scheme  up  to  the 
.moon  at  once. 

Mrs.  FuL  Why,  sure,  Mr.  Fulmer,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  rear  a  chicken  of  my  own  hatching,  as  they  say. 
Who  first  sprung  the  thought,  but  I,  pray  ?  Who  first 
contrived  the  plot  ?  Who  proposed  the  letter,  but  I,  I  ? 

Ftd,  And  who  dogged  the  gentleman  home  ?  Who 
found  out  his  name,  fortune,  connection  :  that  he  was  a 
West  Indian,  fresh  landed,  and  full  of  cash.;  a  gull  to 
our  heart's  content;  a  hot-brained,  headlong  spark, 
that  would  run  into  our  trap  like  a  wheatear  under  a 
tarf? 

Mrs,  Fid,  Hark!  he's  come ;  disappear,  march ;  and 
leave  the  field  open  to  my  machination.    [ExU  Fulmer. 

Enter  Belcour. 

Bd,  O,  thou  dear  minister  to  my  happiness,  let  me 
embrace  thee !  Why,  thou  art  my  polar  star,  my  pro- 
pitious constellation,  by  which  I  navigate  my  impatient 
bark  into  the  port  of  pleasure  and  delight. 

Mrs,  Ful,  Oh,  you  men  are  sly  creatures !  Do  you 
remember  now,  you  cruel,  what  you  said  to  me  this 
morning  ? 

Bel,  All  a  jest,  a  frolic;  never  think  on't;  bury  it 
for  ever  in  oblivion :  thou !  why,  thou  art  all  over 
nectar  and  ambrosia,  powder  of  pearl,  and  odour  jotf 
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ros<!8;  thou  hast  the  youth  of  Hebe,  the  beauty  of 
VeDUSy  and  the  pen  of  Sappho ;  bat,  in  the  name  of  all 
that's  lovely,  where's  the  lady !  I  expected  to  find  her 
with  you. 

Mrs.  PuL  No  doubt  you  did,  and  these  raptures  were 
designed  for  her;  but  where  have  you  loitered?  the 
lad^^'s  gone — you  are  too  late ;  girls,  of  her  sort,  are 
not  to  be  kept  waiting,  like  negro  slaves  in  your  sugar 
plantations. 

Bel,  Gone !  whither  is  she  gope?  tell  me,  that  T  may 
follow  her. 

Mrs,  Ful,  Hold,  hold,  not  so  fast,  young  gentleman, 
this  is  a  case  of  some  delicacy ;  should  Captain  Dudley 
know  that  I  introduced  you  to  his  daughter,  he  is  a  man 
of  such  scrupulous  honour — r— 

Bel.  What  do  you  tell  me !  is  she  daughter  to  the  old 
gentleman  I  met  here  this  morning? 

Mrs.  Ful.  The  same  ;  him  you  was  so  generous  to. 

Bel.  There^s  an  end  of  the  matter  then  at  once ;  it 
shall  never  be  said  of  me,  that  I  took  advantage  of  the 
father's  necessities  to  trepan  the  daughter.  [Going. 

Mrs.  Ful.  So,  so,  I've  made  a  wrong  cast ;  but  I  won't 
lose  him  thus Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Bel.  What  is  it  you  laugh  at? 

Mrs.  Fi^L  Your  absolute  inexperience ;  have  you 
lived  so  very  little  time  in  this  country,  as  not  to  know 
that,  between  young  people  of  equal  ages,  the  term  of 
sister  often  is  a  cover  for  that  of  mistress  ?  This  young 
lady  is,  in  that  sense  of  the  word,  sister  to  young  Dud- 
ley, and  consequently  daughter  to  my  old  lodger. 

Bel.  Indeed  !  are  you  serious  ? 

Mrs.  Ful.  Can  you  doubt  it  ?  I  must  have  been  pretty 
well  assured  of  that,  before  I  invited  you  hither. 

Bel.  That's  true  ;  she  cannot  be  a  woman  of  honour, 
and  Dudley  is  an  unconscionable  young  rogue,  to  think 
of  keeping  one  fine  girl  in  pay,  by  raising  contributions 
pii  another ;  he  shall  therefore  give  her  up  :  she  is  a 
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dear,  bewitching^  mischievous  little  devil,  and  he  shall 
positively  give  her  up. 

Mrs.  Ful,  Ay,  now  the  freak  has  taken  yon  again ;  I 
say  give  her  up !  Outbid  him ;  never  dream  of  out- 
blustering  him.  All  things,  then,  will  be  made  easy 
enough.  Let  me  see,  some  little  genteel  present,  to 
begin  with  ;  what  have  you  got  about  you  ?  Ay,  search ; 
I  can  bestow  it  to  advantage,  there's  no  time  to  be 
lost. 

B^/.  Hang  it,  confound  it ;  a  plague  upon't,  say  I ! 
I  haven't  a  guinea  left  in  my  pocket;  I  parted  from  my 
whole  stock  here  this  morning,  and  have  forgot  to 
supply  myself  since. 

Mrs.  FuL  Mighty  well ;  let  it  pass,  then  :  there's  an 
end ;  think  no  more  of  the  lady,  that's  ail. 

Bel,  Distraction  !  think  no  more  of  her  ?  let  me  step 
home,  and  provide  myself;  I'll  be  back  with  you  in  an 
instant. 

Mrs,  Ful,  Pooh,  pooh  !  that's  a  wretched  shift ;  have 
you  nothing  of  value  about  you  ?  there  are  more  graceful 
"ways  of  purchasing  a  lady's  favours;  rings,  trinkets^ 
jewels ! 

Bel,  Jewels !  Gadso,  I  protest,  I  had  forgot :  I  have  a 
case  of  jewels:  but  they  wont  do,  I  must  not  part  from 
them ;  no,  no,  they  are  appropriated ;  they  are  none  of 
my  own. 

Mrs,  Ful,  Let  me  see,  let  me  see !  Ay,  now,  this  were 
something  like:  pretty  creatures,  how  they  sparkle! 
these  would  ensure  success. 

Bel,  Indeed  ! 

Mrs,  Ful,  These  would  make  her  your  own  for  ever. 

BeL  Then  the  deuce  take  them,  for  belonging  to 
another  person  ;  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  give  them 
the  girl,  and  swear  I've  lost  them. 

Mrs,  Ful,  Ay,  do,  say  they  were  stolen  out  of  your 
pocket. 

Bel,  No,  hang  it,  that's  dishonourable ;  here,  give  mc( 
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the  paltry  things^  I'll  write  you  an  order  on  my  mer- 
chant, for  double  their  value. 

MrB.  Ful.  An  order !  No  order  for  me !  no  order 
upon  merchants,  with  their  value  received,  and  three 
days'  grace ;  their  noting,  protesting,  and  indorsing,  and 
all  their  counting-house  formalities;  Pll  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them ;  leave  your  diamonds  with  me,  and 
give  your  order  for  the  value  of  them  to  the  owner ;  the 
money  would  be  as  good  as  the  trinkets,  I  warrant  you. 

BeL  Hey !  how !  I  never  thought  of  that ;  but  a 
breach  of  trust;  'tis  impossible :  I  never  can  consent, 
therefore  give  me  the  jewels  back  again. 

Mrs.  PiU,  Take  them ;  I  am  now  to  tell  you,  the  lady 
is  in  this  house. 

BeL  In  this  house  ? 

Mrs.  Ful,  Yes,  sir,  in  this  very  house ;  but  what  of 
that?  you  have  got  what  you  like  better :  your  toys, 
your  trinkets ;  go,  go ;  Oh  !  you  are  a  man  of  notable 
ipirit,  are  you  not  ? 

Bd.  Provoking  creature !  bring  me  to  the  sight  of 
the  dear  girl,  and  dispose  of  me  as  you  think  fit. 

Mrs.  FuL  And  of  the  diamonds  too  ? 

Bd.  Damn  them,  I  would  there  was  not  such  a 
bauble  in  nature !  But,  come,  come,  despatch ;  if  I  had 
the  throne  of  Delhi,  I  should  give  it  to  her. 

Mrs.  Ful.  Swear  to  me  then,  that  you  will  keep  within 
bounds ;  remember,  she  passes  for  the  sister  of  young 
Dudley.  Oh !  if  you  come  to  your  flights  and  your 
rhapsodies,  she'll  be  off  in  an  instant. 

Bel.  Never  fear  me, 

Mrs.  Ful.  You  must  expect  to  hear  her  talk  of  her 
father,  as  she  calls  him,  and  her  brother,  and  your 
bounty  tp  her  family. 

Bel.  Ay,  ay,  never  mind  what  she  talks  of,  only 
bring  her. 

Mrs,  Ful,  You'll  be  prepared  upon  that  head  ? 

Bd.  I  shall  be  prepared,  Jiever  feari  away  with  you. 
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Mrs.  Ful.  Bat^  hold,  I  had  forgot :  not  a  word  of  the 
diamonds ;  leave  that  matter  to  my  management. 

Bd.  Hell  and  vexation  !  Get  out  of  the  room^  or  I 
•hall  run  distracted.  [ExU  Mrs.  Fulmer.]  Of  a  certain, 
Belcour,  thou  art  born  to  be  the  fool  of  woman  !  sure  no 
man  sins  with  so  much  repentance,  or  repents  with  so 
little  amendment,  as  I  do.  I  cannot  give  away  another 
person's  property,  honour  forbids  me ;  and  I  positively 
cannot  give  up  the  girl;  love,  passion,  constitution, 
every  thing  protests  against  that.  How  shall  I  decide  ? 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  break  a  trust,  and  I  am  not  at 
present   in  the  humour  to  balk  my  inclinations.      Is 

there  no  middle  way  ?  Let  me  consider There  is, 

there  is:  my  good  genius  has  presented  me  with  one: 
apt,  obvious,  honourable,  the  girl  shall  not  go  without 
her  baubles:  I'll  not  go  without  the  girl.  Miss  Rusport 
sbanH  lose  her  diamonds;  Til  save  Dudley  from  de- 
struction, and  every  party  shall  be  a  gainer  by  the 
project. 

E/iier  Mrs.  Fulmer«  introducing  Miss  Dudley. 

Mrs,  FuL  Miss  Dudley,  this  is  the  worthy  gentleman 
yon  wish  to  see;  this  is  Mr.  Belcour. 

Lou.  As  I  live,  the  very  man  that  beset  me  in  the 
streets !  [Aside. 

Bel,  An  angel,  by  this  light !  Oh,  I  am  gone,  past 
all, retrieving !  [Aside, 

Lou,  Mrs.  Fulmer,  sir,  informs  me,  you  are  the  gen- 
tleman from  whom  my  father  has  received  such  civi- 
lities. 

Bel,  Oh,  never  name  them. 

Lou.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Belcour,  they  must  be  both 
named  and  remembered  ;  and  if  my  father  was  here 

Bel,  I  am  much  better  pleased  with  his  represent- 
ative. 

Lou.  That  title  is  my  brother's,  sir ;  I  have  no  claim 
toil. 
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BeL  I  believe  it. 

Lou.  Bat  as  neither  he  nor  my  father  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  at  home^  I  could  not  resist  the  oppor- 
tunity—- 

BeL  Nor  I  neither^  by  my  soul,  madam :  let  us  im- 
prove it,  therefore.  I  am  in  love  with  you  to  distrac- 
tion ;  1  was  charmed  at  the  first  glance ;  I  attempted  to 
accost  you ;  you  fled  ;  I  followed  ;  but  was  defeated  of 
an  interview;  at  length  I  have  obtained  one,  and  seize 
the  opportunity  uf  casting  my  person  and  my  fortune  at 
your  feet. 

Lou,  You  astonish  me !  Are  you  in  your  senses,  or 
do  you  make  a  jest  of  my  misfortunes  ?  Do  you  ground 
pretences  on  your  generosity^  or  do  you  make  a  practice 
of  this  folly  with  every  woman  you  meet  ? 

BeL  Upon  my  life,  no :  as  you  are  the  handsomest 
woman  I  ever  met,  so  you  are  the  first  to  whom  I  ever 
made  the  like  professions :  as  for  my  generosity,  madam, 
I  must  refer  you  on  that  score  to  this  good  lady,  who  I 
believe  has  something  to  offer  in  my  behalf. 

Lou,  Don't  build  upon  that,  sir;  I  must  have  better 
proofs  of  your  generosity,  than  the  mere  divestment  of 
a  little  su|[^erfluous  dross,  before  I  can  credit  the  sin- 
cerity of  professions  so  abruptly  delivered.  [Exit  hastily, 

JBeL  Oh !  ye  gods  and  goddesses,  how  her  anger 
animates  her  beauty !  [Going  out. 

Mrs.  Fw/.  Stay,  sir;  if  you  stir  a  step  after  her,  I 
renounce  your  interest  for  ever;  why,  you'll  ruin  every 
thing. 

BeL  Well,  I  must  have,  her,  cost  what  it  will :  I  see 
she  understands  her  own  value  though ;  a  little  super- 
fluous dross,  truly !  She  must  have  better  proofs  of  my 
generosity. 

Mrs,  FuL  'Tis  exactly  as  I  told  you :  your  money 
<he  calls  dross ;  she's  too  proud  to  stain  her  fingers  with 
your  coin ;  bait  your  hook  well  with  jewels ;  try  that 
experiment,  and  she's  your  own. 
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Sd.  Take  them ;  let  them  go ;  lay  them  at  her  feet ; 
I  must  get  out  of  the  scrape  as  I  can  :  my  propensity  is 
imastible:  there;  you  have  them;  they  are  yours; 
they  are  hers ;  but^  remember,  they  are  a  trust ;  I 
commit  them  to  her  keeping,  till  1  can  buy  them  off, 
with  something  she  shall  think  more  valuable  ;  now  tell 
me  when  shall  I  meet  her  ? 

Mrs,  Ful.  How  can  I  tell  that  ?  Don't  you  see  what 
an  alarm  you  have  put  her  into  ?  Oh  !  you're  a  rare  one ! 
But  go  your  ways  for  this  while;  le<ive  her  to  my 
management,  and  come  to  me  at  seven  this  evening ; 
but  remember  not  to  bring  empty  pockets  with  you 
Ha!  ha!  ha!  [Exeunt severally. 


Scene  III, — Lady  Rusport's  House, 
Enter  Miss  Rusport,  followed  by  a  Servant. 

Miss  R.  Desire  Mr.  Stockwell  to  walk  in. 

[Exit  Servant. 
Enter  Stockwell. 

Slock,  Madam,  your  most  obedient  servant:  I  am 
honoured  with  your  commands*  by  Captain  Dudley; 
and  have  brought  the  money  with  me,  as  you  directed ; 
I  understand  the  sum  you  have  occasion  for  is  two 
hundred  .pounds. 

MissR,  It  is,  sir;  I  am  quite  confounded  at  your 
taking  this  trouble  upon  yourself,  Mr.  Stockwell. 

Stock,  There  is  a  Bank  note,  madam,  to  the  amount : 
your  jewels  are  in  safe  hands,  and  will  be  delivered  to 
you  directly.  If  I  had  been  happy  in  being  better 
known  to  you,  I  should  have  hoped  you  would  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  place  a  deposit  in  my  hands  for 
80  trifling  a  sum  as  you  have  now  required  me  to  supply 
you  with.  I  have  only  to  request,  madam,  that  you  will 
allow  Mr.  Belcour,  a  young  gentleman  in  whose  happi- 
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I  partimlarljr  interest  myself,  to  haTe  the  honoar 
of  deliTering  yoa  the  box  of  jewek. 

JlisM  R,  Most  gladlj ;  any  friead  of  yoars  caonot 
fiul  of  being  welcome  here. 

Stodt.  I  flatter  myself  yoa  will  not  fin  I  him  totally 
nndeserring  yoor  good  opinion;  an  education  not  of 
the  strictest  kind,  and  strong  animal  spirits,  are  apt 
sometimes  to  betray  him  into  youthful  irregularities ; 
but  a  high  principle  of  honour,  and  an  uncommon 
benefolence,  in  the  eye  of  candour,  will,  I  hope,  atone 
for  any  fiatults,  by  which  these  good  qualities  are  not 
impaired. 

Miu  R.  I  dare  say  Mr.  Belcour's  behaviour  wants  no 
apology  :  we  have  no  right  to  be  o«er  strict  in  canvass- 
ing the  morals  of  a  common  acquaintance. 

Slack,  I  wish  it  may  be  my  happiness  to  see  Mr. 
Belcour  in  the  list,  not  of  your  common,  but  particular 
acquaintance— of  your  friends.  Miss  Rusport — I  dare 
not  be  more  explicit. 

Miss  R.  Nor  need  you,  Mr.  Stockwell :  I  shall  be 
studious  to  deserve  his  friendship;  and,  though  I  have 
long  since  unalterably  placed  my  affections  on  another, 
I'  trust,  I  have  not  left  myself  insensible  to  the  merits 
of  Mr.  Belcour;  and  hope,  that  neither  you  nor  he  will, 
for  that  reason,  think  me  less  worthy  your  good  opinion 
and  regards. 

Stock.  Miss  Rusport,  I  sincerely  wish  you  happy : 
I  have  no  doubt  you  have  placed  your  affection  on  a 
deserving  man ;  and  1  have  no  right  to  combat  your 
choice.  [Exeunt, 

Enter  BEhcovn,  preceded  by  a  Servant. 

Serv,  I  ask  your  honour's  pardon;  I  thought  my 
young  lady  was  here :  who  shall  I  inform  her  would 
•peak  to  her  ? 

Bel.  Belcour  is  my  name,  sir;  and  pray  beg  your 
lady  to  put  herself  in  no  hurry  on  my  account ;  for 
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Pd  fooner  see  the  devil  than  see  her  face.'   [Exii  Sebv- 
AVT.]    In  the  name  of  all  thaf  s  mischievous,  why  did 
StOckwell  drive  me  hither  in  such  haste?  A  pretty 
figure,  truly,  I  shall  make !   an  ambassador,  without 
credentials!   Blockhead  that  I  was,  to  charge  myself 
with  her  diamonds;  officious,  meddling  puppy !  Now 
they  are  irretrievably  gone:  thai  suspicious  jade,  Ful- 
mer,  wouldn't  part  even  with  a  sight  of  them,  though 
I  would  have  ransomed  them  at  twice  their  value.   Now 
must  I  trust  to  my  poor  wits,  to  bring  me  off:  a  la- 
mentable dependence.     Fortune  be  my  helper :  here 
comes  the  girl — If  she  is  noble-minded,  as  she  is  said 
to  be,  she  will  forgive  me ;  if  not,  'tis  a  lost  cause ;  for 
I  have  not  thought  of  one  word  in  my  excuse. 

Enter  Miss  Rusport. 

Mu8  R.  Mr.  Belcour,  Tm  proud  to  see  you :  your 
friend,  Mr.  Stockweli,  prepared  me  to  expect  this  ho- 
nour; and  I  am  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  being 
known  to  you. 

Bel.  A  fine  girl,  by  my  soul !  Now  what  a  cursed 
hang-dog  do  I  look  like  !  [Aside. 

Miss  R.  You  are  newly  arrived  in  this  country,  sir  ? 

Bel.  Just  landed,  madam;  just  set  ashore,  with  a 
large  cargo  of  Muscavado  sugars,  rum  puncheons,  ma- 
hogany slabs,  wet  sweetmeats,  and  green  paroquets. 

Miss  R.  May  I  ask  you  how  you  like  London,  sir  ? 

Bel.  To  admiration  :  I  think  the  town  and  the  town's 
folk  are  exactly  suited ;  'tis  a  great,  rich,  overgrown, 
noisy,  tumultuous  place  :  the  whole  morning  is  a  bustle 
to  get  money,  and  the  whole  afternoon  is  a  hurry  to 
•pend  it. 

Miss  R,  Are  these  all  the  observations  you  have 
made  ? 

Bel.  No,  madam ;  I  have  observed  the  women  are 
very  captivating,  and  the  men  very  soon  caught. 

TOL.  1.  u 
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Mus  R^  Ay,  indeed !  Whence  do  you  draw  that  con^ 
elusion  ? 

Bei,  From  infallibJe  guides;  the  first  remark  I  col- 
lect frpm  what  I  now  see,  the  second  from  what  I  now 
feel. 

Mus  R.  Oh,  the  deuce  take  you !  But,  to  ware  this 
subject ;  I  believe,  sg-,  this  was  a  visit  of  business,  not 
compliment ;  was  it  not  ? 

Bel.  Ay ;  now  comes  on  my  execution,  lAside, 

Miss  R.  You  have  some  foolish  trinkets  of  mine, 
Mr.  Belcour ;  hav'n't  you  ? 

Bel,  No,  in  truth  ;  they  are  gone  in  search  of  a  trin- 
ket still  more  foolish  than  themselves.  [Aside* 

MissR.  Some  diamonds  I  mean,  sir;  Mr.  Stockwell 
informed  me  you  was  charged  with  them. 

Bel.  Oh,  yes,  madam  ;  but  I  have  the  most  treache- 
rous memory  ^in  life — Here  they  are !  Pray  put  them 
up ;  they're  all  right ;  you  need  not  examine  them. 

[Gives  a  box. 

Miss  R.  Heyday  !  ri^ht,  sir !  Why  these  are  not  my 
diamonds;  these  are  quite  different ;  and,  as  it  should 
seem,  of  much  greater  value. 

Bel,  Upon  my  life  Pm  glad  on't ;  for  then  I  hope 
you  value  them  more  than  your  own. 

MissR,  As  a  purchaser  I  should,  but  not  as  an 
owner ;  you  mistake ;  these  belong  to  somebody  else. 

Bel,  'Tis  yours,  I  am  afraid,  that  belong  to  somebody 
else. 

Miss  R.  What  is  it  you  mean  ?  I  must  insist  upon 
your  taking  them  back  again. 

Bel.  Pray,  madam,  don't  do  that ;  I  shall  infallibly 
lose  them ;  I  have  the  worst  Tuck  with  diamonds  of  any 
man  living. 

Miss  R.  That  you  might  well  say,  was  you  to  give 
me  these  in  the  place  of  mine ;  but,  pray,  sir,  what  is 
the  reason  of  all  this  ?  Why  have  you  changed  the 
jewels  ?  and  where  have  you  disposed  of  mine  ? 
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BeL  Mm  Riuport,  I  cannot  invent  a  lid  for  my  life ; 
«nd,  if  It  was  to  save  it,  I  coa'dn't  tell  one :  I  am  an 
idle,  dissipated,  unthinking  fellow,  not  worth  your  no« 
tice :  in  short,  I  am  a  West  Indian ;  and  you  must  try 
me  according  to  the  charter  of  my  colony,  not  by  a 
jury  of  English  spinsters:  the  truth  is,  I  have  given 
away  your  jewels;  caught  with  a  pair  of  sparkling 
eyes,  whose  lustre  blinded  theirs,  I  served  your  pro- 
perty as  I  should  my  own,  and  lavished  it  away.   Let 
me  not  totally  despair  of  your  forgiveness :  I  frequently 
do  wrong,  but  never  with  impunity ;  if  your  displeasure 
is  added  to  my  own,  my  punishment  will  be  too  severe. 
When  I  parted  from  the  jewels,  I  had  not  the  honour  of 
Jmowing  their  owner. 

Miss  R.  Mr.  Belcour,  your  sincerity  charms  me ; 
I  enter  at  once  into  your  character,  and  I  make  all  the 
allowances  for  it  you  can  desire.  I  take  your  jewels 
for  the  present,  because  I  know  there  is  no  other  way 
•of  reconciling  you  to  yourself;  but,  if  I  give  way  to 
your  spirit  in  one  point,  you  must  yield  to  mine  in 
another:  remember,  I  will  not  keep  more  than  the  va- 
loe  of  my  own  jewels :  there  is  no  need  to  be  pillaged 
by  more  than  one  woman  at  a  time,  sir. 

Enter  Servant,  and  delivers  a  letter. 

Does  your  letter  require  such  haste? 

Serv,  I  was  bade  to  give  it  into  your  own  hands, 
madam. 

Miss  R.  From  Charles  Dudley,  I  see— have  I  your 
permission  ?  Good  heaven,  what  do  I  read  t  Mr.  Bel- 
cour, you  are  concerned  in  this  IReads. 

DEAR  CHARLOTTE, 

In  the  midst  qfour  distress,  Providence  has 

^ctut  a  benefactor  in  our  way,  after  the  most  unexpected 

manner :  a  young  West  Indian,  rich,  and  with  a  warmth  qf 

heart  peculiar  to  his  climate,  has  rescued  my  father  from 

his  troubles,  satisfied  his  xjoants,  and  enabled  hm  to  ae-^ 
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complUh  his  exchange :  when  I  relate  to  you  the  manner  in 
which  this  was  done,  you  will  be  charmed :  I  can  only  now 
add,  thai  it  was  by  charge  we  found  out  that  his  name  is 
Belcour,  and  that  he  is  a  friend  qf  Mr.  StockwelVs,  I 
lose  not  a  moment's  time  in  making  you  acquainted  with 
this  fortunate  event,  for  reasons  which  delicacy  obliges  me 
to  suppress:  but,  perhaps,  if  you  have  not  received  the 
money  on  your  jewels,  you  will  not  think  it  necessary  now 
to  do  it.     I  have  the  lionour  to  be. 

Dear  madam, 

most  faitf^fully  yours, 

CHARLES  DUDLEY. 

Is  this  your  doings  sir?  Never  was  generosity  so  worthily 
exerted. 

Eel.  Or  so  greatly  overpaid. 

Miss  R.  After  what  you  have  now  done  for  this  no- 
ble, but  indigent  family,  let  me  not  scruple  to  unfold 
the  whole  situation  of  my  heart  to  you.  Know,  then, 
sir,  (and  donH  think  the  worse  of  me  for  the  frankness 
of  my  declaration,)  that  such  is  my  attachment  to.  the 
son  of  that  worthy  officer  whom  you  relieved,  that  the 
moment  I  am  of  age,  and  in  possession  of  my  fortune, 
I  should  hold  myself  the  happiest  of  women  to  share  it 
with  young  Dudley. 

Bel.  Say  you  so,  madam !  then  let  me  perish  if  I 
don't  love  and  reverence  you  above  all  womankind; 
and,  if  such  is  your  generous  resolution,  never  wait 
till  you  are  of  age  ;  life  is  too  short,  pleasure  too  fugi- 
tive. I'll  equip  you  for  your  escape — I'll  convey  you 
to  the  man  of  your  heart,  and  away  with  you  then  to 
the  first  hospitable  parson  that  will  take  you  in. 

MissR,  But,  had  I  spirit  to  accept  your  offer,  which 
is  not  improbable,  wouldn't  it  be  a  mortifying  thing 
for  a  fond  girl  to  find  herself  mistaken,  and  sent  back 
to  her  home,  like  a  vagrant?— and  such,  for  what  I 
know,  might  be  my  case. 
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Bd.  Then  he  ought  to  be  proscribed  the  society  of 

numkind  for  eyer Ay,  ay,  'tis  the  sham  sister  that 

makes  him  thus  indifTerent ;  'twill  be  a  meritorious  office 
lo  take  that  girl  out  of  the  way.  [Aside. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Miss  Dudley,  to  wait  on  you,  madam. 
Bel.  Who? 
Sen,  Miss  Dudley. 

Mist  R.  Whaf  8  the  matter,  Mr.  Belcour  ?  Are  you 
fnghted  at  the  name  of  a  pretty  girl? — 'Tis  the  sister 

of  him  we  were  speaking  of Pray  admit  her. 

[Exit  Servant. 
Bel.  The  sister ! — So,  so ;  he  has  imposed  on  her  too 
=— this  is  an  extraordinary  visit,  truly.     Upon  my  soul, 
'the  assurance  of  some  folks  is  not  to  be  accounted  for. 

Miss  R,  I  insist  upon  your  not  running  away; — 
you'll  be  charmed  with  Louisa  Dudley. 
Bel.  Oh  yes,  I  am  charmed  with  her. 
Miss  R.  You  have  seen  her  then,  have  you  ? 
Bel.  Yes,  yes,  I've  seen  her. 
Miss  R.  Well,  isn't  she  a  delightful  girl  ? 
Bel.  Very  delightful. 

Miss  R.  Why,  you  answer  as  if  you  was  in  a  court 
<i{  justice.  O'  my  conscience,  I  believe  you  are 
•caught;  I've  a  notion,  she  has  tricked  you  out  of  your 
>heart 

Bel.  1  believe  she  has,  and  you  out  of  your  jewels ; 
for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  she's  the  very  person  I  gave 
them  to. 

MissR.  You  gave  her  my  jewels!  Louisa  Dudley 
my  jewels !  admirable !  inimitable  !  Oh,  the  sly  little 
jade ! — but,  hush  !  here  she  comes ;  I  don't  know  how 
I  shall  keep  my  countenance. 

ErUer  Louisa. 

My  dear,  I'm  rejoiced  to  see  you ;  how  do  you  do  ?— 

u  2  • 
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I  beg  leave  to  introduce  Mr.  Belcour,  a  very  worthy 
friend  of  mine.  I  believe,  Louisa,  you  have  seen  him 
before. 

Ixm,  I  have  met  the  gentleman. 

Miss  R.  You  have  met  the  gentleman ! — well,  sir, 
and  you  have  met  the  lady ;  in  short,  you  have  met 
each  other,  why,  then,  don't  you  speak  to  each  other  ? 
How  you  both  stand  !  tongue-tied,  and  fixed  as  statues 
ha !  ha !  ha !  Why,  you'll  fall  asleep  by  and  by. 

Lou,  Fie  upon  you,  fie  upon  you  ;  is  this  fair? 

Bel.  Upon  my  soul,  I  never  looked  so  like  a  fool  in 
my  life — the  assurance  of  that  girl  puts  me  quite  down. 

[Aside, 

Miss  R.  Sir — Mr.  Belcour — Was  it  your  pleasure  to 
advance  any  thing?  Not  a  syllable.  Come,  Louisa, 
woman's  wit,  they  say,  is  never  at  a  loss — Nor  you 
neither?  — Speechless  both  —  Why,  you  was  merry 
enough  before  this  lady  came  in. 

Lou,  I  am  sorry  I  have  been  any  interruption  to  your 
happiness,  sir. 

Bel.  Madam ! 

Miss  R,  Madam  !  Is  that  all  you  can  say  ?  But  come, 
my  dear  girj,  I  won't  tease  you — apropos !  I  must  show 
you  what  a  present  this  dumb  gentleman  has  made  me. 
Are  not  these  handsome  diamonds  ? 

Lou,  Yes,  indeed,  they  seem  very  fine ;  but  I  am  no 
judge  of  these  things. 

Miss R,  Oh,  you  wicked  little  hypocrite!  you  are 
no  judge  of  these  things,  Louisa;  you  have  no  dia- 
monds, not  you. 

Lou,  You  know  I  hav'n't,  Miss  Rusport :  you  know 
those  things  are  infinitely  above  my  reach. 

Miss  R.  Ha  1  ha !  ha ! 

Bel,  She  does  tell  a  lie  with  an  admirable  counte- 
•nance,  that's  true  enough.  '  [Aside, 

Lou,  What  ails  you,  Charlotte  ? — What  impertinence 
have  I  been  guilty  of,  that  you  should  find  it  necessary 
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to  humble  me  at  such  a  rate  ? — If  you  are  happy,  long 
may  you  be  so :  but  surely  it  can  be  no  addition  to  it, 
to  make  me  miserable. 

J}fw  R,  So  serious !  there  must  be  some  mystery  in 
this — Mr.  Belcour,  will  you  leave  us  together  ?  You 
see,  I  treat  you  with  all  the  familiarity  of  an  old  ac- 
quaintance already. 

Bel.  Oh,  by  all  means;  pray  command  me.  Miss 
Rusport,  I  am  your  most  obedient !  By  your  conde- 
scension in  accepting  these  poor  trifles,  I  am  under 
eternal  obligations  to  you. — To  you.  Miss  Dudley,  I 
shall  not  offer  a  word  on  that  subject ; — you  despise 
finery ;  you  have  a  soul  above  it :  I  adore  your  spirit ; 
I  was  rather  unprepared  for  meeting  you  here,  but  I 
shall  hope  for  an  opportunity  of  making  myself  better 
known  to  you.  [Exii. 

Mus  R,  Louisa  Dudley,  you  surprise  me ;  I  never 
saw  you  act  thus  before :  can't  you  bear  a  little  in  no* 
cent  raillery  before  the  man  of  your  heart  ? 

Lou.  The  man  of  my  heart,  madam  ?  Be  assured  I 
never  was  so  visionary  to  aspire  to  any  man  whom  Miss 
Rusport  honours  with  her  choice. 

Miss  R.  My  choice,  my  dear !  Why,  we  are  playing 
at  cross  purposes:* how  entered  it  into  your  head  that 
Mr.  Belcour  was  the  man  of  my  choice  ? 

Lou,  Why,  didn't  he  present  you  with  those  dia- 
monds ? 

Miss  R.  Well,  perhaps  he  did — and  pray,  Louisa, 
have  you  no  diamonds  ? 

Lou.  I  diamonds,  truly !  Who  should  give  me  dia- 
monds ? 

MissR.  Who,  but  this  very  gentleman:  apropos! 
here  comes  your  brother 

Enter  Charles. 

I  insist  upon  referring  our  dispute  to  him  :  your  sister 
and  I,  Charles,  have  a  quarrel ;  Belcour,  the  hero  of 
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ACT  IV. 


Scene  I. — A  Room  in  Fultner*s  House. 
Enter  Charles  Dudley  and  Louisa. 

Charles.  Well^  Louisa,  I  confess  the  force  of  what 
you  say :  I  accept  Miss  Rusport's  bounty ;  and,  when 

you  see  my  generous  Charlotte,  tell  her but  have 

a  care,  there  is  a  selfishness  even  in  gratitude,  when 
it  is  too  profuse ;  to  be  overthankful  for  any  one  fa- 
vour, is  in  effect  to  lay  out  for  another ;  the  best  return 
I  could  make  my  benefactress  would  be,  never  to  see 
her  more. 

Lou.  I  understand  you. 

Carles,  We  that  are  poor,  Louisa,  should  be  cau- 
tious :  for  this  reason,  I  would  guard  you  against  Bel- 
cour;  at  least,  till  I  can  unravel  the  mystery  of  Miss 
Rusport's  diamonds :  I  was  disappointed  of  finding  him 
at  Mr.  StockwelPs,  and  am  now  going  in  search  of  him 
again :  he  may  intend  honourably ;  but,  I  confess  to 
you,  I  am  staggered ;  think  no  more  of  him,  therefore, 
for  the  present:  of  this  be  sure,  while  I  have  life,  and 
you  have  honour,  I  will  protect  you,  or  perish  in  your 
defence.  [Exit. 

Lou.  Think  of  him  no  more !  Well,  Fll  obey ;  but 
if  a  wandering,  uninvited  thought,  should  creep  by 
chance  into  my  bosom,  must  I  not  give  the  harmless 
wretch  a  shelter  ? 

Enter  Belcour. 

Bel.  Alone,  by  all  that's  happy ! 
Lou.  Ah ! 

Bel.  Oh !  shriek  not,  start  not,  stir  not,  loveliest  crea* 
ture !  but  let  me  kneel,  and  gaze  upon  your  beauties. 
Lou.  Sir !  Mr.  Belcour,  rise  !  What  is  it  you  do  ? 
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Bel.  See,  I  obey  yon ;  mould  me  as  yoa  will,  be- 
hold your  ready  servant !  New  to  your  country,  ig- 
norant of  your  manners,  habits,  and  desires,  I  put  my- 
self into  your  hands  for  instruction ;  make  me  only  such 
as  you  can  like  yourself,  and  I  shall  be  happy. 

Lou.  I  must  not  hear  this,  Mr.  Belcour;  go;  should 
he,  that  parted  from  me  but  this  minute,  now  return, 
I  tremble  for  the  consequence. 

Bel.  Fear  nothing ;  let  him  come :  I  love  you,  ma- 
dam ;  he'll  find  it  hard  to  make  me  unsay  that. 

Lou.  You  terrify  me ;  your  impetuous  temper  fright- 
ens me ;  you  know  my  situation ;  it  is  not  generous  to 
pursue  me  thus. 

Bel.  Ti*ue ;  I  do  know  your  situation,  your  real  one. 
Miss  Dudley,  and  am  resolved  to  snatch  you  from  it ; 
'twill  be  a  meritorious  act :  the  old  Captain  shall  re- 
joice. Miss  Rusport  shall  be  made  happy ;  and  even 
he,  even  your  beloved  brother,  with  whose  resentment 
you  threaten  me,  shall  in  the  end  applaud  and  thank 
me.  Come,  thou  art  a  dear  enchanting  girl,  and  I'm 
determined  not  to  live  a  minute  longer  without  thee. 

Jjou.  Hold  !  are  you  mad  !  I  see  you  are  a  bold  asf 
suming  man,  and  know  not  where  to  stop. 

Bel.  Who  that  beholds  such  beauty  can  ?  by  hea- 
ven, you  put  my  blood  into  a  flame.  Provoking  girl ! 
is  it  within  the  stretch  of  my  fortune  to  content  you? 
What  is  it  you  can  further  ask,  that  I  am  not  ready 
to  grant  ? 

Lou,  Yes,  with  the  same  facility  that  you  bestowed 
upon  me  Miss  Rusport's  diamonds.  For  shame!  for 
shame  !  was  that  a  manly  story? 

Bel.  So !  so !  these  devilish  diamonds  meet  me  every 
where — Oh  !  I  could  tear  my  tongu6  out  for  saying  a 
word  about  the  matter. 

Lou.  Go  to  her  then,  and  contradict  it;  till  that  is 
done,  my  reputation  is  at  stake. 

Bel,  Her  reputation !  Now  she  has  got  upon  that. 
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iheMl  go  on  for  ever. — What  is  there  I  will  not  do  for 
your  sake  ?  I  will  go  to  Miss  Rusport. 

Lou.  Do  80 ;  restore  her  own  jewels  to  her,  which, 
I  suppose,  you  kept  back  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
others  to  her  of  a  greater  value ;  but,  for  the  future, 
Mr.  Belcour,  when  you  would  do  a  gallant  action  to 
that  lady,  don't  Jet  it  be  at  my  expense. 

Bel,  I  see  where  she  points :  she  is  willing  enough 
to  give  up  Miss  Rusport's  diamonds,  now  she  finds  she 
shall  be  a  gainer  by  the  exchange.  Be  it  so ;  'tis  what 
I  wished. — Well,  madam,  I  will  return  to  Miss  Rus- 
port her  own  jewels,  and  you  shall  have  others  of  ten- 
fold their  value. 

Lou.  No,  sir,  you  err  most  widely;  it  is  my  good 
opinion,  not  my  vanity,  which  3'ou  must  bribe. 

BeL  Why,  what  the  devil  would  she  have  now? — 
Miss  Dudley,  it  is  my  wish  to  obey  and  please  you  ; 
but  I  have  some  apprehension  that  we  mistake  each 
other. 

Lou.  I  think  we  do:  tell  me,  then,  in  few  words, 
what  it  is  you  aim  at  ? 

BeL  In  few  words,  then,  and  in  plain  honesty,  I 
must  tell  you,  so  entirely  am  I  captivated  with  you, 
that  had  you  but  been  such  as  it  would  have  become 
me  to  have  called  my  wife,  I  had  been  happy  in 
knowing  you  by  that  name;  as  it  is,  you  are  wel- 
come to  partake  my  fortune,  give  me  in  return  your 
person,  give  me  pleasure,  give  me  love ;  free,  disen- 
cumbered^ antimatrimonial  love. 

Lou,  Stand  off,  and  let  me  never  see  you  more. 

BeL  Hold,  hold,  thou  dear,  tormenting,  tantalizing 
girl !  upon  my  knees,  I  swear  you  shall  not  stir  till 
you  have  consented  to  my  bliss. 

Lou,  Unhand  me,  sir:  O  Charles!  protect  me^ 
rescse  me,  redress  me.  [Exit, 
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Enter  Charles  Dudley. 

Charles.  Draw,  Tillain,  and  defend  yourself^ 

Bel.  Villain ! 

Charles.  The  man  who  wrongs  that  lady  is  a  villain-^ 
Draw! 

BeL  Never  fear  me,  young  gentleman;  brand  me 
for  a  coward,  if  I  balk  you. 

Charles.  Yet  hold  !  let  me  not  be  too  hasty :  your 
name,  I  think,  is  Belcour. 

Bel.  Well,  sir. 

Charles.  How  is  it,  Mr.  Belcour,  you  have  done  this 
mean,  unmanly  wrong ;  beneath  the  mask  of  generosity, 
to  give  this  fatal  stab  to  our  domestic  peace  ?  You  might 
have  had  my  thanks,  my  blessing;  take  my  defiance 
now.  ^is  Dudley  speaks  to  you;  the  brother,  the 
protector,  of  that  injured  lady. 

Bel.  The  brother !  give  yourself  a  truer  title. 

Charles.  What  is't  you  mean  ? 

Bel.  You  question  me  too  late;  the  name  of  Bel- 
cour and  of  villain  never  met  before ;  had  you  in- 
quired of  me  before  you  uttered  that  rash  word,  you 
might  have  saved  yourself  or  me  a  mortal  error :  now, 
sir,  I  neither  give  nor  take  an  explanation ;  so,  come 
on!  [The!yjlghi. 

Enter  Louisa,  and  qfterwards  O'Flaherty. 

Lou.  Hold,  hold,  for  heaven's  sake  hold ! 

0*Fla.  Hell  and  confusion  1  What's  all  this  uproar 
for  ?  Can't  you  leave  off  cutting  one  another's  throats, 
and  mind  what  the  poor  girl  says  to  you  ?  You've  done 
a  notable  thing,  hav'n't  you  both,  to  put  her  into  such 
a  flurry  ?  I  think,  o'my  conscience,  she's  the  most 
frighted  of  the  three. 

Charles.  Dear  Louisa,  recollect  yourself;  why  did 
you  interfere  ?  'tis  in  your  cause. 
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JBeL  Now  could  I  kill  him  for  caressing  her. 
'  O^Fla.  O  sio  your  most  obedient !  You  are  the  gen- 
deman  1  had  the  honour  of  meeting  here  before  ;  you 
was  then  running  off  at  full  speed,  like  a  Calmuck, 
BOW  you  are  tilting  and  driving  like  a  bedlamite,  with 
this  lad  here,  that  seems  as  mad  as  yourself:  'tis  pity 
bvt  your  country  had  a  little  more  employment  for  you 
both. 

BeL  Mr.  Dudley,  when  you  have  recovered  the  lady, 
you  know  where  I  am  to  be  found.  [Exit, 

.  CFla.  Well,  then,  can't  you  stay  where  you  are, 
and  that  will  save  the  trouble  of  looking  after  you? 
Yon  volatile  fellow  thinks  to  give  a  man  the  meeting 
by  getting  out  of  his  way  :  by  my  soul,  'tis  a  round- 
about method  that  of  his.  But  I  think  he  called  you 
l>udley ;  harkye,  young  man^  are  you  son  of  my  friend 
the  old  Captain  ? 

Charles,  I  am.  Help  me  to  convey  this  lady  to  her 
chamber,  and  I  shall  be  more  at  leisure  to  answer  your 
questions. 

0*Fla,  Ay  will  I :  come  along,  pretty  one ;  if  you^ve 
had  wrong  done  you,  young  man,  you  need  look  no 
farther  for  a  second ;  Dennis  O'Flaherty's  your  man 
lor  that :  but  never  draw  your  sword  before  a  woman, 
I)adley ;  damn  it,  never  while  you  live  draw  your  sword 
before  a  woman.  ^  lExeuni. 

Scene  IL — Lady  Rusport*8  House, 

Enter  Lady  Rusport  and  Servant. 

Serv,  An  elderly  gentleman,  who  says  his  name  ia 
Varland,  desires  leave  to  wait  on  your  ladyship. 

Lady  R,  Show  him  in ;  the  very  man  I  wish  to  see. 
Varland,  he  was  Sir  Oliver's  solicitor,  and  privy  to  all 
his  affairs:  he  brings  some  good  tidings;  some  fresh 
mortgage,  or  another  bond  come  to  light;  they  start 
"up  every  day. 

VOL.  I.  X 
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Enter  Varland. 


Mr.  Varland,  Tm  glad  to  see  you ;  you  are  heartily 
welcome,  honest  Mr.  Varland ;  you  and  I  bav'n^t  met 
since  our  late  irreparable  loss :  how  have  you  passed 
your  time  this  age  ? 

Var,  Truly,  my  lady,  ill  enough :  I  thought  I  must 
have  followed  good  Sir  Oliver. 

Lady  R.  Aiack-a-day,  poor  man !  Well,  Mr. Varland, 
you  find  me  here  overwhelmed  with  trouble  and  fatigue; 
torn  to  pieces  with  a  multiplicity  of  affairs;  a  great 
fortune  poured  upon  me,  unsought-for  and  unexpected  : 
'twas  my  good  father's  will  and  pleasure  it  should  be 
so,  and  I  must  submit. 

Var.  Your  ladyship  inherits  under  a  will  made  in 
the  year  forty-five,  immediately  after  Captain  Dudley's 
marriage  with  your  sister. 

Lady  R,  I  do  so,  Mr.  Varland  ;  I  do  so. 

Var.  I  well  remember  it;  I  engrossed  every  syllable; 
but  I  am  surprised  to  find  your  ladyship  set  so  little 
store  by  this  vast  accession. 

Lady  R.  Why,  you  know,  Mr.  Varland,  I  am  a  mo- 
derate woman ;  I  had  enough  before ;  a  small  matter 
satisfies  me ;  and  Sir  Stephen  Rusport  (heaven  be  his 
portion !}  took  care  I  shouldn't  want  that. 

Vir,  Very  true,  very  true  ;  he  did  so ;  and  I  am 
overjoyed  to  find  your  ladyship  in  this  disposition ;  for, 
truth  to  say,  I  was  not  without  apprehension  the  news 
I  have  to  communicate  would  have  been  of  some  pre- 
judice to  your  ladyship's  tranquillity. 

Lady  R,  News,  sir  1  what  news  have  you  for  me  ? 

Var,  Nay,  nothing  to  alarm  you ;  a  trifle,  in  your 
present  way  of  thinking:  I  have  a  will  of  Sir  Oliver's 
you  have  never  seen. 

Ziady  R.  A  will !  impossible !  how  came  you  by  it, 
pray  ? 

Var,  I  drew  it  up,  at  his  command,  in  his  last  ill- 
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:  it  will  save  you  a  world  of  trouble :  it  gives  his 
whole  estate  from  you  to  his  grandson^  Charles  Dudley. 
LatfyR.  To  Dudley?  his  estate  to  Charles  Dudley? 
I  eaoH  support  it !  I  shall  faint !  You  have  killed  me, 
you  vile  man !  I  never  shall  survive  it ! 

f&r.  Lookye  there  now !  I  protest,  I  thought  you 
wodld  have  rejoiced  at  being  clear  of  the  incumbrance. 
Lady  R.  'Tis  false ;  'tis  all  a  forgery,  concerted  be- 
tween you  and  Dudley ;  why  else  did  I  never  hear  of  it 
before? 

Mur,  Have  patience,  my  lady,  and  Pll  tell  you : — By 
Sir  Oliver's  direction,  I  was  to  deliver  this  will  into  no 
hands  but  his  grandson  Dudley's :  the  young  gentleman 
happened  to  be  then  in  Scotland ;  I  was  dispatched 
thither  in  search  of  him :  the  hurry  and  fatigue  of  my 
journey  brought  on  a  fever  by  the  way,  which  confined 
me  in  extreme  danger  for  several  days ;  upon  my  re- 
covery I  pursued  my  journey,  found  young  Dudley  had 
left  Scotland  in  the  interim,  and  am  now  directed  hi* 
ther;  where,  as  soon  as  I  can  find  him,  doubtless  I 
shall  discharge  my  conscience,  and  fulfil  my  commis- 
sion. 

Lady  R.  Dudley  then,  as  yet,  knows  nothing  of  this 
will? 

fStr.  Nothing ;  that  secret  rests  with  me. 
Lady  R.  A  thought  occurs :  by  this  fellow's  talking 
•f  his  conscience,  I  should  guess  it  was  upon  sale. 
[JticKe.]— Come,  Mr.  Varland,  if 'tis  as  you  say,  I  must 
submit.  I  was  somewhat  flurried  at  first,  and  forgot 
myself;  I  ask  your  pardon :  this  is  no  place  to  talk  of 
business ;  step  with  me  into  my  room ;,  we  will  there 

compare  the  will,  and  resolve  accordingly Ob ! 

would  your  fever  had  you,  and  I  had  your  paper. 

[Exeuni, 

Enter  Miss  Rusport,  Charles,  and  OTlaherty. 
JUiss  jR.  So,  so !  My  lady  and  her  lawyer  have  re* 
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tired  to  close  confabulation :  now.  Major,  if  you  are  the 
generous  roan  I  take  you  for,  grant  me  one  fsivour. 

(yPla,  'Faith  will  I,  and  not  think  much  of  my  ge- 
nerosity neither ;  for,  though  it  may  not  be  in  my 
power  to  do  the  favour  you  ask,  look  you,  it  can  never 
be  in  my  heart  to  refuse  it. 

Charles,  Could  this  roan's  tongue  do  justice  to  his 
thoughts,  how  eloquent  would  he  be !  [Aside. 

Miss  R.  Plant  yourself,  then,  in  that  room :  keep 
guard  for  a  few  momf^nts  upon  the  enemy's  motions,  in 
the  chamber  beyond;  and,  if  they  should  attempt  a 
sally,  stop  their  march  a  moment,  till  your  friend  here 
can  make  good  his  retreat  down  the  back-stairs. 

0*Fla,  A  word  to  the  wise  \  I'm  an  old  campaigner ; 
make  the  best  use  of  your  time ;  and  trust  me  for  tying 
the  old  cat  up  to  the  picket. 

Miss  R,  Hush !  hush  !  not  so  loud. 

Charles,  Tis  the  office  of  a  ceutinel.  Major,  you  have 
undertaken,  rather  than  that  of  a  field  officer. 

O'Fla,  'Tis  the  office  of  a  friend,  my  dear  boy  ;  and, 
therefore,  no  disgrace  to  a  geperal.  [Exit, 

Miss  R.  Well,  Charles,  will  you  commit  yourself  to 
me  for  a  few  minutes  ? 

Charles,  Most  readily ;  and  let  me,  before  one  goes 
by,  tender  you  the  only  payment  I  can  ever  make  for 
your  abundant  generosity. 

Miss  R,  Hold,  hold  !  so  vile  a  thing  as  money  must 
not  come  between  us.  What  shall  I  say  ?  O,  Charles ! 
O,  Dudley!  what  difficulties  have  you  thrown  upon 
me  !  Familiarly  as  we  have  lived,  I  shrink  now  at  what 
I  am  doing ;  and,  anxiously  as  I  have  sought  this  op- 
portunity, my  fears  almost  persuade  me  to  abandon  it. 

Charles.  You  alarm  me  J 

Miss  R.  Your  looks  and  actions  have  been  so  distant, 
and  at  this  moment  are  so  deterring,  that,  was  it  not  for 
the  hope  that  delicacy,  and  not  disgust,  inspires  this 
conduct  in  you,  I  should  sink  with  shame  and  appre- 
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hention ;  but  time  presses ;  and  I  must  speak ;  and 
plainly  too — Was  you  now  in  possession  of  your  grand- 
father's estate^  as  justly  you  ought  to  be ;  and,  was  you 
inclined  to  seek  a  companion  for  life,  should  you,  or 
should  you  not,  in  that  case,  honour  your  unworthy 
Charlotte  with  your  choice  ? 

Charles.  My  unworthy  Charlotte !  So  judge  me  heaven; 
there  is  not  a  circumstance  on  earth  so  valuable  as  your 
happiness,  so  dear  to  me  as  your  person  ;  but  to  bring 
poverty,  disgrace,  reproach  from  friends,  ridicule  from 
all  the  world,  upon  a  generous  benefactress ;  thievishly 
to  steal  into  an  open,  an  unreserved,  ingenuous  heart, 
0  Charlotte !  dear,  unhappy  girl,  it  is  not  to  be  done. 

Miss  R.  Nay,  now  you  rate  too  highly  the  poor 
advantages  fortune  alone  has  given  me  over  you  :  how 
otherwise  could  we  bring  our  merits  to  any  balance  ? 
Come,  my  dear  Charles,  I  have  enough  ;  make  that 
enough  still  more,  by  sharing  it  with  me  :  sole  heiress  of 
my  father's  fortune,  a  short  time  will  put  it  in  my 
disposal ;  in  the  meanwhile  you  will  be  sent  to  join  your 
regiment;  let  us  prevent  a  separation,  by  setting  out 
this  very  night  for  that  happy  country,  where  marriage 
still  is  free :  carry  me  this  moment  to  Belcour's  lodgings. 

Charles.  Belcour's? — The  name  is  ominous;  there's 
murder  in  it :  bloody,  inexorable  honour !  [Aside. 

Miss  R.  D'ye  pause  ?  Put  me  into  his  hands,  while 
you  provide  the  means  for  our  escape :  he  is  the  most 
generous,  the  most  honourable  of  men. 

Charles,  Honourable !  most  honourable ! 

Miss  R.  Can  you  doubt  it  ?  Do  you  demur  ?  Have 
you  forgot  your  letter?  Why,  Belcour  'twas  that 
prompted  me  to  this  proposal,  that  promised  to  supply 
the  means,  that  nobly  offered  his  unasked  assistance— 

Enter  O'Flaherty,  hastily. 

O'Fla.  Run,  run;  for  holy  St.  Anthony's  sake,  to 
horse,  and  away !  The  conference  is  broke  up,  and  the 

X  2 
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old  lady  advancies  upon  a  full  Piedmontese  trot^  within 
pistol-shot  of  your  encampment. 

Mm  R.  Here,  here,  down  the  back  stairs !  O  Charles, 
remember  me ! 

Charles.  Farewell !  Now,  now  I  feel  myself  a  coward. 

[Exit. 

Miss  R,  What  does  he  mean  ? 

(yFla,  Ask  no  questions,  but  begone :  she  has  cooled 
the  lad's  courage,  and  wonders  he  feels  like  a  coward. 
There's  a  damned  deal  of  mischief  brewing  between 
this'hyena  and  her  lawyer:  egad  Pll  step  behind  this 
screen,  and  listen  :  a  good  soldier  must  sometimes  fight 
in  ambush,  as  well  as  open  field.  \Retires. 

Enter  Varland. 

Var.  Let  me  consider — Five  thousand  pounds,  prompt 
payment,  for  destroying  this  scrap  of  paper,  not  worth 
five  farthings ;  'tis  a  fortune  easily  earned ;  yes ;  and 
'tis  another  man's  fortune  easily  thrown  away ;  'tis  a 
good  round  sum,  to  be  paid  down  at  once  for  a  bribe ; 
but  'tis  a  damned  rogue's  trick  in  me  to  take  it. 

(yPla.  So,  so!  this  fellow  speaks  truth  to  himself, 
though  he  lies  to  other  people — but,  hush  !  [Aside, 

Var.  'Tis  breaking  the  trust  of  my  benefactor,  that's 
a  foul  crime ;  but  he's  dead,  and  can  never  reproach  me 
with  it :  and  'tis  robbing  young  Dudley  of  his  lawful 
patrimony;  that's  a  hard  case;  but  he's  alive,  and 
knows  nothing  of  the  matter. 

O'F/a.  These  lawyers  are  so  used  to  bring  off  the 
rogueries  of  others,  that  they  are  never  without  an 
excuse  for  their  own.  [Aside. 

Var,  Were  I  assured  now  that  Dudley  would  give 
me  half  the  money  for  producing  this  will,  that  Lady 
Rusport  does  for  concealing  it,  I  would  deal  with  him, 
and  be  an  honest  man  at  half  price;  I  wish  every 
gentleman  of  my  profession  could  lay  his  hand  on  h\& 
heart,  and  say  the  same  thing. 
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ffFla,  A  bargain,  old  gentleman  !  Nay,  never  start, 
nor  stare,  you  wasn't  afraid  of  your  own  conscience, 
never  be  afraid  of  me. 

Var.  Of  you,  sir!  who  are  you,  pray? 

O'Fla,  Pll  tell  you  who  I  am  :  you  seem  to  wish  to 
be  honest,  but  want  the  heart,  to  set  about  it;  now  I 
am  the  very  man  in  the  world  to  make  you  so;  fur,  if 
you  do  not  give  me  up  that  paper  this  very  instant,  by 
the  soul  of  me,  fellow,  I  will  not  leave  one  whole  bone 
in  your  skin  that  shan't  be  broken. 

Var.  What  jight  have  you,  pray,  to  take  this  paper 
from  me  ? 

(ypla.  What  right  have  you,  pray,  to  keep  it  from 
young  Dudley  ?  I  don't  know  what  it  contains,  but  I 
am  apt  to  think  it  will  be  safer  in  my  hands  than  in 
yours;  therefore  give  it  me  without  more  words,  and 
save  yourself  a  beating  :  do  now ;  you  had  best. 

Var.  Well,  sir,  I  may  as  well  make  a  grace  of  ne- 
cessity. There ;  I  have  acquitted  my  conscience,  at 
the  expense  of  five  thousand  pounds. 

(yFla,  Five  thousand  pounds !  Mercy  upon  me ! 
When  there  are  such  temptations  in  the  law,  can  we 
wonder  if  some  of  the  corps  are  a  disgrace  to  it  ?    • 

Var,  Well,  you  have  got  the  paper ;  if  you  are  an 
honest  man,  give  it  to  Charles  Dudley. 

O^Fla.  An  honest  man !  look  at  me,  friend  ;  I  am  a 
soldier,  this  is  not  the  livery  of  a  knave;  I  am  an  Irish- 
man, honey  ;  mine  is  not  the  country  of  dishonour. 
Now,  sirrah,  be  gone ;  if  you  enter  these  doors,  or  give 
Lady  Rusport  the  least  item  pf  what  has  passed,  I  will 
cut  off  both  your  ears,  and  rob  the  pillory  of  its  due. 

Var,  I  wish  I  was  once  fairly  out  of  his  sight. 

[Exeunt^ 
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Scene  III. — A  Room  in  SlockwdTs  House. 

Enter  Stockwell. 

Slock.  I  must  disclose  myself  to  Belcour ;  this  noble 
instance  of  his  generosity,  which  old  Dudley  has  been 
relating,  allies  me  to  him  at  once ;  concealment  becomes 
too  painful ;  I  shall  be  proud  to  own  him  for  my  son 
1 But,  see,  he's  here. 

Enter  Belcour,  and  throws  himseff  upon  a  sofa. 

Bel.  O  my  cursed  tropical  constitution !  'Would  to 
heaven  I  had  been  dropped  upon  the  snows  of  Lapland, 
and  never  felt  the  blessed  influence  of  the  sun,  so  I  had 
never  burnt  with  these  inflammatory  passions! 

Stock.  So,  so,  you  seem  disordered,  Mr.  Belcour. 

BeL  Disordered,  sir !  Why  did  I  ever  quit  the  soil  in 
which  I  grew ;  what  evil  planet  drew  me  from  that 
warm,  sunny  region,  where  naked  nature  walks  without 
tlisguise,  into  this  cold,  contriving,  artificial  country  ? 

Stock.  Come,  sir,  youVe  met  a  rascal ;  what  o'that  ? 
general  conclusions  are  illiberal. 

BeL  No,  sir,  I  have  met  reflection  by  the  way;  I 
have  come  from  folly,  noise,  and  fury,  and  met  a  silent 
monitor — Well,  well,  a  villain  I  'twas  not  to  be  pardoned 
—pray  never  mind  me,  sir. 

Stock.  Alas !  my  heart  bleeds  for  him. 

Bel,  And  yet,  I  might  have  heard  him :  now,  plague 
upon  that  blundering  Irishman,  for  coming  in  as  he 
did ;  the  hurry  of  the  deed  might  palliate  the  event : 
deliberate  execution  has  less  to  plead — Mr.  Stockwell, 
I  am  bad  company  to  you. 

Stock.  Oh,  sir,  make  no  excuse ;  if  you  think  I  can 
render  you  any  service,  it  may  be  worth  your  trial  to 
confide  in  me ;  if  not,  your  secret  is  safer  in  your  own 
bosom. 

Bel.  That  sentiment  demands  my  confidence :  pray, 
sit  down  by  me.    You  must  know,  I  have  an  aflair  of 
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honour  on  my  hands,  with  young  Dudley ;  and,  though 
I  put  up  with  no  man's  insult,  yet  I  wish  to  take  away 
no  man's  life. 

Siock,  I  know  the  young  man,  and  am  apprised  of 
your  generosity  to  his  father ;  what  can  have  bred  a 
quarrel  between  you  ? 

Bel,  A  foolish  passion  on  my  side,  and  a  haughty 
provocation  on  his.  There  is  a  girl,  Mr.  Stockwell^ 
whom  I  have  unfortunately  seen,  of  most  uncommon 
beauty ;  she  has  withal  an  air  of  so  much  natural 
modesty,  that,  had  I  not  had  good  assurance  of  her 
being  an  attainable  wanton,  I  declare  I  should  as  soon 
have  thought  of  attempting  the  chastity  of  Diana. 

Enter  Servant. 

Stock.  Heyday,  do  you  interrupt  us? 

Serv.  Sir,  there's  an  Irish  gentleman  will  take  no 
denial :  he  says,  be  must  see  Mr.  Belcour  directly,  upon 
business  of  the  last  consequence. 

Bel,  Admit  him;  'tis  the  Irish  officer  that  parted  us, 
and  brings  me  young  Dudley's  challenge  ;  I  should  have 
made  a  long  story  of  it,  and  he'll  tell  you  in  three 
words. 

Enter  O'Flahertv. 

0*Fla,  'Save  you,  my  dear;  and  you,  sir,  I  have  a 
little  bit  of  a  word  in  private  for  you. 

Bel.  Pray  deliver  your  commands:  this  gentleman 
is  my  intimate  friend. 

0*Fla.  Why,  then.  Ensign  Dudley  will  be  glad  to 
measure  swords  with  you,  yonder,  at  the  London 
Tavern,  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  at  nine  oMock — you 
know  the  place. 

Bel.  I  do ;  and  shall  observe  the  appointment. 

(yPla.  Will  you  be  of  the  party,  sir  ?  we  shall  want 
a  fourth  hand. 

Stock.  Savage  as  the  custom  is,  i  close  with  your 
proposal ;  and,  though  I  am  not  fully  informed  of  the 
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occasion  of  your  quarrel,  I  shall  rely  on  Mr.  Belcour's 
honour  for  the  justice  of  itj  and  willingly  stake  my  life 
in  his  defence. 

(yPla.  Sir,  you  are  a  gentleman  of  honour,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  of  being  better  known  to  you — But, 
harkye,  Belcour,  I  had  like  to  have  forgot  part  of  my 
errand  ;  there  is  the  money  you  gaVe  old  Dudley  :  you 
nray  tell  it  over,  'faith :  'tis  a  receipt  in  full.  Now  the 
lad  can  put  you  to  death  with  a  safe  conscience  ;  and 
when  he  has  done  that  job  for  you,  let  it  be  a  warning 
how  you  attempt  the  sister  of  a  man  of  honour. 
Bel,  The  sister  ? 

O'jp/fl.  Ay,  the  sister;  'tis  English,  is  it  not?  Or 
Irish  ;  ^tis  all  one ;  you  understand  me,  his  sister,  or 
Louisa  Dudley,  that's  her  name,  I  think,  call  her  which 
you  will.  By  St.  Patrick,  'lis  a  foolish  piece  of  business, 
Belcour,  to  go  about  to  take  away  a  poor  girl's  virtue 
from  her,  when  there  are  so  many  to  be  met  with  in 
this  town,  who  have  disposed  of  theirs  to  your  hands. 

[Exit* 
Stock.  Why,  I  am  thunderstruck  !  what  is  it  you  have 
done,  and  what  is  the  shocking  business  in  which  I 
have  engaged  ?  If  I  understand  him  right,  'tis  the  sister 
of  young  Dudley  you've  been  attempting:  you  talked 
to  me  of  a  professed  wanton ;  the  girl  he  speaks  of  has 
beauty  enough  indeed  to  inflame  your  desires,  but  she 
has  honour,'innocence,  and  simplicity,  to  awe  the  most 
licentious  passion ;  if  you  have  done  that,  Mr.  Belcour, 
I  renounce  you,  I  abandon  you,  I  forswear  all  fellowship 
or  friendship  with  you  for  ever. 

BeL  Have  patience  for  a  moment;  we  do  indeed 
speak  of  the  same  person  ;  but  she  is  not  innocent,  she 
is  not  young  Dudley's  sister. 

Stock.  Astonishing !  who  told  you  this  ? 
Bel.  The  woman  where  she  lodges,  the  person  who 
put  me  on  the  puri^uit,  and  contrived  our  meetings. 
Stock.  What  woman  ?  What  person  ? 
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Bd,  Fulmer  her  name  is^  I  warrant  you  I  did  not 
proceed  without  good  grounds. 

Stock.  Fulmer,  Fulmer?  Who  waits? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Send  Mr.  Stukely  hither  directly;  I  begin  to  see  my 
way  into  this  dark  transaction.  Mr.  Belcour,  Mr. 
Belcour,  you  are  no  match  for  the  cunning  and  con- 
trivances of  this  intriguing  town. 

Enter  Stukely. 

Pr'ythee,  Stukely,  what  is  the  name  of  the  wonuin  and 
her  husband,  who  were  stopped  upon  suspicion  of  sell- 
ing stolen  diamonds  at  our  next-door  neighbour's,  the 
jeweller? 

Stuke,  Fulmer. 

Stock,  So! 

Bel.  Can  you  procure  me  a  sight  of  those  diamonds? 

Stuke.  They  are  now  in  my  hand ;  I  was  desired  to 
show  them  to  Mr.  Stockwell. 

Stock.  Give  them  to  me — what  do  I  see  ? — as  I  live, 
the  very  diamonds  Miss  Rusport  sent  hither,  and  which 
I  entrusted  to  you  to  return. 

Bel.  Yes,  but  I  betrayed  that  trust,  and  gave  them 
Mrs.  Fulmer,  to  present  to  Miss  Dudley. 

Stock.  With  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  bribe  her  to  com- 
pliance ? 

Bel.  I  own  it. 

Stock.  For  shame,  foi;  shame ! — and  'twas  this  wo. 
man's  intelligence  you  relied  upon  for  Miss  Dudley's 
character  ? 

Bel.  T  thought  she  knew  her;— by  heaven,  I  would 
have  died,  sooner  than  have  insulted  a  woman  of  virtue^ 
or  a  man  of  honour. 

Stock.  I  think  you  would ;  but  mark  the  danger  of 
licentious  courses ;  you  are  betrayed,  robbed,  abused, 
and,  but  for  this  providential  discovery,  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  sent  out  of  the  world,  with  all  your  follies  on 
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your  head. — Dear  Stukely,  go  to  my  neighbour,  telf 
him  I  have  an  owner  for  the  jewels;  and  beg  him  to 
carry  the  people  under  custody  to  the  Loudon  Tavern, 
and  wait  for  roe  there. — [Exit  Storelt.]  I  see  it  was  a 
trap  laid  for  you,  which  you  have  narrowly  escaped : 
you  addressed  a  woman  of  honour  with  all  the  loose 
iucense  of  a  profane  admirer,  and  you  have  drawn  upon 
you  the  resentment  of  a  man  of  honour,  who  thinks 
.  himself  bound  to  protect  her.  Well,  sir,  you  must 
atone  for  this  mistake. 

Bel,  To  the  lady,  the  most  penitent  submission  I  can 
make  is  justly  due ;  but,  in  the  execution  of  an  act  of 
justice,  it  never  shall  be  said,  my  soul  was  swayed  by 
the  least  particle  of  fear.  I  have  received  a  challenge 
from  her  brother ;  now,  though  I  would  give  my  for- 
tune, almost  my  life  4tself,  to  purchase  her  happiness, 
yet  I  cannot  abate  her  one  scruple  of  my  honour; — I 
ha?e  been  branded  with  the  name  of  villain. 

Stock.  ,Ay,  sir,  you  mistook  her  character,  and  h« 
mistook  yours ;  error  begets  error. 

Bel,  Villain,  Mr.  Stockwell,  is  a  harsh  word. 

Stock,  It  is  a  harsh  word,  and  should  be  unsaid. 

Bel,  Come,  come,  it  shall  be  unsaid. 

Stock.  Or  else,  what  follows?    Why,  the  sword  is 
drawn ;  and  to  heal  the  wrongs  you  have  done  to  the 
^ .  reputation  of  the  sister,  you  make  an  honourable  amends, 
by  murdering  the  brother. 

Bel,  Murdering! 

Stock,  Ti8  thus  religion  writes  and  speaks  the  word  ; 
in  the  vocabulary  of  modern  honour,  there  is  no  such 
term.— rBut,  come,  I  don't  despair  of  satisfying  the  one, 
without  alarmfng  the  other ;  that  done,  I  have  a  dis- 
covery to  unfold,  that  you  will  then,  I  hope,  be  fitted  to 
receive. 
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ACT  V. 

Scene  L^^StockweWs  Homse, 

Captain  Dudley^  J^ouisa^  and  Stukely. 

Dud,  And  are  those  wretches,  Fulmer  and  his  wife,  in 
safe  custody  ? 

Stuke.  They  are  in  good  hands;  I  accompanied  them 
to  the  tavern,  where  your  son  was  to  be,  and  then  went 
in  search  of  you.  You  may  be  sure,  Mr.  Stock  well  will 
enforce  the  law  against  them  as  far  as  it  will  go. 

Ditd.  What  mischief  might  their  cursed  machina- 
tions have  produced,  but  for  this  timely  discovery ! 

Lou.  Still  I  am  terrified ;  I  tremble  with  apprehen* 
sion,  lest  Mr.  Belcour's  impetuosity,  and  Charles's  spirit^ 
should  not  wait  for  an  explanation,  but  drive  them  both 
to  extremes,  before  the  mistake  can  be  unravelled. 

Stuke»  Mr.  Stockwell  is  with  them,  madam,  and  you 
have  nothing  to  fear ; — you  cannot  suppose  he  would 
ask  you  hither,  for  any  other  purpose,  but  to  celebrate 
their  reconciliation,  and  to  receive  Mr.  Belcour's  atone- 
ment. 

Dud,  No,  no,  Louisa,  Mr.  StockwelPs  honour  and 
discretion  guard  you  against  all  danger  or  of&nce.  He 
well  knows  we  will  endure  no  imputation  on  the  honour 
of  our  family ;  and  he  certainly  has  invited  us  to  receive 
satisfaction  on  that  score  in  an  amicable  way. 

Lou.,  'Would  to  heaven  they  were  returned ! 

Stuke,  You  may  expect  them  every  minute; — and 
see,  madam,  agreeably  to  your  wish,  they  are  here. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Charles  ;  afterwards  Stockwell  and  O'Flahebty. 

Lou,  O  Charles,  O  brother !  how  couM  you  serve  me 
so?  bow  could  yoif  tell  ine  you  was  going  to  Lady 
Eusporfs,  and  then  set  out  with  a  design  oif  fighting 
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Mr.  Belcour?  But  where  is  he;  where  is  your  anta« 
gonis'  ? 

Stock.  Captain,  I  am  proud  to  see  you  ;  and  you^  Miss 
Dudley,  do  me  particular  honour.  We  have  been 
adjusting,  sir,  a  very  extraordinary  and  dangerous 
mistake,  which,  I  .take  for  granted,  my  friend  Stukely 
has  explained  to  you. 

Dud,  He  has — I  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  Mr. 
Belcour,  to  believe  he  could  be  guilty  of  a  designed 
affront  to  an  innocent  girl ;  and  I  am  much  too  well 
acquainted  v^ith  your  character,  to  suppose  you  could 
abet  him  in  such  design ;  I  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  all 
things  will  be  set  to  rights  in  a  very  few  words,  when 
we  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Belcour. 

Siock,  He  has  only  stepped  into  the  compting-house, 
and  will  wait  upon  you  directly.  You  will  not  be  over 
strict,  madam,  in  weighing  Mr.  Belcour's  conduct  to 
the  minutest  scruple; — his  manners,  passions,  and 
opinions,  are  not  as  yet  assimilated  to  this  climate;  he 
comes  amongst  you  a  new  character,  an  inhabitant  of  a 
new  world,  and  both  hospitality,  as  well  as  pity,  re- 
commend him  to  our  indulgence. 

Enter  Belcour — bows  to  Miss  Dudley. 

Bel.  I  am  happy,  and  ashanved,  to  see  you; — no  man 
in  his  senses  would  offend  you;  I  forfeited  mine,  and 
erred  against  the  light  of  the  sun,  when  I  overlooked 
your  virtues;  but  your  beauty  was  predominant,  and 
hid  them  from  my  sight ;— I  now  perceive,  I  was  the 
dupe  of  a  most  improbable  report,  and  humbly  entreat 
your  pardon. 

Lou.  Think  no  more  of  it;  'twas  a  mistake. 

Bel.  My  life  has  been  composed  of  little  else;  'twas 
founded  in  mystery,  and  has  continued  in  error : — I 
was  once  fj[iven  to  hope,  Mr.  Stockwell,  that  you  was 
to  have  delivered  me  from  these  dij^ficulties;  but  either 
I  (i<>  not  deserve  yourconfidence^  or  I  was  deceived  in 
jpj^  exptctaiioas. 
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.    Siock.  When  this  lady  has  confirmed  your  pardon, 
I  shall  hold  you  deserving  of  my  confidence. 

Lou.  That  was  granted  the  moment  it  was  asked. 

BcL  To  prove  my  title  to  his  confidence,  honour  me 
80  far  with  yours,  as  to  allow  me  a  ftw  minutes  conver- 
sation in  private  with  you.  [She  turns  to  htr  father. 

Dud,  By  all  means,  Louisa  ;—*come,  Mr.  Stockwell, 
let  us  go  into  another  room. 

Charles,  And  now.  Major  OTlaherty,  I  claim  your 
promise,  of  a  sight  of  the  paper,  that  is  to  unravel  this 
conspiracy  of  my  aunt  Rusport's.  J  think  I  have 
waited  with  great  patience. 

(yPla,  J  have  been  endeavouring  to  call  to  mind 
what  it  was  I  overheard ;  I  have  got  the  paper,  and  will 
give  you  the  best  account  I  can  of  the  whole  ti-ansac- 
tion.  [ExeurU, 

Bel,  Miss  Dudley,  T  have  solicited  this  audience,  to 
repeat  to  you  my  penitence  and  confusion  :  How  shall 
I  atone?  What  reparation  can  I  make  to  you  and 
virtue? 

hou.  To  me  there's  nothing  due,  nor  any  thing  de- 
manded of  you  but  your  more  favourable  opinion 'for 
the  Aiture,  if  you  should  chance  to  think  of  me ;  upon 
the  part  of  virtue,  I  am  not  empowered  to  speak  ;  but  if 
hereafter,  as  you  range  through  life,  you  should  surprise 
her  in  the  person  of  some  wretched  female,  poor  as 
myself,  and  not  so  well  protected,  enforce  not  your 
advantage,  complete  not  your  licentious  triumph  ;  but 
raise  her,  rescue  her  from  shame  and  sorrow,  and  re- 
concile her  to  herself  again. 

BeL  I  will,  I  will.  As  I  now  cease  to  view  vou  in 
that  false  light  I  lately  did,  can  you  cease  also  to 
reflect  upon  the  libertine  addresses  I  have  paid  you, 
and  look  upon  me  as  your  reformed,  your  rational 
admirer? 

Lou,  Are  sudden  reformations  apt  to  last  ?  and  how 
can  I  be  sure  the  first  fair  face  you  meet  will  not  en- 
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snare  affections  so  unsteady^  and  that  I  shall  not  lose  you 
lightly  as  I  gained  yon? 

Bel.  I  know  I  am  not  worthy  yonr  regard  ;  I  know  I 
am  tainted  with  a  thousand  faults,  sick  of  a  thousand 
follies ;  but  there's  a  healing  Tirtue  in  your  eyes,  that 
makes  recovery  certain ;  I  cannot  be  a  villain  in  your 
arms. 

Lou.  That  you  can  never  be:  whomever  you  shall 
honour  with  your  choice,  my  life  upon't,  that  woman 
will  be  happy. 

BeL  Oh,  seal  it  with  your  hand,  then,  loveliest  of 
women ;  confirm  it  with  your  heart :  make  me  honour- 
ably happy,  and  crown  your  penitent,  not  with  your 
pardon  only,  but  your  love. 

Lou.  My  love  ! — 

Enter  O'Flaherty  ;  qfterwards  Dudley  and  Charles, 

with  Stockwell. 

O'Fla.  Joy,  joy,  joy  !  sing,  dance,  leap,  laugh  for 
joy.  Ha'  done  making  love,  and  fall  down  on  your 
knees  to  every  saint  in  the  calendar,  for  they  are  all 
on  your  side,  and  honest  St.  Patrick  at  the  head  of  them. 

Charles.  O  Louisa,  such  an  event!  by  the  luckiest 
chance  in  life,  we  have  discovered  a  will  of  my  grand- 
father's, made  in  his  last  illness,  by  which  he  cuts  off 
my  aunt  Rusport  with  a  small  annuity,  and  leaves  me 
heir  to  his  whole  estate,  with  a  fortune  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand pounds  to  yourself. 

Lou.  What  is  it  you  tell  me  ?  O  sir,  instruct  me  to 
support  this  unexpected  turn  of  fortune.  [To  her  father. 

Dud,  Name  not  fortune,  'tis  the  work  of  Providence ; 
'tis  the  justice  of  heaven,  that  would  not  suffer  inno- 
cence to  be  oppressed,  nor  your  base  aunt  to  prosper  in 
her  cruelty  and  cunning. 

[A  Servant  whispers  Belcour,  and  he  goes  out. 

O'Fla,  You  shall  pardon  me.  Captain  Dudley,  but 
you  must  not  overlook  St,  Patrick  neither,  for,  by  my 
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soul,  if  he  had  not  put  it  into  my  head  to  slip  behind 
the  screen,  when  your  righteous  aunt  and  the  Jawyer 
were  plotting  together,  I  don't  see  how.  you  would  ever 
have  come  at  the  paper  there,  that  Master  Stockwell  is 
reading. 

Dud,  True,  my  good  friend,  you  are  the  father  of 
this  discovery;  but  how  did  you  contrive  to  get  this  will 
from  the  lawyer  ? 

O^'Fla,  By  force,  my  dear,  the  only  way  of  getting 
any  thing  from  a  lawyer's  clutches. 

Stock.  Well,  Major,  when  he  brings  his  action  of 
assault  and  battery  against  you,  the  least  Dudley  can  do 
is  to  defend  you  with  the  weapons  you  have  put  into 
his  hands. 

Charles,  That  I  am  bound  to  do,  and  after  the  happi- 
ness I  shall  have  in  sheltering  a  father'^  age  from  the 
vicissitudes  of  life,  my  next  delight  will  be  in  otfering 
you  an  asylum  in  the  bosom  of  your  country. 

OTla,  And  upon  my  soul,  my  dear,  'tis  high  time  I 
was  there,  for  'tis  now  thirty  long  years  since  I  sat  foot 
in  my  native  country,  and  by  the  power  of  St.  Patrick  I . 
swear  I  think  it's  worth  all  the  rebt  of  the  world  put 
together. 

Dud.  Ay,  Major,  much  about  that  time  have  I  been 
beating  the  round  of  service,  and  'twere  well  for  us 
both  to  give  over ;  we  have  stood  many  a  tough  gale, 
and  abundance  of  hard  blows ;  but  Charles  shall  lay  us 
up  in  a  little  private,  but  safe  harbour,  where  we'll  rest 
from  our  labours,  and  peacefully  wind  up  the  remainder 
of  our  days. 

(yFla,  Agreed,  and  you  may  take  it  as  a  proof  of  my 
esteem,  young  man,  that  Major  O'Flaherty  accepts  a 
favour  at  your  hands,  for,  by  heaven,  I'd  sooner  starve, 
than  say  I  thank  you,  to  the  man  I  despise  :  but  I  be- 
lieve you  are  an  honest  lad,  and  I'm  glad  you've  trounc'd 
the  old  cat,  for,  on  my  conscience,  I  believe  I  must 
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Otherwise  have  married  her  myself,  to  have  let  you  ia 
for  a  share  of  her  fortune. 

Stock.  Hey  day,  what's  become  of  Belcour  ? 

Lou.  Ooe  of  your  servants  called  him  out  just  now, 
and  seemingly  on  some  earnest  occasion. 

Stock,  I  hope«  Miss  Dudley,  he  has  atoned  to  you  as 
a  gentleman  ought. 

Lou.  Mr.  Belcour,  sir,  will  always  do  what  a  gentle* 
roan  ought,  and  in  my  case  I  fear  only  you  will  think 
he  has  done  too  much. 

Stock,  What  has  he  done?  and  what  can  be  too 
much  ?  Pray  heaven,  it  may  be  as  I  wish  !  [Aside. 

Dud.  Let  us  hear  it,  child. 

Lou.  With  confusion  for  my  own  unworthiness,  I 
confess  to  you  he  has  offered  me 

Stock.  Himself. 

Lou,  *Tis  true. 

Stock.  Then  I  am  happy;  all  my  doubts  my  cares 

are  over,  and  I  may  own  him  for  my  son. Why, 

these  are  joyful  tidings;  come,  my  good  friend,  assist 
me  in  disposing  your  lovely  daughter  to  accept  this 
returning  prodigal ;  he  is  no  unprincipled,  no  hardened 
libertine  :  his  love  for  you  and  virtue  is  the  same. 

Dud.  'Twere  vile  ingratitude  in  me  to  doubt  his 
merit— What  says  my  child  ? 

0*Fia.  Begging  your  pardon  now,  'tis  a  frivolous  sort 
of  a  question,  that  of  yours,  for  you  may  see  plainly 
enough  by  the  young  lady's  looks,  that  she  says  a  great 
deal,  though  she  speaks  never  a  word. 
•  Charles.  Well,  sister,  I  believe  the  Major  has  fairly 
interpreted  the  state  of  your  heart. 

Lou.  I  own  it ;  and  what  must  that  heart  be,  which 
love,  honour,  and  beneficence,  like  Mr.  Belcour's,  can 
make  no  impression  on  ? 

Stock.  I  thank  you;  what  happiness  has  this  hour 
brought  to  pass ! 
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O^Fla,  Why  don't  we  all  sit  down  to  supper^  then, 
and  make  a  night  onH  ? 

Stock.  Hold»  here  comes  Belcour. 

Eniet  Belcour,  introducing  Miss  Rusport. 

BeL  Mr.  Dudley,  here  is  a  fair  refugee,  who  properly 
comes  under  your  protection ;  she  is  equipped  for 
Scotland,  but  your  good  fortune,  which  I  have  related 
to  her,  seems  inclined  to  save  you  both  the  journey — 
Nay,  madam,  never  go  back !  you  are  amongst  friends. 

Charles,  Charlotte! 

Miss  R,  The  same;  jthat  fond,  officious  girl,  that 
haunts  you  every  where :  that  persecuting  spirit 

Charles,  Say  rather,  that  protecting  angel;  such  you 
have  been  to  me. 

Miss  R,  O,  Charles,  you  have  an  honest,  but  proud 
heart. 

Charles,  Nay,  chide  me  not,  dear  Charlotte. 

BeL  Seal  up  her  lips,  then ;  she  is  an  adorable  girl ; 
her  arms  are  open  to  you ;  and  love  and  happiness  are 
ready  to  receive  you. 

Charles.  Thus,  then,  I  claim  my  dear,  my  destined 
wife.  [Embracing  her. 

Enter  Lady  Rusport. 

Latify  R,  Hey  day  1  mighty  fine !  wife,  truly !  mighty 
well !  kissing,  embracing— --did  ever  any  thing  equal 
this?  Why,  you  shameless  hussy! — ^But  I  won't  con- 
descend to  waste  a  word  upon  you.  ■  You,  sir,  you, 
Mr.  Stockwell ;  you  fine,  sanctified,  fair  dealing  man 
of  conscience,  is  this  the  principle  you  trade  upon  ?  is 
this  your  neighbourly  system,  to  keep  a  house  of  recep- 
tion for  runaway  daughters,  and  young  beggarly  for-* 
tune  hunters?  • 

O'Fla,  Be  advised  now,  and  don't  put  yourself  in 
such  a  passion ;  we  were  all  very  happy  till  you  came. 

Lady  R.  Stand  away,  sir ;  hav  Vt  I  a  reason  to  b«  iq 
a  passion  > 
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(yPla*  Indeed,  honey,  and  you  have,  if  you  knew 
all. 

Lady  R.  Come,  madam,  I  have  found  out  your 
haunts ;  dispose  yourself  to  return  home  with  me. 
Young  man,  let  me  never  see  you  within  my  doors 
again :  Mr.  Stockwell,  I  shall  report  your  behaviour^ 
depend  on  it. 

Siock,  Hold,  madam,  I  cannot  consent  to  lose  Miss 
Busport's  company  this  evening,  and  I  am  persuaded 
you  wonH  insist  upon  it ;  His  an  unmotherly  action  to 
interrupt  your  daughter's  happiness  in  this  manner, 
believe  me  it  is. 

Lady  R,  Her  happiness,  truly !  upon  my  word !  and 
I  suppose  it's  an  unmotherly  action  to  interrupt  her 
ruin  ;  for  what  but  ruin  must  it  be  to  marry  a  beggar  ? 
I  think  my  sister  had  a  proof  of  that,  sir,  when  she 
made  choice  of  you.  [To  Captain  Dudley. 

Dud.  Don't  be  too  lavish  of  your  spirits.  Lady 
Rusport. 

O'Fla.  By  my  soul,  you'll  have  occasion  for  a  sip  of 
the  cordial  elixir  by  and  by. 

Stock.  It  don't  appear  to  me,  madam,  that  Mr.  Dudley 
can  be  called  a  beggar* 

Lady  R.  But  it  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Stockwell ;  I  am 
apt  to  think  a  pair  of  colours  cannot  furnish  settlement 
quite  sufficient  for  the  heir  of  Sir  Stephen  Rusport. 

MUs  R,  But  a  good  estate,  in  aid  of  a  commission^ 
may  do  something. 

Lady  R.  A  good  estate,  truly  !  where  should  he  get  a 
good  estate,  pray  ? 

Stock,  Why,  suppose  now  a  worthy  old  gentleman, 
on  his  death-bed,  should  have  taken  it  in  mind  to  leave 
him  one •*  • 

Lady  R.  Hah  !  what's  that  you  say  ? 

0*Fla.  O  ho !  you  begin  to  smell  a  plot,  do  you  ? 

Stock,  Suppose  there  should  be  a  paper  in  the  world, 
that  runs  thus*'—''  I  do  hereby  give  and  bequeath  all  my 
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Mtetes^  real  aad  personal,  to  Charles  Dudley,  son  of  my 
kte  daughter  Louisa,  &c.  kc,  &c/' 

Lady  R.  Why,  I  am  thunderstruck !  by  what  con- 
trivance, what  yillany,  did  you  get  possession  of  that 
paper  ? 

Stock.  There  was  no  yillany,  madam,  in  getting 
possession  of  it ;  the  crime  was  in  concealing  it,  none 
in  bringing  it  to  light. 

Lady  R,  Oh,  that  cursed  lawyer,  Varland  ! 

O^Fla,    You  may  say  that,  'faith ;  he  is  a  cursed 
lawyer;  and  a  cursed  piece  of  work  I  had  to  get  th6* 
paper  from  him  :  your  ladyship  now  was  to  have  paid 
kim  five  thousand  pounds  for  it ;  I  forced  him  to  give  it 
me  of  his  own  accord,  for  nothing  at  all,  at  all. 

Lady  R.  Is  it  you  that  have  done  this  ?  am  I  foiled 
by  your  blundering  contrivances,  after  all? 

&Fla,  Twas  a  blunder,  'faith,  but  as  natural  a  one  as 
if  I  had  made  it  o'purpose. 

Charles.  Come,  let  us  not  oppress  the  fallen  ;  do  right 
even  now,  and  you  shall  have  no  cause  to  complain. 

Lady  R,  Am  I  become  an  object  of  your  pity,  then  ? 
Insufferable  !  confusion  light  amongst  you  !  marry,  and 
be  wretched  :  let  me  never  see  you  more.  [Exii» 

Miss  72.  She  is  outrageous ;  I  suffer  for  her,  and  blush 
to  see  her  thus  exposed. 

Charles.  Come,  Charlotte,  don't  let  this  angry  woman 
disturb  our  happiness:  we  will  save  her,  in  spite  of 
her.«{elf ;  your  father's  memory  shall  not  be  stained  by 
the  discredit  of  his  second  choice. 

.  Miss  R.  I  trust  implicitly  .to  your  discretion,  and  am 
in  all  things  yours. 

Bel.  Now,  lovely,  but  obdurate,  does  not  this  example 
soften  ? 

Lou»  What  can  you  ask  for  more  ?  Accept  my  hand^ 
accept  my  willing  heart. 

Bel.  O,  bliss  unutterable !  brother,  father,  friend^  and 
you,  the  author  of  this  general  joy- 
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0*Fla.  Blessing  of  St.  Patrick  upon  us  all !  'tis  a  night 
of  wonderful  and  surprising  ups  and  downs :  I  wish  we 
were  all  fairly  set  down  to  supper^  and  there  was  an 
end  on't. 

Slock,  Hold  for  a  moment !  I  have  yet  one  word  to 
interpose — Entitled  by  my  friendship  to  a  voice  in  your 
disposal,  I  have  approved  your  match ;  there  yet  remains 
a  father's  consent  to  be  obtained. 
•     BeL  Have  I  a  father  ? 

Stock,  You  have  a  father. — Compose  yourself — ^you 
«have  a  father,  who  observes,  who  knows,  who  loves 
you. 

BeL  Keep  me  no  linger  in  suspense ;  my  heart  is 
softened  for  the  affecting  discovery,  and  nature  fits  me 
to  receive  his  blessing. 

Stock.  1  am  your  father. 

BeL  My  father  !— Do  I  live  ? 

Stock.  I  am  your  father. 

Bel.  It  is  too  much my  happiness  overpowers  me 

—to  gain  a  friend,  and  find  a  father,  is  too  much !  I 
blush  to  think  how  little  1  deserve  you.    IThey  embrace. 

Dud.  See,  children,  how  many  new  relations  spring 
from  this  night's  unforeseen  events,  to  endear  us  to  each 
other. 

G'Fla.  O*  my  conscience,  I  think  we  shall  be  all  re- 
lated by  and  by. 

.  Stock.  How  happily  has  this  evening  concluded, 
and  yet,  how  threatening  was  its  approach ! — Let  us 
repair  to  the  supper  room,  where  I  will  unfold  to  you 
every  circumstance  of  my  mysterious  story, — Yes, 
Betcour,  I  have  watched  you  with  a  patient,  but  in- 
quiring, eye,  and  I  have  discovered,  through  the  veil 
of  some  irregularities,  a  heart  beaming  with  benevo- 
lence and  animated  nature;  fallible,  indeed,  but  not 
incorrigible  ;  and  your  election  of  this  excellent  young 
lady,  makes  me  glory  in  acknowledging  you  to  be  my 
son. 
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BeL  I  thank  you,  and  in  my  turn,  glory  in  (he  father 
I  have  gained.  Sensibly  impressed  with  gratitude  for 
such  extraordinary  dispensations,  I  beseech  you,  amiable 
Louisa,  for  the  time  to  come,  whenever  you  perceive 
me  deviating  into  error  or  offence,  bring  only  to  my 
mind  the  providence  of  thi^  njght,  and  I  will  turn  to 
reason,  and  obey.     A*/^ 
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ACT  I. 


Scene  L — A  Street  at  Bath. 

Coachman  crosses  the  stage, — Enter  Fag,  looking  qfler 

him.    . 

What!  Thomas!  Sure  'tft  he! —What!  Thomas! 
Thomas ! 

Coachm.  Hey!  odd's  life! — Mr.  Fag!  give  us  your 
hand^  my  old  fellow  servant ! 

Fag.  Excuse  my  glove,  Thomas;  Pm  devilish  glad 
to  se6  you,  my  lad !  why,  my  prince  of  charioteers,  yoa 
look  as  hearty ! — but  who  the  deuce  thought  of  seeing 
you  in  Bath  ? 

Coachm.  Sure,  Master,  Madam  Julia,  Harry,  Mrs. 
Kate,  and  the  postillion^  be  all  come. 

Fag.  Indeed ! 

Coachm.  Ay :  master  thought  another  fit  of  the  gout 
was  coming  to  Qiake  hin^  a  visit,  so  he'd  a  mind  te  g'it 
the  slip, — and  whip !  we  were  all  off  at  an  hour's 
warning. 

Fag.  Ay,  ay ;  hasty  in  every  thing,  or  it  would  not 
be  Sir  Anthony  Absolute. 

Coachm.  But  tell  us,  Mr.  Fag,  how  does  young  Mas- 
ter ?  Odd,  Sir  Anthony  will  stare,  to  see  the  Captain 
here ! 

Fag.  I  do  not  serve  Captain  Absolute  now. 

Coachm.  Why,  sure ! 
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Fag,  At  present,  I  am  employed  by  Ensign  Beverley. 

Coackm,  I  doubt,  Mr.  Fag,  you  han't  changed  for 
the  better. 

Fag,  I  have  not  changed,  Thomas. 

Coachm,  No!  why,  didn't  you  say,  you  had  left 
young  Master  ? 

Fag,  No.  Well,  honest  Thomas,  I  must  puzzle  you 
no  further; — briefly  then — Captain  Absolute  and  En- 
sign Beverley  are  one  and  the  same  person. 

Coachm,  But,  pray,  why  does  your  master  pass  only 
for  ensign? — now,  if  he  had  shammed  general,  in* 
deed- 

Fag.  Ah,  Thomas !  there  lies  the  mystery  o'  the 
matter ! — Harkye,  Thomas,  my  master  is  in  love  witih 
a  lady  of  a  very  singular  taste — a  lady,  who  likes  him 
better  as  a  half-pay  ensign,  than  if  she  knew  he  was 
son  and  heir  to  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  a  baronet  of 
three  thousand  a  year. 

Coachm.  That  is  an  odd  taste,  indeed !  but  has  she 
got  the  stuff,  Mr.  Fag  ?  is  she  rich,  eh  ? 

Fag,  Rich  !  why,  I  believe,  she  owns  half  the  stocks ! 
— Z— -s,  Thomas,  she  could  pay  the  national  debt,  as 
easily  as  I  could  my  washerwoman  ! — She  has  a  lap- 
dog  that  eats  out  of  gold — she  feeds  her  parrot  with 
small  pearls,  and  all  her  thread-papers  are  made  of  bank 
notes ! 

Coachm.  Bravo,  *faith  ! — Odd  ?  I  warrant  she  has  a 
set  of  thousands,  at  least ;  but  does  she  draw  kindly 
vnth  the  Captain  ? 

Fag,  As  fond  as  pigeons. 

Coachm.  May  one  hear  her  name  ? 

Fag.  Miss  Lydia  Languish. — Bat  there  is  an  old 
tough  aunt  in  the  way — though,  by  the  by,  she  has 
never  seen  my  master — for  he  got  acquainted  with 
Miss  while  on  a  visit  in  Gloucestershire. 

Coachm,  Well,  I  wish  they  were  once  harnessed  to- 
gether in  matrimony.    But,  V^^Y*  Mr.  Fag,  what  kind 
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of  a  place  is  this  Bath  ?  I  ha'  heard  a  great  deal  of 
it ; — here's  a  mort  o'  merry  making,  eh  ? 

Fag.  Pretty  well,  Thomas,  pretty  well — 'tis  a  good 
lounge — but  d — n  the  place,  I'm  tired  of  it ;  their  re- 
gular hours  stupify  me — not  a  fiddle  or  a  card  after 
eleven !  however,  Mr.  Faulkland's  gentleman  and  I  keep 
it  up  a  little  in  private  parties; — I'll  introduce  you 
there,  Thomas,  you'll  like  him  much. — But,  Thomas^ 
you  must  polish  a  little — indeed  you  must : — Here,  now, 
this  wig !  what,  the  devil,  do  you  do  with  a  wig,  Tho- 
mas? none  of  the  London  whips,  of  any  degree  of 
ton,  wear  wigs  now. 

Coachm,  More's  the  pity,  more's  the  pity,  I  say — 
Odds  life !  when  I  heard  how  the  lawyers  and  doctors 
had  took  to  their  own  hair,  I  thought  how  'twould  go 
next.  '  Odd  rabbit  it !  when  the  fashion  had  got  foot 
on  the  bar,  I  guessed  'twould  mount  to  the  box !  but 
'tis  all  out  of  character,  believe  me,  Mr.  Fag:  and 
lookye,  I'll  never  gi'  up  mine,  the  lawyers  and  doctors 
may  do  as  they  will. 

Fag,  Well,  Thomas,  we'll  not  quarrel  about  that. 

Coachni.  Why,  bless  you,  the  gentlemen  of  they  pro* 
fessions  ben't  all  of  a  mind, — ^for  in  our  village  now, 
thoff  Jack  Gauge,  the  exciseman,  has  ta'en  to  his  car- 
rots, there's  little  Dick,  the  farrier,  swears  he'll  never 
forsake  bis  bob,  though  all  the  college  should  appear 
with  their  own  heads ! 

Fag.  Indeed !  well  said,  Dick !  but  hold,  mark-- 
mark,  Thomas ! 

Coachm.  Zooks,  'tis  the  captain  !  Is  that  the  lady  with  - 
him? 

Fag.  No,  no ;  that  is  Madam  Lucy,  my  master's  mis- 
tress's maid;  they  lodge  at  that  house — but  I  must 
after  him,  to  tell  him  the  news.   . 

Coachm.  Odd,  he's  giving  her  money  ! — Well,  Mr, 
Fag 

B  2 
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Fag,  Good  b'ye^  Thomas ;  I  have  an  appointment  in 
Gyde's  porch  this  evening  at  eight ;  meet  me  there,  and 
we'll  make  a  little  party.  [Exeunt,  sevcralli/. 


Scene  IL — A  Dressing  Room  tn  Mrs.  Malaprop'* 

Lodgings, 

Lydia  Languish  sitting  on  a  sofa,  with  a  book  in  her 
hand, — Lucv,  as  just  returned  from  a  message, 

Lucy,  Indeed,  ma'am,  I  traversed  half  the  town  in 
search  of  it :  I  don't  believe  there's  a  circulating  library 
in  Bath  I  han't  been  at. 

Lydia,  And  could  not  you  get "  The  Reward  of  Con- 
stancy  ?" 

Lucy,  No,  indeed,  ma'am. 

Lydia,  Nor  "  The  Fatal  Connection  ?" 

Lucy.  No,  indeed,  ma'am. 

Lydia,  Nor  "  The  Mistakes  of  the  Heart  ?" 

Lticy,  Ma'am,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  Mr.  Bull 
said.  Miss  Sukey  Saunter  had  just  fetched  it  away. 

Lydia,  Heigho !  Did  you  inquire  for  "  The  Delicate 
Distress  ?" 

Lucy,  Or,  "  The  Memoirs  of  Lady  Woodford  ?"  Yes, 
indeed,  ma'am,  I  asked  every  where  for  it ;  and  I  might 
have  brought  it  ftom  Mr.  Frederick's,  but  Lady  Slat- 
tern Lounger,  who  had  just  sent  it  home,  had  so  soiled 
and  dog's  eared  it,  it  wan't  fit  for  a  Christian  to  read. 

Lydia,  Heigho!  Yes,  I  always  know  when  Lady 
Slattern  has  been  before  me:  she  has  a  most  observing 
thumb,  and,  I  believe,  cherishes  her  nails  for  the  con- 
venience  of  making  marginal  notes.  Well,  child,  what 
have  you  brought  me  ?• 

Lucy,  Oh,  here  ma'am !  [Taking  books  from  under  her 
gloak,  and  from  her  pocketsj]     This  is  "  The  Man  of 
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Feeirng,''aiid  this,  **  Peregrine  Pickle^— Here  are  *'  The 
Tears  of  Sensibility/'  and  "  Humphrey  Clinker." 

Lydia,  Hold ! — here's  some  one  coming — quick,  see 
who  it  is — [Exit  Lucy.] — Surely  I  heard  my  cousin 
Julians  voice !  ' 

Enter  Lucy. 

Lucy,  Lud,  ma'am  !  here  is  Miss  Melville ! 
Lydia,  Is  it  possible ! 

Enter  Julia. 

L^dia,  My  dearest  Julia,  how  delighted  am  I !  [Em" 
krace,}  How  unexpected  was  this  happiness ! 

Julia.  True,  Lydia,  and  our  pleasure  is  the  greater ; 
but  what  has  been  the  matter  ?  you  were  denied  to  me 
at  first. 

Lydia.  Ah,  Julia,  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  tell 
yen!  but  first  inform  me  what  has  conjured  you  to 
Bath  ? — Is  Sir  Anthony  here  ? 

Julia.  He  is ;  we  are  arrived  within  this  hour,  and 
I  suppose  he  will  be  here  to  wait  on  Mrs.  Malaprop  a? 
soon  as  he  is  dressed. 

Lydia,  Then  before  we  are  interrupted,  let  me  im- 
part to  you  some  of  my  distress :  I  know  your  gentle 
nature  will  sympathize  with  me,  though  your  prudence 
may  condendn  me.  My  letters  have  informed  you  of  my 
whole  connection  with  Beverley ;  but  I  have,  lost  him, 
Julia ; — my  aunt  has  discovered  our  intercourse  by  a 
note  she  intercepted,  and  has  confined  me  ever  since ; 
yet,  would  you  believe  it  ?  she  has  fallen  absolutely  in 
love  with  a  tall  Irish  baronet  she  met  one  night,  since 
we  have  been  here,  at  Lady  MacshuflfTe's  rout. 

Julia.  You  jest,  Lydia ! 

Lydia,  No,  upon  my  word—She  really  carries  on  a 
kind  of  correspondence  with  him,  under  a  feigned 
name  though,  till  she  chooses  to  be  known  to  him  ;-^ 
but  it  is  a  Delia,  or  a  Celia,  I  assure  you. 
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Jidia.  Then^  surely^  she  is  now  more  indulgent  to  her 
niece  ? 

Lydia,  Quite  the  contrary ;  since  she  has  discovered 
her  own  frailty^  she  is  become  more  suspicious  of  mine, 
—Then  I  must  inform  you  of  another  plague; 'that 
odious  Acres  is  to  be  in  Bath  to-day,  so  that,  I  protest, 
I  shall  be  teased  out  of  all  spirits ! 

Julia.  Come,  come,  Lydia,  hope  for  the  best: — Sir 
Anthony  shall  use  his  interest  with  Mrs.  Malaprop. 

Lydia.  But  you  have  not  heard  the  worst ; — unfor- 
tunately I  had  quarrelled  with  my  poor  Beverley  just 
before  my  aunt  made  the  discovery,  and  I  have  not 
seen  him  since  to  make  it  up. 

Jidia.  What  was  his  offence  ? 

La/dia  Nothing  at  all ;  but  I  don't  know  how  it  was, 
as  often  as  we  had  been  together,  we  had  never  had  a 
quarrel;  and  somehow  I  was  afraid  he  would  never 
give  me  an  opportunity ;  so,  last  Thursday,  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  myself,  to  inform  myself,  that  Beverley  was,  at 
that  time,  paying  his  addresses  to  another  wom^n. — 
r  signed  it,  "  Your  friend  unknown,"  showed  it  to 
Beverley,  charged  him  with  his  falsehood,  put  my- 
self in  a  violent  passion,  and  vowed  Td  never  see  him 
more. 

Jtdia.  And  you  let  him  depart  so,  and  have  not  seen 
him  since? 

lydia.  'Twas  the  next  day  my  aunt  found  the  mat- 
ter out;  I  intended  only  to  have  teased  him  three  days 
and  a  half,  and  now  I've  lost  him  for  ever. 

Julia.  If  he  is  as  deserving  and  sincere  as  you  have 
represented  him  to  me,  he  will  never  give  you  up  so. 
Yet  consider,  Lydia,  you  tell  me  he  is  but  an  ensign 
— and  you  have  thirty  thousand  pounds. 

Lydia.  But,  you  know,  I  lose  most  of  my  fortune,  if 
I  marry  without  my  aunt's  consent,  till  of  age;  and 
that  is  what  I  have  determined  to  do,  ever  since  I  knew 
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the  penalty;  nor  could  I  love  the  man^  who  would  wish 
to  wait  a  day  for  the  alter  native. 

Julia,  Nay^  this  is  caprice  ! 

I^dia.  What,  does  Julia  tax  me  with  caprice?  I 
thought  her  lover  Fauikland  bad  inured  her  to  it. 

Julia,  I  do  not  love  even  his  faults. 

Lydia.  But  a-propos !  you  have  sent  to  him,  I  sup- 
pose ? 

Julia,  Not  yet/  upon  my  word !  nor  has  he  the 
least  idea  of  my  being  in  Bath-^Sir  Anthony's  resolu- 
tion was  so  sudden,  I  could  not  inform  him  of  it. 

Lydia,  Well,  Julia,  you  are  your  own  mistress, 
though  under  the  protection  of  Sir  Anthony;  yet, 
have  you,  for  this  long  year,  been  a  slave  to  the  ca- 
price, the  whim,  the  jealousy  of  this  ungrateful  Fau!k- 
land,  who  will  ever  delay  assuming  the  right  of  a  hus- 
band, while  you  suffer  him  to  be  equally  imperious  zt 
a  lover. 

Julia,  Nay,  you  are  wrong  entirely — We  were  con- 
tracted before  my  father's  death  :  that,  and  some  con- 
sequent embarrassments,  have  delayed  what  I  know  to 
be  my  Faulk  land's  most  ardent  wish — He  is  too  gene- 
rous to  trifle  on  such  a  point — and,  for  his  character, 
you  wrong  him  there  too. — No,  Lydia,  he  is  too  proud, 
too  noble,  to  be  jealous ;  if  he  is  captious,  'tis  without 
dissembling;  if  fretful,  without  rudeness.  Unused  to 
the  fopperies  of  love,  he  is  negligent  of  the  little  duties 
expected  from  a  lover. — This  temper,  I  must  own,  has 
cost  me  many  unhappy  hours ;  but  I  have  learned  to 
think  myself  his  debtor,  for  those  imperfections  which 
arise  from  the  ardour  of  his  attachment. 

Lofdia,  Wet],  I  cannot  blame  you  for  defending  him ; 
but  tell  me  candidly,  Julia,  had  he  never  saved  your 
life,  do  you  think  you  should  have  been  attached  to 
him  as  you  are  ?  Believe  me,  the  rude  blast  that  overset 
your  boat,  was  a  prosperous  gale  of  love  to  him. 

Julia,  Gratitude  may  have  strengthened  my  attach- 
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ment  to  Mr.  Faulkland^  but  I  loved  him  before  he  had 
preserved  me ;  yet  surely  that  alone  were  an  obligation 
sufficient 

Lydia.  Obh'gation  I  Why,  a  water  spaniel  would  have 
done  as  much !  Well,  I  should  never  think  of  giving 
my  heart  to  a  man  because  he  could  swim  ! 

Julia*  Come,  Lydia,  you  are  too  inconsiderate. 

Lydia^  Nay,  I  do  but  jest."— What's  here  ? 

Enter  Lucy  in  a  hurry, 

Lucy.  O  ma'am,  here  is  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  just 
come  home  with  your  aunt ! 

Lydia.  They'll  not  come  here — Lucy,  do  you  watch. 

[Exit  Lucy. 

Julia.  Yet  I  must  go ;  Sir  Anthony  does  not  know  I 
am  here,  and  if  we  nieet,  he'll  detain  me,  to  show  me 
the  town.  I'll  take  another  opportunity  jof  paying  my 
respects  to  Mrs.  Malaprop,  when  she  shall  treat  me,  as 
long  as  she  chooses,  with  her  select  words,  so  ingeni- 
ously misapplied,  without  being  mispronounced. 

Enter  Lucy, 

Lucy.  O  lud,  ma'am !  they  are  both  coming  up  stairs. 

Lydia.  Well,  I'll  not  detain  you,  Coz. — Adieu,  my 
'  dear  Julia!  I'm  sure  you  are  in  haste  to  send  to  Faulk- 
land. — There — through  my  room  you'll  find  another 
staircase. 

Julia.  Adieu !  [Exit  Julia. 

Lydia.  Here,  my  dear  Lucy,  hide  these  books. — 
Quick,  quick. — Fling  "  Peregrine  Pickle"  under  the 
toilet — throw  "  Roderick  Random"  into  the  closet — 
put  "  The  Innocent  Adultery"  into  "  The  Whole  Duty 
of  Man" — thrust  "  Lord  Aimworth"  under  the  sofa — 
cram  "  Ovid"  behind  the  bolster — there — put  "  The 
Man  of  Feeling"  into  your  pocket — so,  so;  now  lay 
"  Mrs.  Chapone"  in  sight,  and  leave  *'  Fordyce's  Ser- 
jnons"  open  on  the  table. 
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Mrs.  M,  What  business  have  you,  miss,  with  pre- 
ference and  aversion  ?  they  don't  become  a  young  wo- 
man ;  and  you  ought  to  know,  that  as  both  always 
wear  off,  'tis  safest,  in  matrimony,  to  begin  with  a  little 
aversion.  I  am  sure  I  hated  your  poor,  dear  uncle, 
before  marriage,  as  if  he'd  been  a  black-a-moor ;  and 
yet,  miss,  you  are  sensible  what  a  wife  I  made !  and 
when  it  pleased  heaven  to  release  me  from  him,  'tis 
unknown  what  tears  I  shed !  .But  suppose  we  were 
going  to  give  you  another  choice,  will  you  promise  us 
to  give  up  this  Beverley  ? 

Lydia.  Could  I  belie  my  thoughts  so  far  as  to  give 
that  promise,  ray  actions  would  certainly  as  far  belie 
my  words. 

Mrs,  M.  Take  yourself  to  your  room :  you  are  fit 
company  for  nothing  but  your  own  ill  humours. 

Lydia.  Willingly,  ma'am;  I  cannot  change  for  the 
worse.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  M.  There's  a  little  intricate  hussy  for  you ! 
Sir Aruh.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  ma'am;  all 
this  is  the  natural  consequence  of  teaching  girls  to 
read.  Had  I  a  thousand  daughters,  by  heaven!  I'd 
as  soon  have  them  taught  the  black  art  as  their  alpha- 
bet! 

Mrs.  M.  Nay,  nay.  Sir  Anthony,  yoja  are  an  absolute 
misanthropy ! 

Sir  Anth.  In  my  way  hither,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  I  ob- 
V  served  your  niece's  maid  coming  forth  from  a  circu- 
lating library;  she  had  a  book  in  each  hand — they 
were  half-bound  volumes  with  marble  covers:  From 
that  moment  I  guessed  how  full  of  duty  I  should  see 
her  mistress ! 

Mrs.  M.  Those  are  vile  places,  indeed  ! 
Sir  Anth.  Madam,  a  circulating  library  in  a  town  is 
as  an  evergreen  tree  of  diabolical  knowledge !— It  blos- 
soms through  the  year ;  and^  depend  on  it,  Mrs.  Mala* 
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prop^  that  they  who  are  so  fond  of  handling  the  leaves 
will  long  for  the  fruit  at  last. 

Mrs,  M.  Fie,  fie.  Sir  Anthony !  you  surely  speak 
laconically. 

Sir  Anth,  Why,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  in  moderation,  now^ 
what  would  you  have  a  woman  know  ? 

Mrs,  M,  Observe  me.  Sir  Anthony — I  would  by  no 
means  wish  a  daughter  of  mine  to  be  a  progeny  of 
learning;  I  don't  think  so  much  learning  becomes  a 
young  woman — for  instance— I  would  never  let  her 
meddle  with  Greek,  or  Hebrew,  or  Alg^ra,  or  Simony, 
or  Fluxions,  or  Paradoxes,  or  such  inflammatory  branches 
of  learning:  nor  would  it  be  necwsary  for  her  to 
handle  any  of  your  mathematical,  astronomical,  dia- 
bolical instruments ;  but.  Sir  Anthony,  I  would  send 
her,  at  nine  years  old,  to  a  boarding-school,  in  order  to 
learn  a  little  ingenuity  and  artifice.  Then,  sir,  she 
should  have  a  supercilious  knowledge  in  accounts;  and, 
as  she  grew  up,  I  w^ould  have  her  instructed  in  geo- 
metry, that  she  might  know  something  of  the  contagious 
countries ;  but,  above  all.  Sir  Anthony,  she  should  be 
mistress  of  orthodoxy,  that  she  might  not  misspell  and 
mispronounce  words  so  shamefully  as  girls  usually  do; 
and  likewise,  that  she  might  reprehend  the  true  mean* 
ing  of  what  she  is  saying. — This,  Sir  Anthony,  is  what 
I  would  have  a  woman  know ;  and  J  don't  think  there 
is  a  superstitious  article  in  it. 

Sir  Anth,  Well,  well,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  I  will  dispute 
the  point  no  further  with  you ;  though  I  must  confess, 
that  you  are  a  truly  moderate  and  polite  arguer,  for 
almost  every  third  word  you  say  is  on  my  side  of  the 
question. — But,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  to  the  more  important 
point  in  debate-^you  say,  you  have  no  objection  to  my 
proposal. 

Mrs,  M,  None,  I  as^sure  you.— I  am  under  no  pp» 
sitive  engagement  with  Mr.  Acres ;  and  as  Lydia  is  S9 
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obstinate  against  him,  perhaps  your  son  may  have  better 
success. 

Sir  Anth,  Well,  madam,  I  will  write  for  the  boy  di- 
rectly.— He  knows  not  a  syllable  of  this  yet,  though  I 
have  for  some  time  had  the  proposal  in  my  head.  He 
is  at  present  with  his  regiment. 

Mrs,  M,  We  have  never  seen  yourson.  Sir  Anthony; 
but  I  hope  no  objection  on  his  side. 

Sir  Anth,  Objection! — let  him  object  if  he  dare  ! — 
No,  no,  Mrs.  Malaprop ;  Jack  knows,  that  the  least 
demur  puts  me  in  a  frenzy  directly.  My  process 
was  always  very  simple — in  their  younger  days,  'twas, 
**  Jack,  do  this" — if  he  demurred,  1  knocked  him 
down  ;  and  if  he  grumbled  at  that,  I  always  sent  him 
out  of  the  room. 

Mrs.  M.  Ay,  and  the  properest  way,  o'my  con- 
science!— nothing  is  so  conciliating  to  young  people 
as  severity. — Well,  Sir  Anthony,  I  shall  give  Mr. 
Acres  his  discharge,  and  prepare  Lydia  to  receive 
your  son's  invocations;  and  I  hope  you  will  represent 
her  to  the  captain  as  an  object  not  altogether  illegible. 

Sir  Anth.  Madam,  1  will  handle  the  subject  pru- 
dently. Well,  I  must  leave  you;  and  let  me  beg  you, 
Mrs.  Malaprop,  to  enforce  this  matter  roundly  to  the 
girl — take  my  advice,  keep  a  tight  hand — if  she  re- 
jects this  proposal,  clap  her  under  lock  and  key  ;  and 
if  you  were  just  to  let  the  servants  forget  to  bring  her 
dinner  for  three  or  four  days,  you  can't  conceive  how 
•he'd  come  about.  [Exit  Sir  Anthony. 

Mrs,  M.  Well,  at  any  rate,  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  her 
from  under  my  tuition.  She  has  somehow  discovered 
my  partiality  for  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger.  Sure,  Lucy 
can't  have  betrayed  me  ! — No,  the  j^irl  is  such  a  sim- 
pleton I  should  have  made  her  confess  it. —  Lucy  I 
Lucy!  [Calls.'\  Had  she  been  one  of  your  artificial 
ones,  I  should  never  have  trusted  her. 
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Enter  Lucy. 

Lucy,  Did  you  call^  ma'am  ? 

Mrs,  M.  Yes,  girl — Did  you  see  Sir  Lucius  while 
you  was  out  ? 

Lucy,  No,  indeed,  ma'am,  not  a  glimpse  of  him. 

Mrs,  ?//,  You  are  sure,  Lucy,  that  you  never  men- 
tioned  

Lucy,  O  gemini !  Td  sooner  cut  my  tongue  out ! 

Mrs,  M,  Well,  don't  let  your  simplicity  be  imposed 
on. 

Lucy,  No,  ma'am. 

Mrs,  M,  So,  come  to  me  presently,  and  I'll  give  you 
another  letter  to  Sir  Lucius — but  mind,  Lucy,  if  ever 
you  betray  what  you  are  entrusted  with,  (unless  it  be 
other  people's  secrets  to  me)  you  forfeit  my  malevo- 
lence for  ever;  and  your  being  a  simpleton  sh£(ll  be  no 
excuse  for  your  locality.  [Exbt. 

Litcy,  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !  So,,  my  dear  simplicity.,  let  me 
give  you  a  little  respite,  [Altering  her  manner;]  let 
girls,  in  my  station,  be  as  fond  as  they  please  of  being 
expert  and  knowing  in  their  trusts;  commend  me  to  a 
mask  of  silliness,  and  a  pair  of  sharp  eyes  for  my  own 
interest  under  it ! — Let  me  see  to  what  account  have  I 
turned  my  simplicity  lately :  [Looks  at  a  paper, ]  For 
abetting  Miss  Lj^dia  Languish  in  a  design  of  running  away 
with  an  ensign/  in  money,  sundry  times,  twelve  pound 
twelve — gowns,  five ;  hats,  ruffies,  caps,  Sfc,  Sfc,  number^ 
less, — From  the  said  ensign,  within  this  last  month,  six 
guineas  and  a  half, — About  a  quarter's  pay  \— Item,  from 
Mrs,  Malaprop,  for  betraying  the  young  people  to  her^-~ 
when  I  found  matters  were  likely  to  be  discovered — 
two  guineas  and  a  black  padusoj, — Item,  from  Mr,  Acres, 
for  carrying  divers  letters — which  I  never  delivered— 
two  guineas  and  a  pair  of  buckles, — Ite?n,from  Sir  Lucius 
0*1Hgger,  three  crowns,  two  gold  pocketpieces,  and  a  silver 
sm^f-'box  / — Well  done,  simplicity !  yet  I  was  forced  to 
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make  my  Hibernian  believe  that  he  was  corresponding, 
not  with  the  autit,  but  with  the  niece:  for,  though 
not  over  rich,  I  found  he  had  too  much  pride  and  de- 
licacy, to  sacrifice  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman  to  the 
necessities  of  his  fortune.  [Exit, 


ACT  11. 


Scene  L — Captain  Absolute's  Lodgings* 

Captain  Absolute  and  Fag. 

Fag,  Sir,  while  I  was  there.  Sir  Anthony  came  in. 
I  told  him  you  had  sent  me  to  inquire  after  his  health, 
and  to  know  if  he  was  at  leisure  to  see  you. 

Capt.  Ahs,  And  what  did  he  say  on  hearing  I  was  at 
Bath? 

Fag.  Sir,  in  my  life,  I  never  saw  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman more  astonished ! 

Capt,  Ahs.  Well,  sir,  and  what  did  you  say  ? 

Fag.  Oh,  I  lied,  sir — I  forget  the  precise  lie,  but 
you  may  depend  on't,  he  got  no  truth  from  me. — Yet, 
with  submission,  for  fear  of  blunders  in  future,  I  should 
be  glad  to  fix  what  has  brought  us  to  Bath,  in  order 
that  we  may  lie  a,  little  consistently.— Sir  Anthony's 
servants  were  curious,  sir,  very  curious  indeed. 

Capt.  Ahs,  You  have  said  nothing  to  them  ? — — 

Fag.  Oh,  not  a  word,  sir — not  a  word. — Mr.  Thomas, 
indeed,  the  coachman  (whom  I  take  to  be  the  discreetcst 
of  whips) — 

Capt,  Ahs.  'Sdeath ! — ^you  rascal !  you  have  not 
trusted  him ! 

Fag,  Oh,  no,  sir — no — no — not  a  syllable,  upon  my 
veracity  ! — He  was,  indeed,  a  little  inquisitivie ;  but  I 
was  sly,  sir — devilish  sly ! — ^My  master  (said  I)  honest 
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Thomas  (you  know,  sir,  one  says'  honest  to  one's  in- 
feriors) is  come  to  Bath  to  recruit — y^,  sir — I  said  to 
recruit — and  whether  for  men,  money,  or  constitution, 
you  know,  sir,  is  nothing  to  him,  nor  any  one  else. 

Capt,  Ahs,  Well — recruit  will  do — let  it  be  so— 

Fag.  Ob,  sir,  recruit  will  do  surprisingly — indeed, 
to  give  the  thing  an  air,  I  told  Thomas,  that  your  honour 
had  already  in  listed  five  disbanded  chairmen,  seven 
minority  waiters,  and  thirteen  billiard  markers. 

Capt.  Abs,  You  blockhead,  never  say  more  than  is 
necessary. 

Fag.  I  beg  pardon,  sir — I  beg  pardon — But  with 
submission,  a  lie  is  nothing,  unless  one  supports  it. — 
Sir,  whenever  I  draw  on  my  invention  for  a  good 
current  lie,  I  always  forge  endorsements  as  well  as  the 
bill. 

Capt.  Abs.  Well,  take  care  you  don't  hurt  your  credit, 
by  offering  too  much  security.  Is  Mr.  Faulkland  re- 
turned ? 

Fag.  He  is  above,  sir,  changing  his  dress. 

Capt.  Abs.  Can  you  tell  whether  he  has  been  informed 
of  Sir  Anthony's  and  Miss  Melville's  arrival  ? ' 

Fag.  I  fancy  not,  sir;  he  has  seen  no  one  since  he. 
came  in,  but  his  gentleman,  who  was  with  him  at 
Bristol.— I  think,  sir,  I  hear  Mr.  Faulkland  coming 
down 

Capt.  Abs.  Go,  tell  him,  I  am  here. 

Fag.  Yes,  sir — [Croing.'\  I  beg  pardon,  sir,  but  should 
Sir  Anthony  call,  you  will  ido  me  the  favour  to  re- 
member, that  We  are  recruiting,  if  you  please. 

Capt.  Abs.  Well,  well. 

Fag.  And  in  tenderness  to  my  character,  if  your 
honour  could  bring  in  the  chairmen  and  waiters,  I 
shall  esteem  it  as  an  obligation ; — for  though  I  never 
scruple  a  lie  to  serve  my  master,  yet  it  hurts  one's 
conscience  to  be  found  out.  [Exit. 

Capt.  Abs.  Now  for  my  whimsical  friend — If  he  doe^ 

c  2 
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not  know  that  his  mistress  is  here«  FJl  tease  him  a  little 
before  I  tell  him 

Enier  Fag. 

Fag.  Mr.  Faulkland,  sir.  [Ejcii, 

Enier  Faulrland. 

Capi.  Abs,  Faulkland,  yoa're  welcome  to  Bath  again  : 
yon  are  punctual  in  your  return. 

Faulk.  Yes ;  1  had  nothing  to  detain  me,  when  I  had 
finished  the  business  I  went  on.  Well,  what  news 
since  I  left  you  ?  How  stand  matters  between  you  and 
Lydia  ? 

Capi.  jfbs,  Taith,  much  as  they  were ;  I  have  not 
seen  her  since  our  quarrel;  however^  I  expect  to  he 
recalled  every  hour. 

Fauik.  Why  don't  you  persuade  her  to  go  off  with 
you  at  once  ? 

Capt.  Abs,  What,  and  lose  two-fhirds  of  her  fortune  ? 
You  forget  that,  ray  friend.— No,  no,  I  could  have 
brought  her  to  that  long  ago. 

Faulk,  Nay>  then,  you  trifle  too  long — if  you  are 
sure  of  her,  propose  to  the  aunt,  in  your  own  character, 
and  write  to  Sir  Anthony,  for  his  consent. 

Capt.  Abs,  Softly,  softly,  for  though  I  am  convinced 
my  little  Lydia  would  elope  with  me  as  Ensign  Beverley^ 
yet  am  I  by  no  means  certain  that  she  would  take  me 
with  the  impediment  of  our  friends'  consent,  a  regular 
humdrum  wedding,  and  the  reversion  of  a  good  fortune 
on  my  side ;  well,  but  Faulkland,  you'll  dine  with  us  to- 
day at  the  hotel  ? 

Faulk.  Indeed,  I  cannot ;  I  am  not  in  spirits  to  be  of 
sdch  a  party. 

Cape.  Abs.  By  heavens !  I  shall  forswear  your  com- 
pany. You  are  the  most  teasing,  captious,  incorrigible 
lover ! — Do,  love  like  a  man. 

Faulk.  Ah  !  Jack,  your  heart  and  soul  are  not  like 
mine,  fixed  immatably  on  one  only  object.-— Yon  throw 
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for  a  large  stake,  but,  losing — you  could  stake,  and 
throw  again  : — but  I  have  set  my  sum  of  happiness  on 
this  cast,  and  not  to  succeed,  were  to  be  stripped  of  alL 

Capt.  Abs.  But,  for  heaven^s  sake !  what  grounds  for 
apprehension  can  your  whimsical  brain  conjure  up  at 
present? 

Faulk,  What  grounds  for  apprehension,  did  you  say? 
Heavens !  are  there  not  a  thousand  !  I  fear  for  her  spirits 
— her  health — her  life— O!  Jack,  when  delicate  and 
feeling  souls  are  separated,  there  is  not  a  feature  in  the 
«ky,  not  a  movement  of  the  elements,  not  an  aspiration 
of  the  breeze,  but  hints  some  cause  for  a  lover's  ap- 
prehension \ 

Capt,  Abs,  Ay,  but  we  may  choose  whether  we  will 
take  the  hint  or  not. — So  then,  Fanlkland,  if  you  were 
convinced  that  Julia  were  well,  and  in  spirits,  yoo 
would  be  entirely  content  ? 

Faulk,  I  should  be  happy  beyond  measure — I  am 
anxious  only  for  that. 

Capt,  Abs.  Then  cure  your  anxiety  at  once — Misir 
Melville  is  in  perfect  health,  and  is  at  this  moment  in 
Bath. 

Faulk,  Nay,  Jack— don't  trifle  with  me. 

Capt,  Abs,  She  is  arrived  here,  with  my  father,  within 
this  hour. 

Faulk,  Can  you  be  serious  ? 

Capt,  Abs,  I  thought  you  knew  Sir  Anthony  better, 
than  to  be  surprised  at  a  sudden  whim  of  this  kind. — 
Seriously  then,  ft  is  as  I  teU  you — upon  my  honour. 

Faulk,  My  dear  Jack — now  nothing  on  earth  can 
give  me  a  moment's  uneasiness. 

Enter  Fag. 

Fag,  Sir,  Mr.  Acres,  just  arrived,  is  below. 
C(xpt.  Abs,  Stay,  Faulkland,  this  Acres  lives  within 
a  mile  of  Sir  Anthony,  and  he  shall  tell  you  how  your 
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mistress  has  been  ever  since  you  left  her. — Fag,  show 
the  gentleman  up.  [Exit  Fag. 

Faulk.  What^  is  he  much  acquainted  in  the  family  ? 

Capt,  Abs,  Oh,  very  intimate :  he  is  likewise  a  rival 
of  mine — that  is,  of  my  other  self's,  for  he  does  not 
think  his  friend.  Captain  Absolute,  ever  saw  the  lady 
in  question  ; — and  it  is  ridiculous  enough  to  hear  him 
complain  to  me  of  one  Beverley,  a  concealed,  sculking 
rival,  uho — 

Faulk,  Hush! — He's  here! 

Enter  Acres. 

Acres,  Hah !  my  dear  friend,  noble  Captain,  and 
honest  Jack,  how  dost  thou  ?  just  arrived,  'faith,  as  you 
9ee. — Sir,  your  humble  servant.  Warm  work  on  the 
roads.  Jack — odds  whips  and  wheels !  I've  travelled 
like  a  comet,  with  a  tail  of  dust  all  the  way,  as  long  as 
the  Mall. 

Capt.  Ahs.  Ah !  Bob,  you  are  indeed  an  eccentric 
planet,  but  we  know  your  attraction  hither — give  me 
leave  to  introduce  Mr.  Faulk  land  tp  you ;  Mr.  Faulk* 
land,  Mr,  Acres. 

Acres.  Sir,  I  am  most  heartily  glad  to  see  you  :  sir,  I 
solicit  your  connections.— Hey,  Jack — what,  this  is  Mr. 
Faulkland,  who  ■ 

Capt,  Abs.  Ay,  Bob,  Miss  Melville's  Mr.  Faulkland. 

Acres,  Ah  !  Mr.  Faulkland,  you  are  indeed  a  happy 
man  ! 

Faulk,  I  have  not  seen  Miss  Melville  yet,  sir, — I 
hope  she  enjoyed  full  health  and  spirits  in  Devonshire  ? 

Acres.  Never  knew  her  better  in  my  life,  sir, — never 
better. — Odd's  blushes  and  blooms !  she  has  been  as 
healthy  as  the  German  Spa. 

Faulk,  Indeed  ! — I  did  hear  that  she  had  been  a  little 
indisposed. 

Acres.  False,  false,  sir — only  said  to  vex  you  :  quite 
tjie  reverse,  I  assure  you. 
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Faulk.  There,  Jack,  you  see  she  has  the  advantage 
t>f  me ;  I  had  almost  fretted  myself  ill. 

Capt.  Abs,  Now  are'  you  angry  with  your  mistress 
for  not  having  been  sick. 

Faulk,  No,  no,  you  misunderstand  me  : — =yet  surely 
a  little  trifling  indisposition  is  not  an  unnatural  conse- 
quence of  absence  from  those  we  love. — Now  confess — 
isn't  there  something  unkind  in  this  violent,  robust, 
unfeeling  health  ? 

Capt,  Abs,  Oh,  it  was  very  unkind  of  her  to  be  well 
in  your  absence  to  be  sure  ! 

Acres.  Good  apartments.  Jack. 

Faulk.  Well,  sir,  but  you  was  saying  that  Miss 
Melville  has  been  so  exceedingly  well — what  then  she 
has  been  merry  and  gay  I  suppose  ? — always  in  spirits, 
hey  ? 

Acres.  Merry,  odds  crickets  I  she  has  been  the  bell 
and  spirit  of  the  company,  wherever  she  has  been — so 
lively  and  entertaining !  so  full  of  wit  and  humour  ! 

Faulk,  By  my  soul !  there  is  an  innate  levity  in 
woman,  that  nothing  can  overcome. — What!  happy, 
and  I  away  ! 

Capt.  Abs,  Just  now  you  were  only  apprehensive  for 
your  mistress's  spirits. 

Faulk.  Why,  Jack,  have  I  been  the  joy  and  spirit  of 
the  company  ? 

Capt.  Abs.  No,  indeed,  you  hlave  not. 

Faulk.  Have  I  been  lively  and  entertaining? 

Capt.  Abs.  Oh,  upon  my  word,  I  acquit  you. 

Faulk.  Have  I  been  full  of  wit  and  humour  ? 

Capt.  Abs,  No,  'faith,  to  do  you  justice,  you  hav6 
been  confoundedly  stupid,  indeed. 

Acres.  What's  the  matter  with  the  gentleman  ? 

Capt,  Abs,  He  is  only  expressing  his  great  satisfac- 
tion at  hearing  that  Julia  has  been  so  well  and  happy-— 
that's  all — hey,  Faulkland  ? 

Faulk,  Yes,  yes;  she  has  a  happy  disposition  I 
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Acres,  That  she  has,  indeed — then  she  is  so  accom- 
plished— so  sweet  a  voice — so  expert  at  her  harpsichord 
— such  a  mistress  of  flat  and  sharp,  squaliante,  rum- 
blante,  and  quiverante  ! — there  was  this  time  month — 
odds  minnums  and  crotchets !  how  she  did  chirup  at 
Mrs.  Piano's  concert ! 

Faulk,  Fool !  fool  that  I  am  !  to  fix  all  my  happiness 
on  such  a  trifler !  'Sdeath  !  to  make  herself  the  pipe 
and  ballad-monger  of  a  circle  !  to  sooth  her  light  heart 
with  catches  and  glees! — What  can  you  say  to  this, 
sir? 

Capt.  Ahs,  Why,  that  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  my 
mistress  had  been  so  merry,  sir. 

Faulk,  Nay,  nay,  nay — Pm  not  sorry  that  she  has 
been  happy — no,  no,  I  am  glad  of  that — I  would  not 
have  had  her  sad  or  sick — but  she  has  been  dancing 
too,  I  doubt  not  ? 

Acres,  What  does  the  gentleman  say  about  dancing? 

Capt,  Abs,  He  says  the  lady  we  speak  of,  dances  as 
well  as  she  sings. 

Acres,  Ay  truly,  does  she— there  was  at  our  last  race 
ball 

Faulk,  Hell  and  the  devil  I  There !  there — I  told  you 
so!  I  told  you  so!  oh!  she  thrives  in  my  absence ! — 
dancing !  but  her  whole  feelings  have  been  in  opposi- 
tion with  mine ; — 1  have  been  anxious,  silent,  pensive, 
sedentary — my  days  have  been  hours  of  care,  my  nights 
of  watchfulness. — She  has  been  all  health!  spirit! 
laugh  !  song !  dance  ! — oh  !  d — ned,  d — ned  levity  ! 

Capt,  Abs,  For  heaven's  sake !  Faulkland,  don't  ex- 
pose yourself  so. — Suppose  she  has  danced,  what  then  ? 
does  not  the  ceremony  of  society  often  oblige — 

Faulk.  Well,  well,  I'll  contain  myself — perhaps,  as 
you  say — for  form  sake. — What,  Mr.  Acres,  you  were 
praising  Miss  Melville's  manaer  of  dancing  a  minuet — 
bey? 

Acres,^  Oh,  I  dare  insure  her  for  that — but  what  I 
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was  going  to  speak  of,  was  her  country  dancing: — odds 
swimmings  !  she  has  such  an  air  with  her  ! — 

Faulk.  Now  disappointment  on  her ! — defend  this. 
Absolute,  why  don't  you  defend  this? — country  dances ! 
jigs,  and  reels !  am  I  to  blame  now  ?  a  minuet  I  could 
have  forgiven — I  .should  not  have  minded  tliat — I  say,  I 
should  not  have  regarded  a  minuet — but  country  dances! 

Z ds  !   had  she  made  one  in  a  cotillion — I  believe  I 

could  have  forgiven  even  that — but  to  be  monkey  led 
for  a  night ! — to  run  the  gauntlet  through  a  string  of 
amorous  palming  puppies! — to  show  paces,  like  a 
managed  filly ! — Oh,  Jack,  there  never  can  be  but  one 
man  in  the  world,  whom  a  truly  modest  and  delicate 
woman  ought  to  pair  with  in  a  country  dance;  and 
even  then,  the  rest  of  the  couples  should  be  her  great 
uncles  and  aunts !. 

Capt,  Abs.  Ay,  to  be  sure  !  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers ! 

Faulk,  If  there  be  but  one  vicious  mind  in  the  set,  it 
will  spread  like  a  contagion — the  action  of  their  pulse 
beats  to  the  lascivious  movement  of  the  jig — their 
quivering,  warm  breathed  sighs  impregnate  the  air — 
the  atmosphere  becomes  electrical  to  love,  and  each 
amorous  spark  darts  through  every  link  of  the  chain  ! — 
I  must  leave  you — I  own  I  am  somewhat  flurried — and 
that  confounded  looby  has  perceived  it.  [Going. 

Capt.  Abs.  Nay,  but  stay,  Faulkland,  and  thank  Mr. 
Acres  for  his  good  news. 

Faulk.  D — n  his  news  !  [Exit. 

Capt.  Abs.  Hail  ha  !  ha!  poorFaulkland  !  five  minutes 
since — "  nothing  on  earth  could  give  him  a  moment's 
uneasiness  V* 

Acres.  The  gentleman  wasn't  angry  at  my  praising 
his  mistress,  was  he? 

Capt.  Abs.  A  little  jealous,  I  believe.  Bob. 

Acres.  You  don't  say  so  ?  Ha !  ha !  jealous  of  me  !— 
that's  a  good  joke  I 
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Capt.  Ahs.  There's 'nothing  strange  in  that.  Bob;  let 
me  tell  you,  that  sprightly  grace  and  insinuating  manner 
of  yours  will  do  some  mischief  among  the  girls  here. 

Acres.  Ah  !  you  joke — ha !  ha  !  mischief — ha !  ha  ! 
but  you  know  I  am  not  my  own  property,  my  dear 
Lydia  has  forestalled  me. — She  could  never  abide  me 
in  the  country,  because  I  used  to  dress  so  badly — but 
odds  frogs  and  tambours !  I  shan't  take  matters  so  here — 
now  ancient  madam  has  no  voice  in  it — Pll  make  my  old 
clothes  know  who's  master — I  shall  straightway  cashier 
the  hunting  frock — and  render  my  leather  breeches 
incapable— rMy  hair  has  been  in  training  some  time. 
Capt,  Ahs.  Indeed  ! 

Acres.    Av — and   thoff   the  side   curls  are   a  little 
restive,  my  hind  part  takes  it  very  kindly. 
Capt.  Ahs,  Oh,  you'll  polish,  I  doubt  not. 
Acres.  Absolutely  I  propose  so-r-then  if  I  can  find 
out  this  Ensign  Beverley,  odds  triggers  and  flints !  I'll 
make  him  know  the  ditference  o't. 

Capt.  Ahs.  Spoke  like  a  man — but  pray.  Bob,  I  ob- 
serve you  have  got  an  odd  kind  of  a  new  metliod  of 
swearing— 

Acres,  Ha !  ha !  you've  taken  notice  of  it — *tis  genteel, 
isn't  it? — I  didn't  ivvent  it  myself,  though  ;  but  a  com- 
mander in  our  militia — a  great  scholar,  I  assure  you — 
says  that  there  is  no  meaning  in  the  common  oaths,  and 
that  nothing  but  their  antiquity  makes  them  respect- 
able ;-T— because,  he  says,  the  ancients  would  never  stick 
to  an  oath  or  two,  but  would  say,  by  Jove !  or  by- 
Bacchus  !  or  by  Mars !  or  by  Venus !  or  by  Pallas ! 
according  to  the  sentiment — so  that  to  swear  with  pro- 
priety, says  my  little  Major,  the  '*  oath  should  be  an 
echo  to  the  sense ;''  and  this  we  call  the  oath  referential, 
or  sentimental  swearing — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  'tis  genteel, 
isn't  iti? 

Cap.  Ahs.  Very  genteel,  and  very  new  indeed— and 
I  dare  say  will  supplant  all  other  figures  of  ipaprecatioa. 
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'   Acres,  Ay,  ay,  the  best  terms  wiU  grow,  obsolete — 
D — ns  have  had  their  day. 

Enter  Ykq. 

Fag,  Sir,  there  is  a  gentleman  below,  desires  to  see 
you — Shall  I  show  him  into  the  parlour  ? 

Capt.  Ahs,  Ay — ^you  may. 

Acres,  Well,  I  must  begone — 7- 

Capu  Abs.  Stay ;  who  is  it.  Fag  ? 

Fag.  Your  father,  sir, 

Captf  Abs.  You  puppy,  why  didnH  you  show  him  up 
directly?  [Exit  Fag. 

Acres.  You  have  business  with  Sir  Anthony. — I  ex- 
pect a  message  from  Mrs.  Malaprop^  at  my  lodgings.  I 
have  sent  also  to  my  dear  friend.  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger. 
— Adieu,  Jack,  we  must  meet  at  night,  when  you  shall 
give  me  a  dozen  bumpers  to  little  L^'dia. 

Capt.  Abs.  That  I  will,  with  all  my  heart.  [Exit 
Acres.]  Now  for  a  parental  lecture — I  hope  he  has 
heard  nothing  of  the  business  that  has  brought  me  here 
— I  wish  the  gout  had  held  him  fast  in  Devonshire,  with 
all  my  soul ! 

Enter  Sm  Anthony. 

,  ■  >  •• .        »   .  ■  •        .     . 

Sir,  I  am  delighted  to.  see  ryou  here ;  and  looking  so 
well.'^ — ^your  sudden  arrival  at  Bath  made  me  appre- 
hensive for  your  health. 

Sir  Anth.  Very  apprehensive,  I  dare  say.  Jack — 
What,  you  are  recruiting  here,  hey?        . 

Capt.  Abs.  Yes,  sir,  I  am  on  duty. 

Sir  Anth..  Well,  Jack,  I:  am  glad  to  see  you,  though 
I  did  not  expect  it ;  for  I  was  going  to  write  to  you  on 
a  little  matter  of  business.-t-Jack ;  I  have  been  con- 
sidering that  I  grow  old.and  infirm,  and  shall  probably 
not  trouble  you  long;  .         .       ^ 

Capt.  Abs.  Pardon  me,  sir^  I  never  saw  you  look  more 
strong  and  heartyi  and  I  pray  frequently  that  you  may 
continue  80« 

VOL.  II.  *  D 
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Sir  Anih,  I  hope  your  prayers  may  be  heard,  with  all 
my  heart.  Well  then.  Jack,  I  have  been  considering 
that  I  am  so  strong  and  hearty,  1  may  continue  to 
plague  you  a  long  time. — ^Now,  Jack,  I  am  sensible 
that  the  income  of  your  commissioB,  and  what  I  have 
hitherto  allowed  you,  is  but  a  small  pittance,  for  a  lad 
of  your  spirit 

Capt,  Abs,  Sir,  you  are  very  good. 

Sir  Anth.  And  it  is  my  wish,  while  yet  I  live,  td 
have  my  boy  make  some  figure  in  the  world.— I  have 
resolved,  therefore,  to  fix  you  at  once  in  a  noble  inde- 
pendence. 

Capt,  Ahi.  Sir,  your  kindness  overpowers  me. — Yet, 
sir,  I  presume  you  would  not  wish  me  to  quit  the  army  ? 

Sir  Aruh,  Oh !  that  shall  be  as  your  wife  chooses. 

Ckipt.  Abs.  My  wife,  sir ! 

Sir  Aiuh,  Ay,  ay,  settle  that  between  you — settle 
that  between  you. 

Ckipt  Ahi.  A  wife,  sir,  did  you  say  ? 

Sir  AfUh.  Ay,  a  wife — why,  did  not  I  mention  her 
before  ? 

Capt.  Abs.  Not  a  word  of  her,  sir. 

Sir  Anih.  Odd  so !— I  mustn't  forget  her  though. — 
Yes,  Jack,  the  independence  i  was  talking  of  is  by  a 
marriage— -the  fortune' is  saddled  with  a  wife — but  I 
suppose  that  makes  no  difference } 

Capt.  Abi.  Sir !  sir  !«*^on  amase  me ! 

Sir  Anih.  Why,  what  the  devil's  the  matter  with  the 
fool  ?  Just  now  you  were  all  gvatitBde  and  duty. 

Capti  Abi,  I  was,  sir,—- you  talkedto  me  of  independ^* 
ence  and  a  fortune,  but  net  a  word  of  a  wife. 

Sk*  Amh.  Why«— what  difierence  does  that  make  ? 
Odd's  4ife,  sir !  if  yon  have  the  estate*  yoa  must  take 
it  with  the  live  stock  on  it  as  it  stands. 

C(^L  Abs.  Pray;  sir,  who  is  the  lady  ? 

Sir  Anth.  What's  that  to  you,  sirl«-iCome,  give  me 
your  promise  to  love,  and  to  marry  her  directly* 
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.    Cai^»  Abs,  Sure,  bit,  this  is  not  very  reason&ble  t# 
-mimnion  my  affections  for  a  lady  I  know  nothing  of! 

Sir  AfUh.  I  am  surei  sir,  'tis  more  unreasonable  in 
yon^  to  object  to  a  lady  you  know  nothing  of. 

Capt,  Ab9.  You-  must  excuse  me>  air,  if  I  tell  you, 
once  for  all,  that  in  this  point  I  cannot  obey  you.  . 

Sir  Anth,  Harkye,  Jack; — 1  hav^  heard  you  for 
some  time  with  patience — I  have  been  cool, — quite 
cool ;  but  take  care — ^you  know  I  am  ccmipliance  itself 
— when  I  am  not  thwarted ; — no  one  more  easily  led— 
when  I  have  my  own  way; — but  donH  put  me  in  a 
phrensy. 

Capi.  Abt,  Sir,<  I  must  repeat  it— in  this  I  cannot 
obey  you. 

Sir  Anth,  Now  d — n  me !  if  ever  I  call  you  Jack 
again  while  I  live ! 

Capt,  Abs.  Nay,  sir,  but  hear  me. 

Sir  AfUh.  Sir,  I  won't  hear  a  word^-not  a  word  !  not 
one  word !  so  give  roe  your  promise  by  a  nod—- and  Til 
tell  you  what.  Jack— *I  mean,  you  dog — if  you  don't 
by 

Capt.  Abs.  What,  sir,  promise  to  link  myself  to  some 
mass  of  ugliness !  to 

Sir  Anth.  Tc-^s !  sirrah !  the  lady  shall  be  as  ugly 
as  I  choose :  she  shall  have  a  hump  on  each  shoulder ; 
she  shall  be  as  crooked  as  the  crescent ;  her  one  eye 
shall  roll  like  the  bulPs  in  Cox's  Museum — she  shall 
have  a  skin  like  a  mummy,  and  the  beard  of  a  Jew — 
she  shall  be  all  this,  sirrah ! — yet  I'll  make  you  ogle  her 
all  day,  and  sit  up  all  night,  to  write  sonnets  on  her 
beauty. 

Capt.  Abs.  This  is  reason  and  moderation  indeed  ! 

Sir  Anth.  None  of  your  sneering,  puppy !  no  grin- 
ning, jackanapes! 

Capt.  Abs.  Indeed,  sir,  I  never  was  in  a  worse  humour 
for  mirth  in  ray  life. . 

Sir  Anth,  Tis  false,  sir,  I  know  you  are  iaugJhi«i%VBL 
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your  sleeve;  I  know  you'll  grin  when  I  am  gone^ 
sirrah ! 

Capt,  Ah$,  Six,  I  hope  I  know  my  duty  better. 

Sir  Aruh.  None  of  your  passion,  sir !  none  of  your 
violence,  if  you  please — It  won't  do  with  me,  I  promise 
you. 

Capt,  Abs,  Indeed,  sir,  I  never  was  cooler  in  my  life. 

^r  Aruh,  'Tis  a  confounded  lie ! — I  know  you  are  in 
a  passion  in  your  heart ;  I  know  you  are,  you  h5rpo- 
critical  young  dog  !  but  it  won't  do. 

Ckipt.^  Abs.  Nay,  sir,  upon  my  word. 

Sir  Anth,  So  you  will  fly  out !  can't  you  be  cool,  like 
me  ?  What  the  devil  good  can  passion  do !  — passion  is 
of  no  service,  you  impudent,  insolent,  overbearing  re- 
probate ! — There,  you  sneer  again  !— don't  provoke  me ! 
— but  you  rely  upon  the  mildness  of  my  temper — you 
do,  you  dog !  you  play  upon  the  meekness  of  my  dis- 
position ?  Yet  take  care— the  patience  of  a  saint  may 
be  overcome  at  last ! — but  mark  !  I  give  you  six  hours 
and  a  half  to  consider  of  this :  if  you  then  agree,  without 
any  condition,  to  do  every  thing  on  earth  that  I  choose, 
why—confound  you !  I  may  in  time  forgive  you — If 

not,  z ds!  don't  enter  the  same  hemisphere  with 

roe  !  don't  dare  to  breathe  the  same  air,  or  use  the  same 
light  with  me ;  but  get  an  atmosphere  and  a  sun  of  your 
own!  ril  strip  you  of  your  commission;  I'll  lodge  a 
five-and-^hreepence  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  and  yoa 
shall  live  on  the  interest— r-I'll  disown  you,  I'll  dis- 
inherit you,  I'll  unget  you  !  and  d-r-n  me !  if  ever  I  call 
you  Jack  again  !  [Exeunt  severaUy, 

Scene  IL—The  North  Parade, 

Enter  Lucy. 

Lucy.  Sir  Lucius  is  generally  more  punctual,  when 
he  expects  to  hear  from  his  dear  Delia,  as  he  calls  her : 
f^l  wopder  he's  not  here  !t— ' 
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Enter  Sir  Lucius  OTriggcr* 

Sir  L,  Hah !  my  little  embassadresfl^—upon  my  con- 
science I  have  been  looking  for  you ;  I  have  been  on  the 
South  Parade  this  half  hour. 

Lucy.  [Speaking  simply,]  Ogemini!  and  I  have  been 
waiting  for  your  worship  here  on  the  North. 

Sir  L.  'Faith  ! — may  be  that  was  the  reason  we  did 
not  meet;  and  it  is  very  comical  too,  how  you  could  go 
out,  and  I  not  see  you — for  I  was  only  taking  a  nap  at 
the  Parade  coffee-house^  and  I  chose  the  window  on 
purpose  that  I  might  not  miss  you. 

Lucy.  My  stars !  Now  Fd  wager  a  sixpence  I  went 
by  while  you  were  asleep. 

Sir  L.  Sure  enough  it  must  have  been  so — and  I 
never  dreamt  it  was  so  late  till  I  waked.  Well,  but  my 
little  gl^l,  have  you  got  nothing  for  me  ? 

Lucy,  Yes,  but  I  have — Pve  got  a  letter  for  you  in 
my  pocket. 

Sir  L.  O  *faith !  I  guessed  you  weren't  come  empty- 
handed— well — let  me  see  what  the  dear  creature  says. 

Lucy,  There,  Sir  Lucius.  [Gives  him  a  letter^ 

Sir  Li  [Reads.]  Sir-^^here  is  qften  a  .sudden  incentive 
impulse  in  love,  thai  has  a  greater  induction  than  years  qf 
domestic  combination :  such  was  the  commotion  I  felt  at  the 
first  superfluous  view  qf  Sir  Lucius  (yiVigger.  Very 
pretty,  tipon  my  word!  Female  punctuation  forbids  me 
to  say  more ;  yet,  let  me  add,  that  it  will  give  me  joy  in* 
fallible  to  find  Sir  Lucius  worthy  the  last  criterion  qf  my 
qffectiom, 

DELIA. 

Upon  my  conscience,  Lucy,  your  lady  is  a  great  mistrefi 
of  language !  Taith !  she's  quite  the  qaeen  of  .th« 
dictionary !  ■ 

Lucy,  Ay,  fir,  a  lady  of  her  experience- 

o  3 
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♦ 

.  Sir  L,  Experience !  what,  at  seventeen  ? 
Lucy,  O,  true,  sii^— but  then  she  re^ds  so— my  stars ! 
how  she  will  read  off  hand ! 

Sir  L,  'Faith,  she  must  be  very  deep  re^d  to  write 
this  way — though  she  is  rather  an  arbitrary  writer  too 
—for  here  are  a  great  many  poor  words  pressed  into 
the  service  of  this  note,  that  would  get  their  habeas 
.corpus  from  any  court  in  Christendom.  However,  when 
affection  guides  the  pen,  he  miist  be  a  brute  who  finds 
fault  with  the  style. 

Lucy,  Ah !  Sir  Lucius,  if  you  were  to  hear  how  she 
talks  of  you ! 

Sir  L,  Ob,  tell  her,  Til  inake  her  the  best  husband 
in  the  world,  and  Lady  O'Trigger  into  the  bargain  ! — 
But  we  must  get  the  old  gentlewoman's  consent — and 
do  every  thipg  fairly. 

Lticy,  Nay,  Sir  Lucius,  I  thought  you  wa'nt  rich 
enough  to  be  so  nice ! 

Sir  L,  Upon  my  word,  young  woman,  you  have  hit 
il :— I  am  so  poor  that  I  cap't  afford  tp  do  a  dirty  action. 
— If  I  did  not  want  money,  Pd  steal  your  mistress,  and 
her  fortunp,  wjth  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.— Jlowever, 
my  pretty  girl,  [Crives  her  monty,"]  here's  a  little  some- 
thing, to  buy  you  a  ribband;  and  meet  me  in  the 
evening,  and  I  will  give  you  an  auswer  to  this.  So, 
hussy,  take  a  kiss  beforehand  to  put  you  in  mind* 

[Kisses  her^ 

Lucy,  O  lud  !  Sir  Lucius — I  never  seed  such  a  gem- 
man  !  My  lady  won't  like  you  if  you're  so  impudent. 

Sir  L,  'Faith  she  will,  Lucy — tha^  same — pho !  what's 
the  name  of  it! — modesty!— is  a  quality  in  a  lover 
more  praised  by  the  women  than  liked ;  so,  if  your 
mistress  asks  you  whether  Sir  Lucius  ever  gave  you  a 
kiss,  tell  her  fifty — my  dear. 

Lucy,  .What,  would  you  iiave  me  tell  her  a  lie  ? 

S/rL,  Ah  then,  you  baggage !  I'll  make  it  a  truth 
jpresentlyf, 
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■ 

Lucy,  For  shame  now ;  here  is  some  one  coming. 
Sir  L,  O  'faith  I'll  qaiet  your  conscience  ! 

[Sees  Fag.— £j»^4  hunming  a  tune^ 

Enter  Fag. 

Fag,  So,  so,  ma'am.     I  humbly  beg  pardon. 

Ijucy.  O  lud ! — now,  Mr.  Fag — ^you  flurry  one  so ! 

Fag,  Come,  come,  Lucy,  here's  no  one  by— so  a  little 
less  simplicity,  with  a  grain  or  two  more  sincerity,  if 
you  please — You  play  false  with  us,  madam — I  saw  yoa 
give  the  baronet  a  letter.^My  master  shall  know  this 
— and  if  he  don't  call  him  out — I  will.  • 

iittc^.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  you  gentlemen's  gentlemen  are 
so  hasty ! — ^That  letter  was  from  Mrs.  Malaprop,  sim-^ 
pleton.^ — She  is  taken  with  Sir  Lucius's  address. 

Fag.  j[Iow !  what  tastes  some  people  have !  Why,  I 
suppose  I  have  walked  by  her  window  a  hundred  times. 
But  wnat  says  our  young  lady  ? — Any  message  to  my 
master? 

Jjucy.  Sad  news,  Mr.  Fag !  A  worse  rival  than  Acres  I 
Sir  Anthony  Absolute  has  proposed  his  son. 

Fag.  What,  Captain  Absolute  ? 

Lucy.  Even  so.    I  overheard  it  all. 

Fag,  Ha !  ha !  ha !  very  good,  'faith !  Good  b'ye, 
Lucy,  I  must  away  with  this  news. 

Lucy.  Well,  you  may  laugh,  but  it  is  true,  I  assure 
you.  [Going.']  But,  Mr.  Fag,  tell  your  master  not  to  be 
cast  down  by  this. 

Fag.  Oh,  he'll  be  so  disconsolate ! 

LttOf,  And  charge  hiui  not  to  think  of  quarrelling 
with  young  Absolute. 

Fag.  Never  fcjar — never  fear. 

Lucy.  Be  sure  bid  him  keep  up  his  spirits. 

pag.  We  will — we  will.  {Exeunk4€veralfyf 
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ACT  III. 


Scene  L-^The  North  Parade. 

Enter  Captain  Absolute. 

Caft.  Abs,  *T\s  jast  as  Fag  told  me,  indeed  ! — Whim- 
sicai  enough,  Yaith  !  My  father  wants  to  force  me  to 
marry  the  very  girl  I  am  plotting  to  run  away  with  ! 
He  must  not  know  of  my  connection  with  her  yet  awhile. 
He  has  too  summary  a  method  of  proceeding  in  these 
matters,  however  Pll  read  my  recantation  instantly.  My 
conversion  is  something  sudden,  indeed ;  but  I  can 
assure  him,  it  is  very  sincere  So,  so,  here  he  comes 
-—he  looks  plaguy  gmff !  [Steps  aside. 

Enter  Sir  Anthony  Absolute. 

Sir  Anth,  No— Pll  die  sooner  than  forgive  him !  Die, 
did  I  say  ?  Pll  live  these  fifty  years  to  plague  him.  At 
our  last  meeting  his  impudence  had  almost  put  me  out 
of  temper—- An  obstinate,  passionate,  self-willed  boy  ! 
Who  can  he  take  after  ?  This  is  my  return  for  getting 
him  before  all  his  brothers  and  sisters !  for  putting  him, 
at  twelve  years  old,  into  a  marching  regiment,  and 
allowing  him  fifty  pounds  a-year,  besides  his  pay,  ever 
rioce !  But  I  have  done  with  him — he's  any  body's  son 
for  me — I  never  will  see  him  more-  never— never— 
never — never. 

Capt.  Ahs.  Now  for  a  penitential  face ! 

Sir  Anth.  Fellow,  get  out  of  my  way ! 

Capt.  Ahsn  Sir,  you  see  a  penitent  before  you. 

Sir  Anth.  I  see  an  impudent  scoundrel  before  me. 

( api.  Ab$.  A  sincere  penitent.  I  am  come,  sir,  to 
acknowledge  my  error,  and  to  submit  entirely  to  your 
will. 

SirAmh.  What's  that? 


•n 
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Cdpt,  Abs,  I  have  been,  revolying,  and  reflectiDg,  and 
considering  on  your  past  goodness^  and  kindness^  and 
condescension  tame. 
SirJnth.  Well,  sir? 

Capt,  Abs,  I  have  been  likewise  weighing  and  balanc- 
ing, what  yon  were  pleased  to  mention,  concerning 
doty,  and  obedience,  and  authok'ity. 
Sir  Anth,  Well,  puppy  ? 

Capt,  Abs,  Why,  then,  sir,  the  result  of  my  reflections 
is,  a  resolution  to  sacrifice  every  inclination  of  my  own 
to  your  satisfaction. 

Sir  Anth,  Why,  now  you  talk  sense,  absolute  sense ; 
I  never  heard  any  thing  more  sensible  in  my  life. 
Confound  you !  you  shall  be  Jack  again. 
Capt,  Abs,  I  am  happy  in  the  appellation. 
Sir  Anth,  Why,  then.  Jack,  my  dear  Jack,  I  will  now 
inform  you  who  the  lady  really  is.  Nothing  but  your 
passion  and  violence,  you  silly  fellow,  prevented  my 
telling  you  at  first.  Prepare,  Jack,  for  wonder  and 
rapture-^prepare.  What  think  you  of  Miss  Lydia 
Languish  ? 

Capt.' Abs,  Languish  ?  What,  the  Languishes  of  Wor- 
cestershire ? 

Sir  Anth,  Worcestershire  !  no.  Did  you  never  meet 
Mrs.  Malaprop,  and  her  niece.  Miss  Languish,  who 
came  into  our  country  just  before  you  were  last  ordered 
to  your  regiment  ? 

Capt,  Abs.  Malaprop  !  Languish  !  I  don't  remember 

ever  to  have  heard  the  names  before.     Tet,  stay,  I 

think  I  do  recollect  something— -Languish — Languish 

■She  squints,  don't  she  ?^A  little  red-haired  girl  ? 

Sir  Anth.  Squints  J-^A  red-haired  girl !   Z — ds !  no ! 

Capt.  Abs.  Then  I  must  have  forgot;  it  can^t  be  the 

same  person. 

Sir  Anth.  Jack !  Jack  !  what  think  you  of  blooming, 
Ipve-breathing  seventeen  ? 
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Co^.  Abs,  As  to  that,  sir,  I  am  quite  indifferent;  if 
I  can  please  you  in  the  matter^  ^tis  all  I  desire. 

Sir  AfUh,  Nay,  but  «^ackr  such  eyes !  such  eyes !  so 
innocently  wild  !  so  basbmly  icresolute !  Not  a  glance 
but  speaks  and  kindles  some  thought  of  love !  Then, 
Jack,  her  cheeks !  her  cheeks.  Jack  !  so  deeply  blushing 
at  the  insinuations  of  her  tiell-tale  eyes !  Then,  Jack, 
her  lips !  O  Jack,  lips  smiling  at  their  own  discretion  ! 
and,  if  not  smiling,  more  sweetly  pouting — more  lovely 
in  sullenness !  Then,  Jack,  her  neck !  O  Jack !  Jack ! 

CapL  Abs.  And  which  is  to  be  mine,  sir,  the  niece,  or 
the  aunt  ? 

Sir  AfUh.  Why,  you  unfeeling,  insensible  puppy,  I 
despise  you.  When  I  was  of  your  age  such  a  descrip- 
tion would  have  made  me  fly  like  a  rocket !  The  aunt, 
indeed  !  Odds  life !  when  I  ran  away  with  your  mother, 
I  would  not  have  touched  any  thing  old,  or  ugly,  to 
gain  an  empire. 

Capt  Abs.  Not  to  please  your  father,  sir  ? 

Sir  Aruh    To  please  my  father— Z—ds!   not  to 
please — O,  my  father — Oddso  !^yes,  yes ;  if  my  father, 
indeed,  had  desired— thafs  quite  another  matter 
Though  he  wasn't  the  indulgent  father  that  I  am.  Jack. 

Capi.  Abs.  I  dare  say  not,  sir. 

Sir  Anth.  But,  Jack,  you  are  not  sorry  to  find  your 
mistress  is  so  beautiful  ? 

Capt.  Abs.  Sir,  I  repeat  it,  if  I  please  you  in  this 
affair,  'tis  all  I  desire.  Not  that  I  think  a  woman  the 
worse  for  being  handsome ;  but,  sir,  if  you  please  to 
recollect,  you  before  hinted  something  about  a  hump  or 
two,  one  eye,  and  a  few  more  graces  of  that  kind — now, 
without  being  very  nice,  I  own  I  should  rather  choose 
a  wife  of  Vnine  to  have  the  usual  number  of  limbs,  and  a 
limited  quantity  of  back :  and,  though  one  eye  may  be 
rery  agreeable,  yet,  as  the  prejudice  has  always  run  in 
favour  of  two,  I  would  not  yiw)\  lo  ^tt^tv  ^  ^\w^v\\aritv  in 
that  article. 
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Sir  Anth.  What  a  phlegmatic  sot  it  is !.  Why,  sirrafr, 
you  are  an  anchorite  !  A  vile,  insensible  stock  !  You  9 
soldier!  you're  a  walking  block,  fit  only  to  dust  the 
company's  regimentals  on  !  Odds  life,  I've  a  great  mind 
to  marry  the  girl  myself! 

CapL  Abs,  I  am  entirely  at  your  disposal,  sir ;  if  yon 
should  think  of  addressing  Miss  Languish  yourself,  I 
suppose  you  would  have  me  marry  the  aunt ;  or,  if  yott 
should  change  your  mind,  and  take  the  old  lady, — ^'tis 
the  same  to  me,  PlI  marry  the  niece.  ' 

Sir  AfUh.  Upon  my  word>  Jack,  thouVt  either  a  very 
great  hypocrite,  or — but,  come,  I  know  your  indiffer* 
ence  on  such  a  subject  must  be  all  a  lie,  I'm  sure  it  must 
— come,  now,  d— n  your  demure  face !  come,  confess. 
Jack,  you  hav6  b^en  lying— *han't  you  r  You  have  been 
playing  the  hypocrite,  hey  ?-7-ril  never  forgive  you,  if 
you  han't  been  lying,  and  playing  the  hypocrite. 
.  Capi.  Abs.  I'm  sorry,  sir;  that  the  respect  and  duty, 
which  I  bear  to  you,  should  be  so  mistaken. 

Sir  Anth.  Hang  your  respect  and  duty!  But,  come' 
along  with  me,  I'll  write  a  note  to  Mrs.  Malaprop,  and 
yoi^  shall  visit  the  lady  directly.  Her  eyes  shall  be  the 
Prom^ethian  torch  to  you^^H^ome  along,  I'll  never  forgive 
you>  if  you  don't  come  back  stark  mad  with  rapture 
and  impatience— 4f  you  don't,  'egad,  I'll  marry  the  girl 
myself!  [Exenni. 


Scene  IL — Julu^s  Dressing  Room. 

Faulkland. 
Faulk,  They  told  me  Julia  would  return  directly ;-  i 
wonder  she  is  not  yet  come! — Hovt^mean:  does  this 
captious,  unsatisfikl,  temper  of  mine  appear  to  nby 
cooler  judgment !  What  tender,  honest  joy,  sparkled,  in 
her  eyes  when  we  met !  How  delicate  via&  tSok.^  ^%x\!BfdDk 
of  her  expressions!'— I  Iffaa  aAVi9aa<&dL  V»  %j^^^wi  "^^^^ 
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happy^  though  I  had  come  resplved  to  wear  a  face  of  cool* 
ness  and  upbraiding.  Sir  Anthony's  presence  prevented 
my  proposed  expostulations :  yet  I  must  be  satisfied  that 
ihe  has  not  been  so  very  happy  in  my  absence.  She  is 
coming — Yes,  I  know  the  nimbleness  of  her  tread, 
when  she  thinks  her  impatient  Faulkland  counts  the 
moments  of  her  stay. 

Enter  Julia. 

Julia.  I  had  not  hoped  to  see  you  again  so  soon. 

Faulk,  Could  I,  Julia,  be  contented  with  my  first 
>Fvelcome,  restrained  as  we  wer«  by  the  presence  of  a 
third  person  ? 

Julia^  O  Faulkland  !  when  your  kindness  can  make 
me  thus  happy,  let  me  not  think  that  I  discovered 
something  of  coldness  in  your  first  salutation. 

Faulk.  'Twas  but  your  fancy,  Julia.  I  was  rejoiced 
to  see  you — to  see  you  in  such  health :  sure  I  had 
no  cause  for  coldness  ? 

Julia.  Nay,  then,  I  see  you  have  taken  something  ill : 
you  must  not  conceal  from  me  what  it  is. 

Faulk*  Well,  then,  shall  I  own  to  you  that  my  joy 
at  hearing  of  your  health  and  arrival  here,  by  your 
neighbour  Acres,  was  somewhat  damped  by  his  dwell- 
ing miich  on  the  high  spirits  you  had  enjoyed  in  De- 
vonshire? on  your  mirth  —  your  singing — dancing — r 
and  I  know  not  what!  For  such  is  my  temper,  Jul ia» 
that  I  should  regard  every  mirthful  moment,  in  your 
absence,  as  a  treason  to  constancy.  The  mutual  tear, 
that  steals  down  the  cheek  of  parting  lovers,  is  a  com- 
pact, that  no  smile  shall  live  there  till  they  meet 
again. 

JuUa^  Must  I  aever  cease  to  tax  my  Faulkland  with 
this  teasing,  minnte  caprice  ?  Can  the  idle  reports  of 
a  silly  boor  weigL,  in  your  breast,  against  my  tried 
affection  ? 

Faulk.  They  hare  no  weight  with  me,  Julia :  No, 
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no^  I  am  happy^  if  you  have  been  so'— yet  only  say, 
that  you  did  not  sing  with  mirth — say,  that  you  thought 
of  Faulk  land  in  the  dance. 

Julia,  I  never  can  be  happy  in  your  absence.  If  I 
wear  a  countenance  of  content,  it  is  to  show  that  my 
mind  holds  no  doubt  of  my  Faulkland's  truth.  If  I 
seemed  sad,  it  were  to  make  malice  triumph,  and  say, 
that  I  had  fixed  my  heart  on  one,  who  left  me  to  la- 
ment his.  roving  and  my  own  credulity.  Believe  me, 
Faulkland,  I  mean  not  to  upbraid  you  when  I  say,  that 
I  have  often  dressed  sorrow  in  smiles,  lest  my  friends 
should  guess  whose  un kindness  had  caused  my  tears. 

Faulk,  You  were  ever  all  goodness  to  me !  Oh,  I  am 
a  brute,  when  I  but  admit  a  doubt  of  your  true  con- 
stancy ! 

Julia.  If  ever  without  such  cause  from  you,  as  I 
will  not  suppose  possible,  you  find  my  affections  veer- 
ing but  a  point,  may  I  become  a  proverbial  scofiT  for 
levity  and  base  ingratitude ! 

Faulk,  Ah,  Julia!  that  last  word  is  grating  to  me ! 
I  would  I  had  no  title  to  your  gratitude !  Search  your 
heart>  Julia;  perhaps  what  you  have  mistaken  for  love^ 
is  but  the  warm  effusion  of  a  too  thankful  heart ! 
Julia.  For  what  quality  must  I  love  you  ? 
Faulk,  For  no  quality :  to  regard  me  for  any  quality 
of  mind,  or  understanding,  were  only  to  esteem  me  I 
And  for  person — I  have  often  wished  myself  deformed, 
to  be  convinced  that  I  owed  no  obligation  there  for  any 
part  of  your  affection. 

Julia,  Where  Nature  has  bestowed  a  show  of  nice 
attention  in  the  features  of  a  man,  he  should  iaugh  at 
it  as  misplaced.  I  have  seen  men,  who,  in  this  vain 
article,  perhaps,  .might  rank  above  you ;  bat  my  heart 
has  never  asked  my  eyes  if  it  were  so  or  not. 

Faulk.  Now,  this  is  not  well  from  you,  Julia  ;^  I  de- 
spise person  in  a  man,  yet,  if  thou  loved  me  as  I  wish, 
though  I  were  an  iBthiop,  you'd  think  none  so  fair. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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Jttlta.  I  see  you  are  determined  to  be  unkind- 
The  contract,  which  my  poor  father  bound  us  in,  gives 
you  more  than  a  lover's  privilege. 

Faulk,  Again,  Julia,  you  raise  ideas  that  feed  and 
justify  my  doubts.  I  would  not  have  been  more  free 
—no,  I  am  proud  of  my  restraint :  yet — yet,  perhaps, 
your  high  respect  alone  for  this  solemn  compact,  has 
fettered  your  inclinations,  which  else  had  made  a  wor* 
thier  choice. 

JuHa.  Then  try  me  noW'— Let  us  be  free  as  strangers, 
as  to  what  is  past :  my  heart  will  not  feel  more  liberty. 

Faidk,  There,  now  I  so  hasty,  Julia !  so  anxious  to 

be  free !    If  your  love  for  me  were  fixed  and  ardent, 

you  would  not  loose  your  hold,  even  though  I  wished  it  f 

Julia.  Oh,  you  torture  me  to  the  heart  [  I  cannot 

bear  it  I 

Fauik.  I  do  not  mean  to  distress  you :  if  I  loved 
you  less,  I  should  never  give  you  an  uneasy  moment. 
—But  hear  me — ^All  my  fretful  doubts  arise  from  thii» 
-—Women  are  not  used  to  weigh  and  separate  the  mo- 
tives of  their  affections :  the  cold  dictates  of  prudence,, 
gratitude,  or  filial  duty,  may  sometimes  be  mistaken  for 
the  pleadings  of  the  heart.  I  would  not  boast,  yet  let 
me  say,  that  I  have  neither  age,  person,  or  character, 
to  found  dislike  on;  my  fortmie,  such  as  few  ladies  could 
be  chargied  with  indiscretion  in  the  match.  O  Julia ! 
when  love  receives  such  countenance  from  prudence, 
nice  minds  will  be  suspicious  of  its  birth. 

Julia.  I  know  not  whither  yoor  insinuations  would 
lend ;  but>  as  they  seem  pressing  to  insult  me,  I  will 
spare  you  the  regret  of  having  done  so— I  have  given 
yon  no  cause  for  this.  [Exit,  in  tears, 

Fauik.  In  tears  *  stay,  Juli»^— stay  but  for  a  moment 
—The  door  is  fastened!  Julia!  my  soul!  but  for  one 
moment  I — I  hear  fa«r  sobbing!  'Sdeath  !  what  a  brute 
am  I  to  use  her  th«s!^^Yet  stay — Ay,  she  is  coming 
BOW :  how  little  reflation  there  is  in  woman !  how  a 
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few  fiofl  words  can  turo  them !— ^No,  'faiths  she's  not 
coming,  either !  Why,  Julia,  my  love !  say  but  that 
you  forgive  me :  come  but  to  tell  me  that — now,  this 
is  being  too  resentful !  ;stay,  she  is  coming  too;  I  thought 
she  would — no  steadiness  in  any  thing !  her  going  away 
must  have  been  a  mere  trick  then ;  she  shan't  see  that 
I  was  hurt  by  it — PU  afiSsct  indifference:  [Hums  a 
tune,  then  listeruJ]  No,  z  ■  ds !  she's  not  coming, 
nor  don't  intend  it,  I  suppose!  This  is  not  steadiness, 
but  obstinacy !  Yet  I  deserve  it.  .^What,  after  so  long 
an  absence,  to  quarrel  with  her  tenderness !  'twas  bar- 
barous and  unmanly  ! — I  should  be  ashamed  to  see  her 
now.— >r]|  wait  till  her  just  resentment  is  abated,  and, 
when  I  distress  her  so  again,  may  I  lose  her  for  ever ! 

[ExU. 


Scene  IIL^^Mrs.  Malapropos  Lodgings, 

Mas.  Malaprop,  with  a  letter  in  her  hand,  and  Captain 

Absolute. 

.  Mrs.  M.  Your  being  Sir  Anthony's  son.  Captain, 
would  itself  be  a  sufficient  accommodation ;  but  from 
the  ingenuity  of  your  appearance,  I  am  convinced  you 
deserve  the  character  here  given  of  you.  * 

Capt.  Abs,  Permit  me  to  say,  madam,  that,  as  I  never 
yet  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Miss  Languish, 
my  principal  inducement  in  this  affair,  at  present,  is 
the  honour  of  being  allied  to  Mrs.  Malaprop ;  of  whose 
intellectual  accomplishments,  elegant  manners,  and  un- 
affected learning,  no  tongue  is  silent. 

Mrs.M,  Sir,  you  do  me  infinite  honour!  I  beg. 
Captain,  you'll  be  seated.  [<S><.]  Ah !  few  gentlemen, 
now-a-days,  know  how  to  value  the  ineffectual  qualities 
in  a  woman !  few  think,  how  a  little  knowledge  be- 
comes a  gentlewoman !  Men  have  no  sense  now,  but 
for  the  worthless  flower  of  beauty ! 
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Capt.  Ahi,  It  is  but  too  true,  indeed^  ma'am ;  yet,  I 
fear,  our  ladies  should  share  the  blame ;  they  think  our 
admiration  of  beauty  so  great,  that  knowledge^  in  them, 
would  be  superfluous.  Thus,  like  garden  trees,  they 
seldom  show  fruit,  till  time  has  robbed  them  of  the 
more  specious  blossom :  few,  like  Mrs.  Malaprop  and 
the  orange  tree,  are  rich  in  both  at  once ! 

Mrs,  M,  Sir,  you  overpower  me  with  good  breeding 
—He  is  the  very  pine-apple  of  politeness !  You  are  not 
ignorant.  Captain,  jbhat  this  giddy  girl  has  somehow 
contrived  to  fix  her  affections  on  a  beggarly,  strolling, 
eves-dropping  ensign,  whom  none  of  us  have  seen,  and 
nobody  knows  any  thing  of. 

Capi.Abs,  Oh,  I  have  heard  the  silly  affair  before. 
Vm  not  at  all  prejudiced  against  her  on  that  account ; 
but  it  must  be  very  distressing  indeed,  ma'am. 

Mrs,  M.  Oh,  it  gives  me  the  hydrostatics,  to  such 
a  degree !  I  thought  she  had  persisted  from  correspond- 
ing with  him ;  but,  behold,  this  very  day  I  have  inter- 
ceded another  letter  from  the  fellow — I  believe  I  have 
it  in  my  pocket. 

Capt,Ahs,  Oh,  the  devil!  my  last  note!  [Aside, 

Mrs,  M,  Ay,  here  it  is. 

CapL  Abs,  Ay,  my  note,  indeed  !  Oh,  the  little  trai- 
tress, Lucy !  \^Aside. 

Mrs,  M,  There,  perhaps  you  may  know  the  writing. 

[Gives  him  the  letter. 

Copt,  Abs,  I  think  I  have  seen  the  hand  before — yes, 
I  certainly  must  have  seen  this  hand  before. 

Mrs,  M,  Nay,  but  read  it.  Captain. 

Q^i.  Abs,  [Reads.]  My  soul's  idol,  my  adored  lydia  / 
—Very  tender,  indeed ! 

Mrs, Mm  Tender!  aye,  and  profane  too,  o'my  con- 
science ! 

Capt,  Abs.  I  am  excessively  alarmed  at  the  intelligence 
you  send  me,  the  more  so  as  my  new  rival* 

Mrs.  M.  That's  ypu,  fir. 
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Copt.  Abs.  Has  umversally  the  character-  of  being  an 
accomplished  gentleman,  and  a  man  qf  honour,  — >  Weil; 
that's  handsome  enough. 

Mrs,  M,  Ob;  the  fellow  has  some  design  in  writing 
so. 

Capt,  Abs,  That  he  had,  Pll  answer  for  him,  ma^am. 
Mrs,  M,  But  go  on,  sir — you'll  see  presently. 
Capt,  Abs,  As  for  the  old  weather-beaten  she-dragon, 
uho  gttards^ou — Who  can  he  mean  by  that  ? 

Mrs,  M,  Me,  sir — me — he  means  me  there — what 
do  you  think  now  ? — but  go  on  a  little  further. 

Capt,  Abs,  Impudent  scoundrel ! — it  shall  go  hard  but 
I  will  elude  her  vigilance ;  as  I  am  told  that  the  same  n- 
diculous  vanitff  which  makes  her  dress  Up  her  coarse  fea- 
^res,  and  deck  her  dull  chat  with  hard  words  which  she 
4on't  understand'—-' 

Mrs,  M,  There,  sir,  an  attack  upon  my  language ! 
^hat  do  you  think  of  that  ? — an  aspersion  upon  my 
parts  of  speech  i  was  ever  such  a  brute !  Sure,  if  I  re- 
prehend any  thing  in  this  world,  it  is  the  use  of  my 
oracular  tongue,  and  a  nice  derangement  of  epitaphs. 

Capt,  Abs,  He  deserves  to  be  lianged  and  quartered  ! 
^iet  me  see — same  ridiculous  vanity  — 
Mrs,  M,  You  need  not  read  it  again,  sir ! 
Capt,  Abs,  I  beg  pardon,  ma'am — does  also  lay  her 
.open  to  the  grossest  deceptions  from  Jlatterj/  and  pretended 
fidmiration — an  impudent  coxcomb  l^so  that  I  have  a 
scheme  to  see  you  shortly,  with  the  old  Harridan*s  consent, 
4md  even  to  make  her  a  go-between  in  our  interviews,--'-^ 
Was  ever  such  assurance ! 

Mrs,  M,  Did  you  ever  hear  any  thing  like  it  !-— 
He'll  elude  my  vigilance,  will  he? — yes,  yes! — ha! 
ha !  he's  very  likely  to  enter  these  doors ! — we'll  try 
who  can  plot  best. 

Capt,  Abs,   So  we  will,  ma'am — so  we  will. — Ha! 

ha!  ha!  a  conceited  puppy!  ha!  ha!  ha! Well, 

but  Mrs.  Malaprop,  as  the  girl  seems  so  infatuated  b^ 

i2 
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this  fellow,  suppose  you  were  to  wink  at  her  corre- 
Rponding  with  him  for  a  little  time — let  her  even  plot 
an  elopement  with  him — then  do  you  connive  at  her 
escape — ^while  I,  just  in  the  nick,  will  have  the  fellow 
laid  by  the  heels,  and  fairly  contrive  to  carry  her  off' 
in  his  stead. 

Mrs,  Af.  I  am  delighted  with  the  scheme ;  never  was 
any  thing  better  perpetrated  ! 

CapuAhs.  'Rxiiy  pray,  could  not  I  see  the  lady  for 
a  few  minutes  now  ?-<-I  should  like  to  try  her  temper  a 
little. 

Mrs.  M.  Why,  I  don't  know — I  doubt  she  is  not 
prepared  for  a  visit  of  this  kind. — ^There  is  a  decorum 
in  Uiese  matters. 

Capt.  Abs,  O  Lord,  she  won't  mind  me! — only  tell 
her,  Beverley 

Mrs.  M.  Sir ! 

Capt,  .  bs.  Gently,  good  tongue  !  [Aside. 

Mrs,  M,  What  did  you  say  of  Beverley  ? 

Capt,  Abs,  Oh,  I  was  going  to  propose  that  you 
should  tell  her,  by  way  of  jest,  that  it  was  Beverley 
who  was  below — she'd  come  down  fast  enough  then — 
ha!  h»!  ha! 

Mrs,  M,  'Twould  be  a  trick  she  well  deserves — be- 
sides, you  know  the  fellow  tells  her  he'll  get  my  con- 
sent to  see  her — ha!  ha! — Let  him,  if  he  can,  I  say 
again. — Lydia,  come  down  here !  [Callir^,']  He'll  make 
me  a  go-between  in  their  interviews ! — ha !  ha !  ha ! 
Come  down,  I  say,  Lydia ! — I  don't  wonder  at  your 
laughing — ha !  ha !  ha !  his  impudence  is  truly  ridicu- 
lous! 

Capt,  Abs,  'Tis  very  ridiculous,  upon  my  soul,  ma'am  ! 
—ha !  ha  !  ha ! 

Mrs,  M.  The  little  hussy  won't  hear. — Well,  PI  I  go 
and  tell  her  at  once  who  it  is^— she  shall  know  that 
Captain  Absolute  is  come  to  wait  on  her. — And  I'll 
ffiake  her  behave  as  becomes  a  young  woman. 
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Capt,  Ahs.  As  you  please,  ma'am. 
Mrs.  M,  For  the  present,  Captaio,  your  servant-^ 
Ab,  youVe  not  done  laughing  yet,  I  see-delude  my 
vigilance !  yes,  yes— Ha !  ha  !  ha  !  [ExU. 

Capt.  Abs,  Ha !  ha !  ha !  one  would  think,  now,  that 
I  might  throw  off  all  disguise  at  once,  and  seize  my 
prize  with  security — but  such  is  Lydia's  caprice,  that, 
to  undeceive,  were  probably  to  lose  her.  I'll  see  whether 
she  knows  me. 

[Walks  aside,  and  seems  engaged  in  looking  at  the 
pictures. 

Enter  Lydia. 

Lydia.  What  a  scene  am  I  now  to  go  through  !  surely 
nothing  can  be  more  dreadful  than  to  be  obliged  to 
listen  to  the  loathsome  addresses  of  a  stranger  to  one's 
heart. — I  have  heard  of  girls  persecuted,  as  I  am,  who 
have  appealed,  in  behalf  of  their  favoured  lover,  to  the 
generosity  of  his  rival :  suppose  I  were  to  try  it — there 
stands  the  hated  rival — an  officer  too ! — but,  oh,  how 
unlike  my  Beverley ! — I  wonder  he  don't  begin — truly, 
he  seems  a  very  negligent  wooer ! — quite  at  his  ease, 
upon  my  word  ! — I'll  speak  first — Mr.  Absolute ! 
Capt,  Abs.  Ma'am!  [Turns  round. 

I^dia.  O  heavens !  Beverley ! 
Capt.  Ahs.  Hush  !— hush,  my  life  ! — softly  !  be  not 
surprised  ! 

Lydia.  I  am  so  astonished !  and  so  terrified  !  and  so 
overjoyed  !— for  heaven's  sake,  how  came  you  here  ? 

Capt.  Abs.  Briefly — I  have' deceived  your  ^unt— I 
was  informed  that  my  new  rival  was  to  visit  here  this 
evening,  and,  contriving  to  have  him  kept  away,  have 
passed  myself  on  her  for  Captain  Absolute. 

Ufdiu.  Oh,  charming! — And  she  really  takes  you 
for  young  Absolute  ? 

Capt.  Abs.  Oh,  she's  convinced  of  it. 
lAfdia.   Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  can't  forbear  laughing>  im 
think  how  her  sagacity  is  over*reached ! 
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CapL  Abs,  But  we  trifle  with  our  precious  moments 
— such  another  opportunity  may  not  occur— -then  let 
me  now  conjure  my  kind,  my  condescending  angel,  to 
fix  the  time  when  I  may  rescue  her  from  undeserving 
persecution,  and,  with  a  licensed  warmth,  plead  for  my 
reward. 

l^tUa,  Will  yoa  then,  Beverley^  consent  to  forfeit 
that  portion  of  my  paltry  wealth  ? — that  burden  on  the 
wings  of  love  ? 

O^tf.  Abs,  Oh,  come  to  me — rich  only  thus — in  love- 
liness ! — Bring  no  portion  to  me  but  thy  love-r-'twill  be 
generous  in  you,  Lydia — for  well  you  know,  it  is  the 
only  dower  your  poor  Beverley  can  repay. 

I^dia.  How  persuasive  are  his  words ! — how  cha^rmr 
ing  will  poverty  be  with  him  ! 

Enter  Mrs.  Malaprop,  listening. 

Mrs,  M.  I  am  impatient  to  know  how  the  little  hussy 
deports  herself.  [Aside, 

Capi,  Abs.  So  pensive,  Lydia! — is  then  your  warmth 
abated  ? 

Mrs,  M.  Warmth  abated  ? — so ! — she  has  been  in  ^ 
passion,  I  suppose. 

Lydia,  No— nor  ever  can,  while  I  have  life. 

Mrs,  M.  An  ill-temper'd  little  devil ! — She'll  be  in  a 
passion  all  her  life — ^will  she  > 

Lydia,  Let  her  choice  be  Captain  Absolute,  but 
Beverley  is  mine. 

Mrs,  M,  I  am  astonished  at  her  assurance !— -to  his 
face— this  to  his  face ! 

Capt,  Abs,  Thusi  then,  lei.  me  enforce  my  suit. 

Mrs,  M,  Ay — poor  young  man ! — down  on  his  knees^ 
entreating  for  pity !-— I  can  contain  no  k>nger. — Why, 
thou  vixen  1— -I  have  overheard  you. 

Capt,  Abs.  Oh,  otufoyiid  her  vigilance !  lAnd^ 
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Mr*,  M,  Captain  Absolute — I  know  not  how  to 
apologize  for  her  shocking  rudeniess. 

Cap.  Abs.  So-^^airs  safe,  I  find.  [Aside.}  I  have 
hopes^  madam,  that  time  will  bring  the  young  lady 

Mrs.  M.  O,  there's  nothing  to  be  hoped  for  from 
her !  she's  as  headstrong  as  an  allegory  on  the  banks  of 
Nile. 

lAfdia.  Nay,  madam,  what  do  you  charge  me  with 
now? 

Mrs,  M,  Why,  thou  unblushing  rebel — didn't  you 
tell  this  gentleman  to  his  face,  that  you  loved  another 
better  ? — didn't  you  say  you  never  would  be  his  ? 

l^dia.  No,  madam — ^I  did  not. 

Mrs.  M.  Good  heavens,  what  assurance  !*^Lydia« 
Lydia,  you  ought  to  know  that  lying  don't  become  a 
young  woman  !— Didn't  you  boast  that  Beverley — that 
stroller,  Beverley^ — possessed  yoiu  heart? — Tell  me 
that,  I  say. 

Jl^ydia,  'Tis  true,  ma'am,  and  none  but  Beverley 

Mrs,  M,  Hold  ! — hold,  assurance ! — you  shall  not  be 
so  rude. 

Capi,  Abs,  Nay,  pray,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  don't  stop  the 
young  lady's  speech : — she's  very  welcome  to  talk  thus 
-r~it  does  not  hurt  me  in  the  least,  I  assure  you. 

Mrs,  M,  You  are  too  good.  Captain — too  amiably 
patient; — but  come  with  me,  miss — let  us  see  you 
again  soon,  Captain-^remember  what  we  have  fixed. 

Capt,  Abs,  I  shall,  ma'am. 

Mrs,  M.  Come,  take  a  graceful  leave  of  the  gentle- 
man. 

lydia,  May  every  blessing  wait  on  my  Beverley,  my 
loved  Bev — »^ 

Mrs,  M,  Hussy !  I'll  choak  the  word  in  your  throat ! 
-r— Come  along-— come  along. 

lExeunt  severalfy^-^CATTAis  Absolute  kissing 
Ms  hand  to  Lydia,  Mrs.  Malaprop  siop' 
ping  herJToni  speaking. 
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Scene  IV. — Acre^9  Lodguigt, 
AcRSS  and  Datid  diacavered'^Acwss  at  jmi  dreued. 

Acres.  Indeed,  DaTid— dress  does  make  a- difference, 
Datid. 

David.  Tib  all  in  all,  I  tfaink<— difierence !  why,  an' 
you  were  to  go  now  to  Clod  Hall,  I  am  certain  the  old 
ladv  wouldn't  know  von;  Master  Butler  woold'nt  be- 
lieve  his  own  eyes,  and  Mrs.  Pickle  would  cry,  "  Lard, 
pr^wirre  me  !**  oor  dairy  maid  wookl  come  giggling  to 
the  door,  and  I  warrant  Dolly  Tester,  yoar  hoaour's 
^▼ourite,  would  blush  like  mv  waistcoat -4>ons !  PU 
hold  a  gallon,  there  an't  a  dog  in  the  boose,  but  woald 
bark,  and  I  question  whether  Phi  His  would  wag  a  hair 
of  her  tail! 

Acres.  Ay,  DaTid,  there^  nothing  like  polishing. 

David.  So  I  says  of  your  honour's  boots ;  but  the  bov 
never  heeds  me ! 

ifcref.  But,  Darid,  has  Mr.  De  la  Grace  been  here, 
I  must  rub  up  my  balancing,  and  chasing,  and  boring. 

Dacid.  ril  call  again,  sir. 

Acres.  Do-— and  see  if  there  are  any  letters  for  me  at 
the  Post  Office. 

Darid^  I  will. — ^By  the  mass,  I  can't  help  looking  at 
your  head ! — if  I  hadn't  been  by  at  the  cooking,  I  wish 
I  may  die  if  I  should  have  known  the  dish  again  my- 
self !*  lExii. 
[ AciBs  cmtesfancard,  prmeMag  a  dameiag  stef. 

Acres.  Sink,  slide— c<nipee —Confound  the  first  in- 
Tentors  of  cotillions^  say  I ! — they  are  as  bad  as  algebra, 
to  us  country  gentlemen — ^I  can  walk  a  minuet  easy 
enough,  when  I  am  forced  ! — and  I  hare  been  account- 
ed a  good  stick  in  a  country *dance. — Odds  jiggs  and 
tabors ! — I  nerer  Taloed  yoor  cnM»-orer  two  covpie — 
figure  in — ^nght  and  left — and  Pd  fiiot  it  with  e'er  a 
captain  in  the  conntry  ! — but  these  ontkndish  heathen 
alkmandes  and  coliUioM  are  ^nke  baynad  bk  ! — I  shall 
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neTer  prosper  at  them,  that's  sure — mine  are  true-born 
English  legs — they  don't  understand  their  curs'd  French 
lingo  ! — their  pds  this,  and  pas  that,  and  p^s  t'other  !•*  • 
d — ^me !  my  feet  don't  like  to  be  called  paws ! 

Enier  David. 

David.   Here  is  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger,  to  wait  on 
ybu,  sir. 
Acm.  Show  him  in.  [Exit  David. 

Eruer  Sir  Lucius  OTrioger. 

£irL.  Mr.  Acres,  I  am  delighted  to  embrace  you. 
Acres,  My  dear  Sir  Lucius,  I  kiss  your  hands. 
Sir  jL  Pray,  my  friend,  what  has  brought  you  so  sud- 
denly to  Bath  ? 

Acres.  Taith,  I  have  followed  Cupid's  Jack-a-Lantern, 
and  find  myself  in  a  quagmire  at  last ! — la  short,  I  have 
been  very  ill  used.  Sir  Lucius.  I  don't  choose  to  men- 
tion names,  bat  look  on  me  as  a  very  ill-used  gentle- 
man. 
SUrL,  Pray,  what  is  the  case  ? — I  ask  no  names. 
Acre$.  Mark. me.  Sir  Lucius;  I  fall  as  deep  as  need 
be  in  love  with  a  young  lady*-her  friends  take  my  part 
— ^I  follow  her  to  Bath— tend  word  of  my.  arrival;  and 
receive  answer,  that  the  lady  is  to  be  otherwise  dispos* 
ed  of.   This,  Sir  Lucius^.  I  call  being  ill  used. 

Sir  L.  Very  ill,  upon  my  conscience !— Pray>  can 
you  divine  the.  cause  of  it  ? 

Acre»,   Why  there's  the  matter:   she  has  another 

lover,  one  Beverley,  who,  I  am  told,  is  now  in  Batb.*:^ 

Odds  slanders  and  lies !  he  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

Sir  L.  A  ri?al  in  the;  case,  is  there  ?-«-and  you  think 

he  has  supplanted  you  unfairly  ? 

Aetts,  Unfairly !  to  be  sure  he.  has.    He  never  could 
hwre  done  it  furly. 
SirLn  Then  sure  you  know  what  is  to  be  done  ( 
Acres.  Not  I,  upon  my  soul  i 
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Sir  L.  We  wear  do  swords  here«  but  yoa  aoderstaod 
me} 

AcrtM.  What!  fight  him! 

Sir  L,  Av.  to  be  sure :  what  can  I  mean  else  ? 

Acret.  But  he  has  giTen  me  no  proTocation. 

Sir  £•  Now,  I  think  he  has  given  you  the  greatest 
proTocation  in  the  world.  Can  a  man  commit  a  more 
heinous  offence  against  another  than  to  fdl  in  love  with 
the  same  woman  ?  Oh,  bv  mv  sonl,  it  is  the  most  un- 
pardonable  breach  of  friendship. 

Acta.  Breach  of  friendship !  Ay,  ay ;  but  I  have  no 
acquaintance  with  this  man.  I  never  saw  him  in  my 
life. 

SirL.  That's  no  argument  at  all — he  has  the  less 
right  then  to  take  such  a  liberty. 

Acreg,  'Gad,  thafs  true — I  grow  full  of  angery  Sir 
Lucius! — I  fire  apace  !  odds  hilts  and  blades !  I  find  a 
man  may  have  a  deal  of  valour  in  him,  and  not  know 
it !  But  couldn't  I  contrive  to  have  a  little  right  of  my 
side? 

Sir  L.  What  the  devil  signifies  right;  when  your  ho- 
nour is  concerned  ?  do  you  think,  Achilles,  or  my  little 
Alexander  the  Great,  ever  inquired  where  the  right 
lay  ?  No,  by  my  soul,  they  drew  their  broad  swords,  and 
left  the  lazy  sons  of  peace  to  settle  the  justice  of  it^ 

Acre$.  Your  words  are  a  grenadier's  march  to  my 
heart !  I  believe  courage  must  be  catching  I — I  certainly 
do  feel  a  kind  of  valour  rising  as  it  were — a  kind  of 
courage,  as  I  may  say— odds  flints,  pans,  and  triggers! 
Ill  challenge  him  direcdy. 

Sir  L.  Ah,  my  little  friend !  if  I  had  Blunderbuss 
Hall  here — I  could  show  you  a  range. of  ancestry,  in  the 
OTrigger  line,  that  would  furnish  the  New  Room ; 
every  one  of  whom  had  killed  his  man  ! — ^For  though 
the  mansion-house  and  dirty  acres  have  slipped  through 
my  fingers,  I  thank  heaven  our  honour  and  the  family 
pictures  are  as  fresh  as  ever. 
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'  Acrts,  Oh,  Sir  Lucius !  I  have  had  ancestors  too  ! — 
every  man  of  them  colonel  or  captain  in  the  militia ! — 
odds  balls  and  barrels  1  say  no  more — Vm  braced  for  it. 
•»— The  thunder  of  your  words  has  soured  fhe  milk  of 
human  kindness  in  my  breast ! — Z — ds!  as  the  man  in 
the  play  says,  *'  I  could  do  such  deeds" — 

SirL,  Come,  come ;  there  must  be  no  passion  at  all 
in  the  case — these  things  should  always  be  done  civilly. 

Acres,  I  must  be  in  a  passion.  Sir  Lucius — I  must  he 
in  a  rage — Dear  Sir  Lucius,  let  me  be  in  a  rage,  if  you 
love  me.^— ^ome,  here's  pen  and  paper.  [Sks  down  to 
wriie]  I  would  the  ink  were  red ! — Indite,  I  say,  indite ! 
—How  shall  I  begin!  Odds  bullets  an4  blades!  I'll 
^rite  a  good  bold  hand,  irowever. 

SirL.  Pray,  compose  yourself. 

Acres,  Come— now,  shall  I  begin  with  an  oath  >  Do, 
Sir  Lacius,  let  me  begin  with  a  d — me ! 

Sir  L.  Pho  I  pho  I  do  the  thing  decently,  and  tike  a 
christian'.    Begin  now-^jStr 

Acres,  Thafs  too  civil  by  half. 

Sir  L,  To  prevent  the  coTtfmUm  that  might  arise-^ 

Acres.  Welli 


Sir  L.  From  our  both  addressing  the  same  lady 

Acres,  Ay — there's  the^  reason-«-^ame  /a(fy— Well- 

Sir  L.  /  shall  expect  the  honour  qfyour  company^ 

Acres.  Z-^s  I  Pm  not  asking  him  to  dinner ! 

&rL.  Pray  be  easy. 

Acres,  Well,  then,  honour  qfyour  cotnpany 

Sir  L.  To  settle  our  pretensions — - 

Acres.  Well— — 

Sir  Li,  Let  me  see— ay.  King's  Mead-fields  wil(  do 
-in  King's  Meadrfields. 

Acres.  So,  that's  done. — Well,  I'll  fold  it  up  presently; 
my  own  crest^-a  band  and  dagger,  shall  be  the  seal. 

SirL.  You  see,  now,  this  little  explanation  will  put  a 
stop  at  once  to  all  confusion  or  misunderstanding  that 
might  arise  between  you^ 

VOL.  II.  F 
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Acres,  Ay,  we  fight  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding. 

Sir  L,  Now,  Fll  leave  you  to  fix  your  own  time.-^ 
Take  my  advice,  and  you'll  decide  it  this  evening  if 
you  can ;  then,  let  the  worst  come  of  it,  Hwill  be  off 
your  mind  to-morrow. 

Acres,  Very  true. 

Sir  Z«.  So  I  shall  see  nothing  more  of  you,  unless  it 
be  by  letter,  till  the  evening.-^I  would  do  myself  th« 
honour  to  carry  your  message;  but,  to  tell  you  a  secret, 
I  believe  I  shall  have  just  such  another  affair  on  my  own 
hands.  There  is  a  gay  captain  here,  who  put  a  jest  on 
me  lately,  at  the  expense  of  my  country,  and  I  only 
want  to  fall  in  with  the  gentleman,  to  call  him  out. 

Acres,  By  my  valour,  I  should  like  to  see  you  fight 
first !  Odds  life,  I  should  like  to  tee  you  kill  him,  if  it 
was  only  to  get  a  little  lesson  ! 

SirL.  I  shall  be  very  proud  of  instructing  you."-*- 
Well,  for  the  presents— but  remember  now,  when  you 
meet  your  antagonist,  do  every  thing  in  a  mild  and 
agreeable  manner. — Let  your  courage  be  as  keen,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  as  polished,  as  your  sword. 

[Exeuat  severalfy. 


ACT  IV. 


Scene  L — Across  Lodgings, 
Acres  and  David. 
Dmnd.  Then  by  the  mass,  sir,  I  would  do  no  such 
thing !— ne'er  a  Sir  Lucius  OTrigger  in  the  kingdom 
shpuld  make  me  fight,  when  I  waVt  so  minded.  Oous! 
whajt  will  the  old  lady  say,  when  she  hears  o't ! 

Acres-  But  my  bpuour,  David,  my  honour !  I  must  be 
very  carpfpl  of  n^y  honour. 

David.  Ay,  by  the  mass !  and  I  would  be  very  cart- 
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fol  of  it,  and  I  think  in  retnrn  my  honour  couldn't  do 
less  than  to  be  very  careful  of  nie. 

Jcres,  Odds  blades !  David,  no  gentleman  will  ever 
risk  the  loss  of  his  honour ! 

David,  I  say,  then,  it  would  be  but  civil  in  honour 
ikever  to  risk  the  loss  of  a  gentleman.^Look  ye,  master, 
this  honour  seems  to  me  to  be  a  marvellous  false  friend, 
ay,  truly,  a  very  courtier-like  servant. — Put  the  case,  I 
was  a  gentleman,  (which,  thank  God,  no  one  can  say  of 
me);  well-^my  honour  makes  me  quarrel  with  another 
gentleman  of  my  acquaintance.— So— we  fight  (Plea* 
sant  enough  that)  Boh ! — I  kill  him— -(the  more's  my 
luck).  Now,  pray  who  gets  the  profit  of  it  ?— i-why,  my 
honour. — But  put  the  case  that  he  kills  me !  by  the 
mass !  I  go  to  the  worms,  and  my  honour  whips  over  to 
my  enemy. 

jicres.  No,  David,  in  that  case !-— Odds  crowns  and 
laurels  !  your  honour  follows  you  to  the  grave* 

David.  Now,  that's  just  the  place  where  I  could  make 
a  shift  to  do  without  it. 

Acres,  Z^-ds !  David,  you  are  a  coward !— It  doesn't 
become  my  valour  to  listen  to  you. — What,  shall  I  dis« 
grace  my  ancestors? — Think  of  that  David — think 
what  it  would  be  to  disgrace  my  ancestors  I 

David.  Under  favour,  the  surest  way  of  not  disgrace 
ing  them,  is  to  keep  as  long  as  you  can  out  of  their 
company.  Look  ye  now,  master,  to  go  to  them  in  such 
hast&^-^with  an  ounce  of  lead  in  your  brains — I  should 
think  it  might  as  well  be  let  alone.  Our  ancestors  are 
very  good  kind  of  folks ;  but  they  are  the  last  people  I 
should  choose  to  have  a  visiting  acquaintance  with. 

Acres.  But,  David,  now,  you  don't  think  there  is  such 
very,  very>  very  great  danger,  hey  ?  odds  life !  people 
often  fight  without  any -mischief  done! 

David,  By  the  nrpass,  I  think  'tis  ten  to  one  against 
you  !*— OonsI  hbre  to  meet  some  lion-headed  fellow,  I 
warrant,  with  his  d — ^ned  double-barrelled  swords,  and 
eut-and-thnut  pistols!   Lord  bl«Ba  W.  W  xsa^^  "o^^ 
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tremble  to  think  o't  *  thoae  be  such  desperate  bloody^ 
minded  weapons !  well,  I  never  could  abide  them  !-^ 
from  a  child  I  never  could  fancy  them!— rl  suppose 
there  an't  been  so  merciless  a  beast  in  the  world  as  your 
loaded  pistol ! 

Acres,  Z — ds !  I  wonH  be  afraid—- odds  fire  and  fury ! 

you  shan't  make  me  afraid. ^Here  is  the  challenge^ 

and  I  have  sent  for  my  dear  friend^  Jack  Absolute,  to 
carry  it  for  me. 

David,  Ay,  i'the  name  of  mischief,  let  him  be  the 
messenger. — For  my  part,  I  wouldn't  lend  a  hand  to 
it  for  the  best  horse  in  your  stable.  By  the  mass  I  it 
don't  look  like  another  letter  ! — it  is,  as  I  may  say,  a  . 
designing  and  malicious  looking  letter ! — and  I  warrant 
smells  of  gunpowder  like  a  soldier's  pouch  l^Oons !  I 
wouldn't  swear  it  mayn't  go  off! 

Acres.  Out,  you  poltroon !  you  han't  the  valour  of  a 
grasshopper.  . 

David,  Well,  I  say  no  more — ^'twill  he  sad  news,  to 

be  sure,  at  Clod  Ha11!»-but  I  ha' done. — How  Phillts 

will  howl,  when  she  hears  of  it! — ay,  poor  bitch,  she 

little  thinks  what  shooting  her  master's  going  after ! — 

and  I  warrant  old  Crop,  who  has  carried  your  honour, 

field  and  road,  these  ten  years,  will  curse  the  hour  he 

was  born!  [Whinq)€Hng*_ 

Acres.  It' won't  do,  David^I  am  determined  to  fight 

«— so  get  along,  you  coward,  while  I'm  in  the  mind. 

David,  Good  b'ye,  master.  •    [Whinq>ering, 

Acres.  Get  along,  you  cowardly,  dastardly,  croaking 

raven.  [Exit  David. 

Enter  Captain  Absolute. 
Capt.  Abs,  What's  the  matter.  Bob  ? 
Acres.  A  vile,  sheep-hearted  blockhead  ! — If  I  hadn't 
the  valour  of  St.  George,  and  the  dragon  to  boot  . 

Capt.  Abs.  But  what  did  you  want,  with  me.  Bob  ? 
Acres.  Oh ! — there —  [Gives  him  the  challeng/e. 

Capt.  Abs.    To  Ensign  Beverly.   Sor-what's  going  on 
pow!  [Aside*]  yft\\fYth9i*%  thin  i 
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Acres,  A  challenge ! 

Capt.  Abs.  Indeed ! — Why,  you  won*t  fight  him;  will 
you.  Bob  ? 

AcT€8,  'Egad,  but  I  will.  Jack.— Sir  Lucius  haa 
wrought  me  to  it.  He  has  left  me  full  of  rage— -and  Pll 
fight  this  evening,  that  so  much. good  passion  mayn't 
be  wasted. 

Capt.Abf,  But  what  have  I  to  do  with  this  ?   . 

Acres.  Why,  as  I  think  you  know  something  of  this 
fellow,  I  want  you  to  find  him  out  for  me,  and  give  him 
this  mortal  defiance. 

Copt,  Ahs.  Well,  give  it  me,  and  trust  me  he  gets  it. 

Acres.  Thank  you,  my  dear  friend,  my  dear  Jack ; 
but  it  is  giving  you  a  great  deal  6f  trouble. 

Capt.  Abs.  Not  in  the  least — I  beg  you  won't  mention 
it.-^No  trouble  in  the  world,  I  assure  you. 

Acres,  You  are  very  kind. What  it  is  to  have  a 

friend ! — you  couldn't  be  my  second,  could  you.  Jack  ? 

Capi*  Absr  Why  no.  Bob— not  in  this  afiTair— it  would 
not  be  quite  so  proper. 

Acres.  Well,  then  I  must  get  my  friend.  Sir  Lucius. 
I  shall  have  your  good  wishes,  however.  Jack. 
Caps.  Abs,  Whenever  he  meeti  you,  believe  me. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  is  below  inquiring  for 
the  Captain. 

Copt.  Abs.  I'll  come  instantly.  Well,  my  little  hero, 
iaecess  attend  you.  [Going. 

Acres.  Stay,  stay.  Jack. — If  Beverley  should  ask  you 
whatHcind  of  a  man  your  friend  Acres  is,  do  tell  him  I 
aiii  a  dcfvil  of  a  fellow — will  you.  Jack  ? 

Capi.Abs.  To  be  sure  I  shall.  I'll  say  you  are  a 
deteimiped  dog — hey.  Bob  ? 

Acres.  Ay,  do;'^d— tind  if  that  frightens  him,  'egad, 
perhapi^  he  mayn't  come.  So  teM  him  I  genelraHy  kill 
a  man  a  week ;  will  yoa>  Jack  ? 

f2 
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Ce^t.  Abs.  I  will,  I  will;  Pll  say  you4ire  called,  in 
the  coyntry,  "  Fighting  Bob." 

Acres.  Right,  right — 'tis  all  to  prevent  mischief;  for 
I  don't  want  to  take  his  life,  if  I  clear  my  honour. 

Capt  Abs.  No ! — that's  very  kind  of  you. 

Acres,  Why,  you  don't  wish  me  to  kill  him,  do  you. 
Jack? 

Capt.-  Ahs,  No,  upon  my  soul,  I  do  not.  But  a  devil 
of  a  fellow,  hey  ?  [Goiv^, 

Acres.  True,  true — ^But  stay — slay.  Jack — ^you  may 
add,  that  you  never  saw  me  in  such  a  rage  before — a 
most  devouring  rage ! 

Capt,  Ahs,  I  will,  I  will. 

Acres.  Remember,  Jack — a  determined  dog ! 

Capt.  Ahs.  Ay,  ay, ''  Fighting  Bob." 

[Exew/U  severaUy. 


Scene  11. — Mrs.  Malapropos  Lodgings. 

Mrs.  Malaprop  and  Lydia. 

Mrs.  M.  Why,  thou  perverse  one  I — tell  me  what 
you  can  object  to  himP-^Isn't  he  a  handsome  man  ? 
— tell  me  that. — A  genteel  man  ?  a  pretty  figure  of  a 
man? 

lAfdia,  She  little  thinks  whom  she  is  praising! 
[Aiide.']  So  is  Beverley,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  M.  No  caparisons,  miss,  if  you  please. — Capa- 
risons don't  become  a  young  woman. — No!  Captain. 
Absolute  is  indeed  a  fine  gentleman. 

lAfdia,  Ay,  the  Captain  Absolute  you  have  seen. 

[A^de, 

Mrs.  M.  Then  he'i^  so  well  bred ;-— so  full  of  alacrity 

and  adulation  ! — I  protest,  when  I  saw  him,  I  thought 

of  what  Hamlet  says  in  the  .play  :^'*  Hesperian  curls — 

ibe  front  of  Job  himself  !-—aa  eye,  like  March,  to 

threaten  at  command !— ^  ilta&i^ii,  W^Kft^ni  VL^vasn^  i 
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new" — Something  about  kissing — on  a  hill— however, 
the  similitude  struck  me  directly. 

L^dia»  How  enraged  sheMl  be  presently^  when  she 
discovers  her  mistake  !  [Aside, 

Enter  Servant, 

Serv,  Sir  Anthony  and  Captain  Absolute  are  below, 
ma'am. 

Mrs,  M.  Show  them  up  here.  [Exit  Servant.]  Now, 
Lydia,  I  insist  on  your  behaving  as  becomes  a  yonng 
woman. — Show  your  good  breeding,  at  least,  though 
you  have  forgot  your  duty. 

Lydia,  Madam,  I  have  told  you  my  resolution  !^I 
shall  not  only  give  him  no  encouragement,  but  I  won't 
even  speak  to,  or  look  at  him. 

[Flirts  herself  into  a  chair,  with  her  face  from  the 
door. 

Enter  Sir  Anthony  and  Captain  Absolute. 

Sir.  Anih,  Here  we  are,  Mrs.  Malaprop ;  come  to 
mitigate  the  frowns  of  unrelenting  beauty,^-and  diffi* 
eulty  enough  I  had  to  bring  this  fellow — I  don't  know 
what's  the  matter ;  but  if  I  had  not  held  him  by  force, 
he'd  have  given  me  the  slip. 

Mrs,  M,  You  have  infinite  trouble.  Sir  Anthony,  ia 
the  affiiir. — ^I  am  ashamed  for  the  cause ! .  Lydia,  Lydia, 
rise,  I  beseech  you ! — pay  your  respects !  [Aside  to  her. 
.  Sir  4^^"  ^  hope,  madam,  that  Miss  Languish  has ' 
reflected  on  the  worth  of  this  gentleman,  and  the  regard 
due  to  her  aunt's  choice,  and  my  alliance.-^Now,  Jack, 
speak  to  her.  [Aside  to  him. 

Copt.  Abs.  What  the  devil  shall  I  do !  [Aside.]— Yon 
see,  sir,  she  won't  even  look  at  me  whilst  you  are  here.* 
—I  knew  she  wouldn't !— I  told  you  so— Let  me  entreat 
you,  srr,  to  leave  us  together ! 

[Captain  Absolute  seem^  to  eipostu\ait'ttj\VK\«» 
/b/Aer. 
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L^dia,  [Aside,]  I  wonder  I  ha'nt  heard  my  aunt 
exclaim  yet !  sure  she  can't  have  looked  at  him !  per- 
haps their  regimentals  are  alike^  and  she  is  something 
blind. 

Sir  Anth,  I  say^  sir,  I  won't  stir  a  foot  yet. 

Mrs.  M,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Sir  Anthony,  that  my 
affluence  over  my  niece  is  very  small. — ^Tum  round, 
Lydia,  I  blush  for  you !  [Aside  to  her. 

Sir  Anth»  May  I  not  flatter  myself,  that  Miss  Lan- 
guish will  assign  what  cause  of  dislike  she  can  have  to 
my  son  ! — why  don't  you  begin.  Jack  ^ — Speak,  you 
puppy — speak  !  [Aside  to  Atmi. 

Mrs.  M.  It  is  impossible.  Sir  Anthony,  she  can  have 
any. — She  will  not  say  she  has. — Answer,  hussy !  why 
don't  you  answer  ?  [Aside  to  her. 

Sir  AiUh,  Then,  madam,  I  trust  that  a  childish  and 
hasty  predilection  will  be  no  bar  to  Jack's  happiness.— 
Z — <i8 !  sirrah  !  why  don't  you  speak  ?       [Aside  to  him* 

l^dia,  [AsideJ]  I  think  my  lover  seems  as  little  in* 
clined  to  conversation  as  myself. — How  strangely  blind 
luy  aunt  must  be ! 

Cupt.  Abs.  Hem!  hem !  Madamr-rhem !  [Absolute 
aittmpts  to  speak,  then  returns  to  Sir  Anthoiny]— 'Faith ! 
•ir,  I  am  so  confounded  ! — and  so— so— confused  I — I 
told  you  I  should  be  so,  sir,— I  knew  it. — ^The — the — 
tremor  of  my  passion  entirely  takes  away  my  presence 
of  mind. 

Sir  Anth,  But  it  don't  take  away  your  voice,  fool, 
does  it } — Gro  up,  and  speak  to  her'  directly ! . 
,    .  [Absoluts  tnakes  signs  to  Mrs.  Malaprop,  to 

/..  . leave  them  together. 

Mrs.  M.  Sir  Anthony,  shall  we  leave  them  together  } 
— ^Ah !  you  stubborn  little  vixen !  [Aside  to  her. 

Sir  Anth.  Not  yet,  ma'am,  not  yet ! — ^what  the  devil 
are  you  at  ?  unlock  your  jaws,  sirrah,  or 

[Aside  to  him. 

Capi.  Ahs.  [Ihavit  near  lriB\K.'\  T^ow  Vi^Vti  ^^ 
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she  may  be  too  sullen  to  look  round ! — I  must  disgpuise 
my  voice.  [Aside.^^Speaks  in  a  low  hoarse  tone,"] — Will- 
not  Miss  Languish  lend  an  ear  to  the  mild  accents  of 
true4ove? — Will  not-^— 

Sir  Aruh.  What  the  devil  ails  the  fellow? — Why 
don't  you  speak  out  ? — not  stand  croaking  like  a  frog 
in  a  quinsey ! 

•    Capt.'Abs,  The — the — excess  of  my  awe,  and  my — 
my — my  modesty,  quite  cboak  me ! 

Sir  Aruk.  Ah!  your  modesty  again  i—^Pll  tell  you 
what.  Jack;  if  you  don't  speak  out  directly,  and  glibly 
too,  I  shall  be  in  such  a  rage ! — Mrs.  Malaprop,  I  wish 
th^  lady  would  favour  us  with  something  more  than  a 
side-front  [Mrs.  Malaprop  seems  to  chide  Lydia. 

Capt,  Ah$,  So ! — all  will  out,  I  see ! 

[Goes  up  to  Lydia,  speaks  sqftly. 
Be  not  surprised,  my  Lydia,  suppress  all  suprise  at 
present. 

Lnfdia,  [Aside."]  Heav'ns!  'tis  Beverley's  voice! — 
Sure  he  can^t  have  imposed  on  Sir  Anthony  too ! 

[Looks  round  by  degrees,  then  starts  up. 
Is  this  possible ! — my  Beverley ! — how  can  this  be  ? — 
my  Beverley  ? 

Capt.  Abs.  Ah !  'tis  all  over !  [Aside. 

Sir  Anth.  Beverley ! — the  devil — Beverley ! — What 
ean  the  girl  mean  ?— rThis  is  my  son.  Jack  Absolute. 

Mrs.  M.  For  shame,  hussy  I  for  shame ! — ^your  head 
runs  so  on  that  fellow,  that  you  have  him  always  in 
your,  eyes ! — ^beg  Captain  Absolute's  pardon  directly. 

Lydia,  I  see  no  Captain  Absolute,  but  my  loved 
Bevjerley ! 

Sir  Anth.  Z  >  ■  ds !  the  girl's  madi — her  brain's 
turned  by  reading ! 

Mn»  M.  O'  my  conscitnce,  I  believe  so !— what  do 
you  mean    by  Beverley,   hussy ?^You  saw  Captain 
Absolute  before  to-day;  there  he  ia— ^o>ax  VN^'Sd^^> 
that  shall  be.  . 


^ 
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lydia.  With  all  my  soul,  ma'am — ^when  I  refiise  my 
Beverley 

Sir  .^ruh.  Oh !  she's  as  mad  as  Bedlam ! — or  has  this 
fellow  been  playing  us  a  rogue's  trick ! — Come  here, 
sirrah,  who  the  devil  are  you  ? 

Capt.  Aba,  'Faith,  sir,  I  am  not  quite  clear  myself ; 
but  I'll  endeavour  to  recollect. 

Sir  .  nth.  Are  you  my  son  or  not?— answer  for  your 
mother,  you  dog,  if  you  won't  for  me. 

Mrs.  M.  Ay,  sir,  who  are  you  ?  O  mercy  !  I  begin 
to  suspect  !-^ 

Capt,  Abs.  Ye  powers  of  impudence,  befriend  me  ! 
lAnde.]  Sir  Anthony,  most  assuredly  I  am  your  v^ife's 
son ;  and  that  I  sincerely  believe  myself  to  be  yours 
also,  I  hope  my  duty  has  always  shown.— Mrs.  Mala-^ 
prop,  I  am  your  most  respectful  admirer — and  shall  be 
proud  to  add  affectionate  nephew. — I  need  not  tell  ray 
Lydia,  that  she  sees  her  faithful  Beverley,  who,  know- 
ing the  singular  generosity  of  her  temper,  assumed  that 
name,  and  a  station,  which  ha&  proved  a  test  of  the 
most  disinterested  love,  which  he  now  hopes  to  enjoy  in 
a  more  elevated  character. 

L^dia.  So !-— there  will  be  no  elopement  afler  all ! 

'[Sullenly. 

Sir  Antk.  Upon  my  soul.  Jack,  thou  art  a  very  im- 
pudent fellow !  To  do  you  justice,  I  think  I  never  saw 
a  piece  of  more  consummate  assurance ! 

Capt,  Ab9.  Oh,  you  flatter  me,  sir, — you  compliment 
"—'tis  nay  modesty  yon  know,  sir — ^my  modesty,  that 
has  stood  in  my  way. 

Sir  Anth.  Well,  I  am  glad  you  are  not  the  dull,  in- 
flensible  varlet  you  pretended  to  be,  however ! — ^I'm 
glud  you  have  made  a  fool  of  your  father,  you  dog-^- 
I  am  >  "So  this  was  your  penitence,  your  duty,  and 
obedience! — I  thought  it  was  d— 'n'd  sudden — ^Yoa 
never  heard  their  names  before,  not  you  !— What,  the 
Jjanguishes  of  Worcestershire,  hey? — if  you    could 
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please  me  ia  the  afHiir,  'twas  dl  you  desired !-— Ah ! 
you  dissembling  villain ! — What!  [Pointing to  ImYDia.J 
she  squints,  don't  she  ? — a  little  red«haired  girl ! — ^hey  ? 
— Why,  you  hypocritical  young  rascal — I  wonder  you 
a'n't  ashamed  to  hold  up  your  head  I 

Capt,  Abs,  Tis  with  difficulty^  sir— I  am  confused- 
very  much  confused,  as  you  must  perceive. 

Mrs.  M.  O  lud !  Sir  Anthony  {•^^a  new  light  breaks 
in  upon  me! — hey! — how!  what!  Captain,  did  you 
write  the  letters,  then  ? — What!— am  I  to  thank  you 
for  the  elegant  compilation  of  "  an  old  weather-beaten 
she-dragon*'— hey ? — O  mercy! — was  it  you.  that  re* 
fleeted  on  my  parts  of  speech  ?  . 

Capt,  Abs,  Dear  sir !  my  modesty  will  be  overpowered 
at  last,  if  you  don't  assist  me. — I  shall  certainly  not  be 
able  to  stand  it ! 

Sir  Anth.  Come,  come,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  we  must  forget 
and  forgive ;— odds  life !  matters  have  taken  so  clever  a 
turn  all  of  a  sudden,  that  I  could  find  in  my  heart,  to 
be  so  good-humoured !  and  so  gallant  !--hey  1  Mrs, 
Malaprop!  V* 

Mrs.  M.  Well,  Sir  Anthony,  since  you  desire  it,  we , 
will  not  anticipate  the  past ; — so  mind,  young  people— 
our  retrospection  will  now  be  all  to  the  future. 

Sir  Anth.  Come,  we  must  leave  them  together ;  Mrs. 
Malaprop,  they  long  to  fly  into  each  other's  arms,  I 
warrant  !-^Jack-^isn't  the  cheek  as  I  said,  hey  ?-*-and 
the  eye,  you  rogue ! — and  the  lip — hey 7  Come,  Mrs* 
Malaprop,  we^U  not  disturb  their  tenderness — ^theirs  is 
the  tinie  of  life  for  happiness !  ■  **  youth's  the  semson 
tnadeforjoy" — [Sings.] — hey ! — Odds  'life !  I'm  in  such 
spirits,— I  don't  know  what  I  could  not  do !— Permit 
me,  ma'am  [Gives  his  hand  to  Mrs.  Malaprop^ 
[StngsJ]  ToMe-rol— 'gad  I  should  like  to  have  a  little 
fooling  myself— »Tol-de-rol !  de*rol ! 

[Exit  singing,  and  handing  Mrs.  MAtAPROP^ 
Ltdia  ss0[^suUenly  in  the  ehair,    > 
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Capi.  Abi.  So  much  thought  bodes  me  no  good 
[Aside.] — So  grave,  Lydia ! 

l^dia.  Sir! 

Capi,Ah9.  So!  egad!  I  thought  as  much! — that 
d — ned  monosyllable  has  froze  me!  \^Aside.'] — What, 
Lydis^  now  that  we  are  as  happy  in  our  friends'  con- 
sent, as  in  our  mutual  vows 

Jjfdia,  Friends'  eonsent,  indeed  !  [Petviskly. 

Capi.  Ab9.  Come,  come,  we  must  lay  aside  some  of 
our  romance — a  little  wealth  and  comfort  may  be  en- 
dured after  all.  And  for  your  fortune,  the  lawyers 
shall  make  such  settlements  as 

L^dia.  Lawyers !  I  hate  lawyers ! 

Capi.  Aim,  Nay,  then,  we  will  not  wait  for  their 
lingering  forms,  but  instantly  procure  the  license^ 
and 

I^dia.  The  license ! — ^I  hate  license  I 

Capi.  Abs.  Oh,  my  love !  be  not  so  unkind ! — thiB 
let  me  entreat [Knedhig. 

I^fdia.  Pshaw ! — what  signifies  kneeling,  when  you 
kaow  I  must  have  you  ? 

Capi.  Abt.  [Rishig.l  Nay,  madam,  there  shall  be  no 
constraint  upon  your  inclinations,  I  promise  you. — If  I 
have  lost  your  heart, — I  resign  the  rest.— ^Gad,  1  mnak 
try  what  a  little  spirit  will  do.  {Aside. 

lAf£a,  [12tnitg.]  Then,  sir,  let  me  tell  you,  the  in* 
ttrest  you  had  there  was  acquired  by  a  mean,  unmanly, 
imposition,  and  deserves  the  punishment  of  fraud.-— 
What,  yoo-  have  been  treating  me  like  a  child ! — 
humouring  my  romance !  and  laughing,  I  suppose,  at 
your  success ! 

( api.  Ahs.  You  wrong  me,  Lydia,  you  wrong  rae-^ 
only  hear 

I^ia.  So,  while  I  fondly  imagined  we  were  deceiv. 

ing  my  relations,  and  flattered  myself  that  I  should 

outwit  and  incense  them  all— behold  my  hopes  are  to 

be  crushed  at  once^  ^y  my  aoaAt?^  ctyascBX^^^'^Y^x^^^ 
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tion*— and  I  am  myself  the  only  dupe  at  last !  [  Walking 
about  in  a  A^a*.]— But  here,  sir,  here  is  the  picture— 
Beverley's  picture !  [Taking  a  mimaiurefrom  her  bosornJ] 
which  I  have  worn,  night  and  day,  in  spite  of  threats 
and  entreaties !— There,  sir,  [Flings  it  to  him!\  and  be 
assured,  I  throw  the  original  from  my  heart  as  easily. 

Capt,  Ahs.  Nay,  nay,  ma'am,  we  will  not  differ  as 
to  that— here,  [Taking  out  a  picture.']  here  is  Miss 
Lydia  Languish-— what  a  difference! — ay,  there  is 
the  heavenly  assenting  smile,  that  first  gave  soul  and 
spirit  to  my  hopes! — those  are  the  lips,  which  sealed  a 
vow,  as  yet  scarce  dry  in  Cupid's  calendar ; — and  there 
the  half  resentful  blush,  that  would  have  checked  the 
ardour  of  my  thanks. — Well,  all  that's  past ; — all  over 
indeed! — There,  madam— ^in  beauty,  that  copy  is  not 
equal  to  you,  but  in  my  mind,  its  merit  over  the 
original,  in  being  still  the  same,  is  such — that — I  cannot 
find  in  my  heart  to  part  with  it.  [Puts  it  up  again. 

lAfdia,  [SqAeningJ]  'Tis  your  own  doing,  sir — I,  I,  I 
suppose  yon  are  perfectly  satisfied. 

Capt,  Ahs.  Oh,  most  certainly — sure  now,  this  is 
much  better  than  being  in  love  ! — ha!  ha!  ha! — there's 
some  spirit  in  this! — What  signifies  breaking  some 
scores  of  solemn  promises ; — all  that's  of  no  conse- 
quence, you  know. — ^To  be  sure  people  will  say,  that 
Miss  didn't  know  her  own  mind — but  never  mind  that : 
—or,  perhaps,  they  may  be  ill-natured  enough  to  hint, 
that  the  gentleman  grew  tired  of  the  lady,  and  forsook 
her — but  don't  let  that  fret  you. 

Lydia,  There's  no  bearing  this  insolence ! 

[Bursts  into  tears. 

Enter  Mrs.  Malaprop  and  Sir  Anthony. 

Mrs.  M.  [Enterir^.']  Come,  we  must  interrupt  your 
billing  and  cooing  awhile. 

Lydia.  This  is  worse  than  your  lte^cU^\^  ^\A  ^^^^>x« 
you  base  mgnte.  \^Ww^« 
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Sir  Antk.  What  the  devil's  the  matter  now  ! — Z — ds  I 
Mrs.  Maluprop,  this  is  the  oddest  billing  and  cooing  I 
ever  heard  ! — but  what  the  deuce  is  the  meaning  of  it  ? 
— rm  quite  astonished  ! 

(  apt.  i4^.  Ask  the  lady,  sir. 

Alls.  3/.  Oh,  mercy ! — I'm  quite  analys'd,  for  my 
pari ! — why,  Lydia,  what  is  the  reason  of  this? 

I^iiiu.  Ask  the  gentleman,  ma'am. 

;Si>  Anth.  Z — ds  I  I  shall  be  in  a  phrensy ! — why. 
Jack,  you  are  not  come  out  to  be  any  one  else,  are  yoa  ? 

Mrs.  Al.  Ay,  sir,  there's  no  more  trick,  is  there  ? 
— you  are  not,  like  Cerberus,  three  gentlemen  at  once, 
are  you  ? 

( tf/m.  Abs  You'll  not  let  me  speak — I  say  the  lady 
can  account  lor  this  much  better  than  I  can. 

Ljtdia.  Ma'am,  you  once  commanded  me  never  to 
think  of  Beverley  again — there  is  the  man — I  now  obey 
you : — for,  from  this  moment,  I  renounce  him  for  ever. 

[£nt  Lydia. 

Mrs.  .V.  O  mercy  and  miracies!  what  a  tnm  here  is 
—why  sar^.  Captain,  you  haven\  behaved  disrespect- 
&llv  to  mv  niece  r 

:^  jNdL  Ha!  ba!  ha!~ba!  ha!  ba l—now  1  see  it 
— Hji!  ha!  ha! — now  I  see  it — ^yoa  have  been  tow 
liveK\  JjK'k. 

1  ^.  Ah.  Nay.  sir.  ttp<!«i  my  won! 

^^  .i»ik«  Cooae»  IM  iyin^.  Jjtck — Fan  sore  Ywacs  soi, 

.^  fK      «  O  iiid !  Sir  AnUMttv  1 — O  fc,  Captj 

Cwcr^.  .iM.  ITpiMi  nsy  :Mci,  nui*.ui 


Sk?i«^rj^  mjL*  iS«ay*  iKp^u>esi. — Hx!  Li '  bi!  pc»:<'  riisl* 
Lvvsvi! — «iv  w«>i«  toijiftceaKC  her.  v.tL  oc^  vi« 
hi*<! 

04»c*  -*!♦.  By  iiX  UMC"*  ^vc.  sir 

5tr  .twrL  JI— <*'  av  2c  3d:c««  I  SiCs  v"ns — Mtl 
X44^f09p  sOkaLl  nuiae  yvor  pence. — ^Y*&  3u&k 
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his  peace,  Mrs.  Malaprop : — you  must  tell  her,  'tis 
Jack's  way — tell  her,  'tis  all  our  ways — ^it  runs  in  the 
blood  of  our  family ! — Come,  away.  Jack,  hai  ha !  ha! 
Mrs.  Malaprop— -a  young  villain  !  [Ptishes  him  out, 

Mrs.  M.  Oh,  Sir  Anthony  !—0  fie.  Captain  1 

\_EjeurU  severally. 


Scene  III. — The  North  Parade. 

Enter  Sir  Lucius  OTrigger. 

Sir  L.  I  wonder  where  this  Captain  Absolute  hides 
himself. — Upon  my  conscience! — these  officers  are 
always  in  one's  way,  in  love  affairs: — L  remember  I 
might  have  married  Lady  Dorothy  Carmine,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  a  little  rogue  of  a  Major,  who  ran  away 
with  her  before  she  could  get  sight  of  me! — And  I 
wonder  what  it  is  the  ladies  can  see  in  them,  to  be  so 
fond  of  them — unless  it  be  a  touch  of  the  old  serpent  in 
them,  that  makes  the  little  creatures  be  caught,  like 
vipers,  with  a  bit  of  red  cloth. — Hah,  isn't  this  the 
Captain  coming? — 'faith  it  is! — ^There  is  a  probability 
of  succeeding  about  that  fellow,  that  is  mighty  provok- 
in !  who  the  dievil  is  he  talking  to  ?  ^Steps  aside. 

Enter  Captain  Absolute. 

Capt.  Abs.  To  what  fine  purpose  have  I  been  plot- 
ting! a  noble  reward  for  all  my  schemes,  upon  my 
soul! — a  little  gipsy! — I  did  not  think  her  so  d; — n'd 
absurd  either. — ^'Sdeath,  I  never  was  in  a  worse  hu- 
mour in  all  my  life! — I  could  cut  my  own  throat,  or 
any  other >  person's,  with  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the 
world ! 

Sir  L.  O,  .'faith !  I'm  in  the  luck  of  it. — I  never 
could  have  found  him  in. a  sweeter  temper  for  my  pur- 
pose— to  be  sure  I'm  just  come  in  the  nick  !  now  to  enter 
into  conversation  with  him,  and  so  quarrel  genteely. 
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[Sir  Lucius  goes  tip  to  Absolute.] — with  regard  to  that 
matter^  Captaio^  I  mast  beg  leave  to  differ  in  opinion 
with  you. 

Capt,  Abs.  Upon  my  word,  then,  you  must  be  a  very 
subtle  disputant : — because,  sir,  I  happened  just  then 
to  be  giving  no  opinion  at  all. 

Sir  L.  That's  no  reason. — For,  give  me  leave  to  tell 
you,  a  man  may  think  an  untruth,  as  well  as  speak  one. 

Capt,  Abs,  Very  true,  sir ;  but  if  a  man  never  utters 
his  thoughts,  I  should  think  they  might  stand  a  chance 
of  escaping  controversy. 

Sir  L,  Then,  sir,  you  differ  in  opinion  with  me, 
which  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

Capu  Abs.  Harkye,  Sir  Lucius,  what  you  can  drive 
at,  unless  you  mean  to  quarrel  with  me,  I  cannot  con* 
ceive ! 

Sir  L,  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir,  for  the  quickness  of 
your  apprehension  ;  IBowing,"]  you  have  named  the  very 
thing  I  would  be  at. 

dipt.  Abs,  Very  well,  sir, — I  shall  certainly  not  balk 
your  inclinations— -but  I  should  be  glad  you  would 
please  to  explain  your  motives. 

Sir  L,  Pray,  sir,  be  easy — the  quarrel  is  a  very 
pretty  quarrel,  as  it  stands— we  should  only  spoil  it, 
by  trying  to  explain  it— However,  your  memory  is 
very  short— or  you  could  not  have  forgot  an  affront 
you  passed  on  me  within  this  week.*— So,  no  more,  but 
name  your  time  and  place. 

Capi.  Abs  Well,  sir,  since  you  are  so  bent  on  it,  the 
sooner  the  better ; — let  it  be  this  evening— here  by  the 
Spring  Gardens. — We  shall  scarcely  be  interrupted. 

Sir  L.  Taith !  that  same  interruption,  in  affairs  of 
this  nature,  shows  very  great  ill  breeding.  ■  I  don't 
know  what's  the  reason,  but  in  England,  if  a  thing  of 
this  kind  gets  wind,  people  make  such  a  pother,  that 
a  gentleman  can  never  fight  in  peace  and  quietness. — 
However,  if  it'a  the  saiae  to  ^o\j,Cw^\i\tk,\i5wsviA\s^k^ 
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it  as  a  particular  kindness,  if  you'd  let  us  meet  in  King's 
Mead-fields,  as  a  little  business  will  call  me  there  about 
six.o-clock,  and  I  may  dispatch  both  matters  at  once. 

Capt,  Abs.  'Tis  the  same  to  me,  exactly,— -A  little 
after  six,  then,  we  will  discuss  this  matter  more  se- 
riously. 

Sir  L.  If  you  please,  sit  j  there  will  be  very  pretty 
small-sword  light,  though  it  won't  do  for  a  long  shot- — 
So  that  matter's  settled  !  and  my  mind's  at  ease.  {Exit. 

JErUer  Faulklano,  meeting  Ca|*tain  Absolute. 

Capt.  Abs.  Well  met. — I  was  going  to  look  for  you, 
— Oh,  Faulkland!  all  the  demons  of  spite  and  dis- 
appointment have  conspired  against  me !  I'm  so  vexed, 
that  if  I  had  not  the  prospect  of  a  resource,  in  being 
knocked  o'the  head  by  and  by,  I  should  scarce  have 
spirits  to  tell  you  the  cause. 

FaiUk.  What  can  you  mean  ? — —Has  Lydia  changed 
her  mind  ? — I  should  have  thought  hei*  duty  and  in- 
clination would  now  have  pointed  to  the  same  object. 

Capt,  Abs,  Ay,  just  as  the  eyes  do  of  a  person  who 
squints : — when  her  love-eye  was  fixed  on  mfe — t'other 
— her  eye  of  duty,  was  finely  obliqued : — but  when 
duty  bid  her  point  that  the  same  way — off'  t'other 
turned  on  a  swivel,  and  secured  its  retreat  with  a 
frown ! 

Faulk.  But  what's  the  resource  you 

Capt,  Abs.  Oh,  to  wind  up  the  whole,  a  good-natured 
Irishman  here,  has  [Mimicking  Sir  Lucius.]  begged 
leave  to  have  the  pleasure  of  cutting  my  throat — and  I 
mean  to  indulge  him — that's  all. 

Fatdk.  'Prythee,  be  serious. 

Capt,  Abs,    'Tis   fact,    upon  my  soul. — Sir  Lucius 
O'Trigger — you  know  him  by  sight — for  some  afFront^ 
which  I  am  sure  I  never  intended,  has  obliged  me  to 
meet  him  this  evening  aUsix  o'clock^ — ^'iv%  ^^  "^^-^ 
account  I  wished  to  see  you— yo\]L  taxsfi^  ^g:^  -wvxJc^  xsn^. 

G   2 
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Faulk,  Nay 4  there  must  be  some  mistake,  su^e. — Sir 
Lucius  shall  explain  himself—and  I  dare  say  matters 
may  be  accommodated : — but  this  evening,  did  you 
say  ? — I  ^ish  it  bad  been  any  other  time. 

Capt,  Abs,  Why  ?  there  will  be  light  enough  : — there 
yrill  (as  Sir  Lucius  says)  "  be  very  pretty  small-svvord 
light,  though  it  will  not  do  for  a  long  shot" — Confound 
bis  long  shots ! 

Faulk,  But  I  am  myself  a  good  deal  ruffled,  by  a 
difference  I  have  had  with  Julia — my  vile,  tormenting 
temper,  has  made  me  treat  her  so  cruelly,  that  I  shall 
pot  be  myself  till  we  are  reconciled. 

Capt.  Ahs,  By  heavens,  Faulkland,  you  don't  deserve 
her !  ■ 

Enter  Servant  :  givts  Faulkland  a  letter, 

Faulk.  O  Jack  !  this  is  from  Julia;  I  dread  to  open 
it ;  I  fear  it  may  be  to  take  a  last  leave — perhaps  to  bid 
me  return  her  letters,  and  restore— Oh,  how  I  suffer  for 
my  folly ! 

Capt.  Abs,  Here — let  me  see — [Takes  the  letter,  and 
opens  it.]  Ay,  a  final  sentence,  indeed !  'tis  all  over  with 
you,  *faith! 

Faulk,  Nay,  Jack,  don't  keep  me  in  suspense. 

Capt,  Abs,  Hear,  then. 

As  I  am  convinced,  that  my  dear  Faulkland*s  oum  re* 
flections  have  already  upbraided  him  for  his  hut  unkind^ 
WBSB  to  me,  I  will  not  add  a  word  on  the  subfect.'^l  wish 
to  speak  with  you  as  soon  as  possible. 

Yours  ever,  and  truly, 

JULIA. 

There's  stubbornness  and  resentment  for  you !  [Gives 
him  the  Utter,]  Why,  man,  you  don't  seem  one  whit  the 
happier  at  this ! 

Faulk.  Oh,  yes,  I  am — but — but--r 

Capt.  Abs.  Confound  yo^buU I  You  never  hear  any 
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thing,  that  would  make  another  man  bless  himself,  but 
you  immediately  d — n  it  with  a  but! 

Faulk.  Now,  Jack,  as  you  are  my  friend,  own,  ho- 
nestly-^on't  you  think  there  is  something  forward^ 
something  indelicate,  in  this  haste  to  forgive  ?  Women 
should  never  sue  for  reconciliation ;  that  should  always 
come  from  us:  they  should  retain  their  coldness  till 
wooed  to  kindness,  and  their  pardon,  like  their  love, 
should  "  Not  unsought,  be  won.'' 

Capi,  Ahs,  I  have  not  patience  to  listen  to  you — 
thou'art  incorrigible !  so  say  no  more  on  the  subject.  I 
must  go  to  settle  a  few  matters — let  me  see  you  before 
six,  remember,  at  my  lodgings.  A  poor,  industrious 
devil,  like  me,  who  have  toiled,  and  drudged^  and 
plotted,  to  gain  my  ends,  and  am,  at  last,  disappointed 
by  other  people's  folly,  may,  in  pity,  be  allowed  to 
swear  and  grumble  a  little  !  but  a  captious  sceptic,  in 
love;  a  slave  to  fretfulness  and  whim,  who  has  no  diffi- 
culties but  of  his  own  creating,  is  a  subject  more  fit  for 
ridicule  than  compassion !  [Exit, 

Faulk.  I  feel  his  reproaches :  yet,  I  would  not  change 
this  too  exquisite  nicety,  for  the  gross  content  with 
which  he  tramples  on  the  thorns  of  love.  His  engaging 
me  in  this  duel,  has  started  an  idea  in  my  head,  which 
I  will  instantly  pursue  :  I'll  use  it  as  the  touchstone  of 
Julia's  sincerity  and  disinterestedness;  if  her  love  prove 
pure,  and  sterling  ore^  my  name  will  rest  on  it  with 
honour !  and,  once  I've  stamped  it  there,  I'll  lay  aside 
my  doubts  for  ever !  [Exit. 
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ACT  V. 


Scene  I. — Julia's  Dressing  Room, 

Julia. 
Julia.   How    this    message  has  alarmed  me!    what 
dreadful  accident  can  he  mean  ?  why  such  charge  to  be 
alone  ?  O  Faulkland !  how  many  unhappy  moments;^ 
how  many  tears,  have  you  cost  me ! 

Enter  Faulkland. 

What  means  this?  why  this  caution,  Faulkland? 

FomUc.  Alas,  Julia !  I  am  come  to  take  a  long  fore- 
well  ! 

Jtdia,  Heavens !  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Faulk,  You  see  before  yon  a  wretch  whose  life  is 
forfeited :  nay,  start  not ;  the  infirmity  of  my  temper 
has  drawn  all  this  misery  on  me :  I  left  you,  fretful  and 
passionate, — an  untoward  accident  drew  me  into  a 
quarrel;  the  event  is,  that  I  must  fly  this  kingdom 
instantly ! — Oh,  Julia,  had  I  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  called  you  mine  entirely,  before  this  mischance 
had  fallen  on  me,  I  should  not  so  deeply  dread  my 
banishment! 

Julia,  My  soul  is  oppressed  with  sorrow  at  the  nature 
of  your  misfortune :  had  these  adverse  circumstances 
arisen  from  a  fess  fatal  cause,  I  should  have  felt  strong 
comfort  in  the  thought,  that  I  could  now  chase  from 
your  bosom  every  doubt  of  the  warm  sincerity  of  my 
love.  My  heart  has  long  known  no  other  guardian ; 
I  now  entrust  my  person  to  your  honour — we  will  fly 
together :  when  safe  from  pursuit,  my  father's  will  may 
be  fulfilled,  and  I  receive  a  legal  claim  to  be  the  partner 
of  your  sorrows,  and  tenderest  comforter.  Then,  on 
the  bosom  of  your  wedded  Julia,  yon  may  lull  your 
Jreea  regret  to  slumbenn^;  ^Yi\\&  N\t\»A^  love,  with  a 
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cherub's  hand,  shall  smooth  the  brow  of  apbraiding 
thought,  and  pluck  the  thorn  from  compunction. 

Faulk.  O  Julia!  I  am  bankrupt  in  gratitude ! — Would 
you  not  wish  some  hours  to  weigh  the  advantages  you 
forego,  and  what  little  compensation  poor  Faulkland 
can  make  you,  beside  his  solitary  love  ? 

Julia,  I  ask  not  a  moment. — No,  Faulkland,  I  have 
loved  you  for  yourself :  and  if  I  now,  more  than  ever, 
prize  the  solemn  engagement  which  so  long  has  pledged 
us  to  each  other,  it  is  because  it  leaves  no  room  for  hard 
aspersions  on  my  fame,  and  puts  the  seal  of  duty  to 
an  act  of  love. — ^But  let  us  not  linger — Perhaps  this 
delay— 

Faulk,  ^will  be  better  I  should  not  venture  out 
again  till  dark  :  yet  am  I  grieved  to  think,  what 
numberless  distresses  will  press  heavy  on  your  gentle 
disposition ! 

Julia.  Perhaps  your  fortune  may  be  forfeited  by  this 
unhappy  act?  I  know  not  whether  'tis  so,  but,  sure, 
that  alone  can  never  make  us  unhappy. — The  little  I 
have  will  be  sufficient  to  support  us,  and  exile  never 
should  be  splendid. 

Faulk.  Ay,  but  in  such  an  abject  state  of  life,  my 
wounded  pride,  perhaps,  may  increase  the  natural  fret- 
fulness  of  my  temper,  till  I  become  a  rude,  morose, 
companion,  beyond  your  patience  to  endure. 

Julia.  If  your  thoughts  should  assume  so  unhappy 
a  bent,  you  will  the  more  want  some  mild  and  affec- 
tionate spirit  to  watch  over,  and  console  you :  one,  who 
by  bearing  your  infirmities  with  gentleness  and  re-i 
signation,  may  teach  you  so  to  bear  the  evils  of  your 
fortune. 

Faulk.  Julia,  I  have  proved  you  to  the  quick !  and, 
with  this  useless  device,  I  throw  away  all  my  doubts* 
How  shall  I  plead  to  be  forgiven  this  last,  unworthy 
effect  of  my  restless,  unsatisfied  disposition  ? 
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Mia.  Has  oo  nich  dinster  happened,  as  yoo  re- 
lated ? 

Fatdk.  I  am  ashamed  to  own,  that  it  was  all  pre- 
tended ;  yety  in  pity,  Julia,  do  not  kill  me  with  resent- 
ing a  faalt,  which  never  can  be  repeated  :  but  sealing, 
this  once,  my  pardon,  let  me  to-morrow,  in  the  lace  of 
heaven,  receive  my  futore  guide  and  mooitress,  and 
expiate  my  past  folly,  by  years  of  tender  adoration. 

Julia,  Hold,  Fauikland  ! — that  you  are  free  from  a 
crime,  v^hich  1  before  feared  to  name,  heaven  knows, 
how  sincerely  I  rejoice !  These  are  tears  of  thankful- 
ness for  tliat !  But,  that  your  cruel  doubts  should  hare 
orged  you  to  an  imposition  that  has  wrung  my  heart, 
gives  me  now  a  pang,  more  keen  than  I  can  express ! 

Faulk,  By  Heav'ns!  Jnlia 

Julia.  Yet  hear  me — My  father  loved  you,  Fauik- 
land !  and  yo«i  preserved  the  life  that  tender  parent 
gave  me  !  in  bis  presence,  I  pledged  my  hand*— joyfully 
pledged  V,  where,  before,  I  had  given  my  heart.  When, 
soon  after,  I  kist  that  parent,  it  seemed  to  me,  that  Pro- 
Tidence  had,  in  Fauikland,  shown  me  whither  to  trans- 
fer, without  a  pause,  my  grateful  duty,  as  well  as  my 
affection  :  hence,  1  have  been  content  to  bear  firom  you, 
what  pride  and  delicacy  would  hare  forbid  me,  from 
anothi  r.  I  will  not  upbraid  you,  by  repeating,  how 
you  have  trifled  with  my  sincerity. 

Faulk.  I  confess  it  all  I  yet,  hear 

Julia.  After  such  a  year  of  trial,  I  might  have  flat- 
tered myself,  that  I  should  not  have  been  insulted  ^th 
a  new  probation  of  my  sincerity,  as  cruel  as  unneces- 
sary !  1  now  see,  that  it  is  not  in  your  nature  to  be 
content,  or  confident,  in  love.  With  this  conviction, 
I  never  will  be  yours.  While  I  had  hopes,  that  my 
persevering  attention,  and  unreproaching  kindness, 
might,  in  time,  reform  your  temper,  I  should  have  been 
happy  to  have  gamed  a  deateT  voSixi^ttfi^QtN^T  ^ou  ;  but 
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I  will  not  furnish  you  with  a  licensed  power  to  keep 
alive  an  incorrigible  faulty  at  the  expense  of  one,  who 
uever  would  contend  with  you. 

Faulk.  Nay,  but,  Julra,  by  my  soul  add  honour ! — 
If,  after  this 

Julia.  But  one  word  more. — As  my  faith  has  once 
been  given  to  you,  I  never  will  barter  it  with  another. 
I  shall  pray  for  your  happiness  with  the  truest  since- 
rity ;  and  the  dearest  blessing  I  can  ask  of  heaven  to 
send  you,  will  be,  to  charm  you  from  that  unhappy 
temper,  which,  alone,  has  prevented  the  performance 
of  our  solemn  engagement.  All  I  request  of  you  is, 
that  you  will  yourself  reflect  upon  this  infirmity  ;  and 
when  you  number  up  the  many  true  delights  it  has  de- 
prived you  of,  let  it  not  be  your  least  regret,  that  it 
lost  you  the  love  of  one,  who  would  have  followed  you 
in  beggary  through  the  world  !  [Exit. 

Faulk.  She's  gone ! — for  ever  '.—There  was  an  awful 
resolution  in  her  manner,  that  rivetted  me  to  my  place. 
O  fool ! — dolt ! — barbarian  !  Cursed  as  I  am,  with  more 
imperfections  than  my  fellow  wretches,  kind  fortune 
sent  a  heaven-gifted  cherub  to  my  aid,  and,  like  a  ruf- 
fian, I  iiavB  driven  her  from  my  side ! — I  must  now 
haste  to  my  appointment. — iWell,  my  mind  is  tuned  for 
such  a  scene  ! — I  shall  wish  only  to  become  a  principal 
in  it,  and  reverse  the  tale  my  cursed  folly  put  me  upon 
forging  here.  O  Love! — tormenter  ! — fiend!  whose 
influence,  like  the  moon's^  acting  on  men  of  dull  souls, 
makes  idiots  of  them,  but  meeting  subtler  spirits,  be-' 
trays  their  course,  and  urges  sensibility  to  madness  ! 

[Exit. 
Enter  Maid  and  Lydia. 

Maid.  My  mistress,  ma'am,  Iknow,  was  here,  just 
now — perhaps  she  is  only  in  the  next  room.  [Exit, 

Lydia.  Heigho  ! — Though  he  has  used  me  so,  this  fel- 
low runs  strangely  in  my  head.     I  believe,  o^^  \r.<:\»x^ 
from  wy  grave  cousin^  will  make  ma  t^c^Vsaxbl, 
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Enier  Julia. 

Oh^  Julia,  I  am  come  to  yoa  with  such  an  appetite  for 
consolation  !  Lad,  child  !  what's  the  matter  with  you  ? 
You  have  been  crying ! — I'll  be  hanged  if  that  Faulk- 
land  has  not  been  tormenting  you  ! 

Julia.  You  mistake  the  cause  of  my  uneasiness  :•— 
Something  has  flurried  me  a  little.— Nothing  that  you 
can  guess  at. 

Lydia,  Ah  !  whatever  vexations  you  may  have,  I  can 
assure  you  mine  surpass  them. — You  know  who  Bever- 
ley proves  to  be  ? 

Julia,  I  will  now  own  to  you,  Lydia,  that  Mr.  Faulk- 
land  had  before  informed  me  of  the  whole  affair. 

Ijfdia,  So,  then,  I  see  I  have  been  deceived  by  every 
one !  but  I  don't  care,  Til  never  have  him. 
Julia,  Nay,  Lydia 

Lydia,  Why,  is  it  not  provoking,  when  I  thought  we 
were  coming  to  the  prettiest  distress  imaginable,  to  find 
myself  made  a  mere  Smithfield  bargain  of  at  last  ?— 
There  had  I  projected  one  of  the  most  sentimental 
elopements! — so  becoming  a  disguise.!— so  amiable  a 
ladder  of  ropes ! — Conscious  moon — four  horses-— Scotch 
parson — ^with  such  surprise  to  Mrs.  Malaprop !  and  such 
paragraphs  in  the  newspapers ! — Oh,  I  shall  die  with 
disappointment ! 

Julia.  I  don't  wonder  at  it. 

lAfdia.  Now — sad  reverse ! — what  have  I  to  expect, 
but,  after  a  deal  of  flimsy  preparation,  with  a  bishop's 
licence,  and  my  aunt's  blessing,  to  go  simpering  up  to 
the  altar ;  or  perhaps,  be  cried  three  times  in  a  coon* 
try  church,  and  have  an  unmannerly,  fat  clerk,  ask  the 
consent  of  every  butcher  in  the  parish,  to  join  Joho 
Absolute,  and  Lydia  Languish,  spinster!  Oh,  that  I 
should  live,  to  hear  myself  called  spinster ! 
Julia,  Melancholy,  indeed ! 
Lydia,  How  mortifying,  to  remember  the  dear,  deli- 
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cioas  shifts^  I  used  to  be  put  to,  to  gain  half  a  minute^s 
conversation  with  this  fellow ! — ^How  often  have  I  stole 
forth,  in  the  coldest  night  in  January,  and  found  him 
in  the  garden,  stuck,  like  a  dripping  statue ! — There 
would  lie  kneel  to  me  in  the  snow,  and  sneeze  and 
cough,  so  pathetically  !  he  shivering  with  cold,  and  I 
with  apprehension !  and  while  the  freezing  blast  numbed 
our  joints,  how  warmed  would  he  press  me,  to  pity  his 
flame,  and  glow  with  mutual  ardour  ! — Ah,  Julia,  that 
was  something  like  being  in  love  t 

Jtdia,  If  I  were  in  spirits,  Lydia,  I  should  chide  you 
only  by  laughing  heartily  at  you ;  but  it  suits  more  the 
situation  of  my  mind,  at  present,  earnestly  to  entreat 
you,  not  to  let  a  man,  who  loves  you  with  sincerity,  suf- 
fer that  unhappiness  from  your  caprice,  which  I  know 
too  well  caprice  can  inflict. 

L^dia,  Oh,  liUd  I  what  has  brought  my  aunt  here  ? 

EfUer  Mrs.  Malafrop  and  David. 

Mrs,  M.  So !  so  I  here's  fine  work ! — here's  fine  sui- 
cide, paracide,  and  simulation,  going  on  in  the  fields  I 
and  Sir  Anthony  not  to  be  found,  to  prevent  the  anti- 
strophe  ! 

Julia,  For  heaven's  sake,  madam,  what's  the  mean- 
ing of  this? 

Lydia.  Oh,  patience !— Do,  ma'am,  for  heaven's  sake  \ 
tell  us  what  is  the  matter  ? 

Mrs.  M,  Why,  murder's  the  matter !  slaughter's  the 
matter !  killing's  the  matter ! — ^But  he  can  tell  you  the 
perpendiculars. 

Julia.  Do  speak,  friend.  [To  David. 

David.  Lookye,  my  lady— by  the  mass,  there's 
mischief  going  on.  Folks  don't  use  to  meet  for  amuse- 
ment, with  fire-arm's,  firelocks,  fire  engines,  fire  screens, 
fire  office,  and  the  devil  knows  what  other  crackers  be- 
side t— -This,  my  lady,  I  say,  has  an  angry  favour. — ^To 
be  sure.  Captain  Absolute 

VOL.  II.  H 
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Julia,  But  who  is  there  beside  Captain  Absolute, 
friend  ? 

David.  My  poor  master — under  favour  for  mention- 
ing him  first.  You  know  me,  my  lady — I  am  David — 
and  my  master,  of  course,  is,  or  was,  'Squire  Acres. — 
Then  comes  'Squire  Faulkland. 

JtUia.  Do,  ma'am,  let  us  instantly  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent mischief. 

Mrs.  M,  Oh,  fie !  it  would  be  very  inelegant  in  us : 
we  should  only  participate  things. 

David,  Ah,  do,  Mrs.  Aunt,  save  a  few  lives ! — they 
are  desperately  given,  believe  me. — Above  all,  there  is 
that  bloodthirsty  Philistine,  Sir  Lucius  OTrigger. 

Mrs.  M.  Sir  Lucius  OTrigger ! — O  mercy!  have  they 
drawn  poor  little  dear  Sir  Lucius  into  the  scrape  ? — 
Why,  how  you  stand,  girl !  you  have  no  more  feeling 
than  one  of  the  Derbyshire  putrefactions !  . 
Ln/dia.  What  are  we  to  do,  madam  ? 
Mrs,  M,  Why,  fly  with  the  utmost  felicity,  to  be 
sure,  to  prevent  mischief! — ^hel-e,  friend — you  can  show 
us  the  place  ? 

David.  Oh,  never  fear;  we  shall  find  it  out  by  the 
report  of  the  pistols.  [Exeunt,  he  talking. 


Scene  II, — King's  Mead-fields. 

Sir  Lucius  and  Acres,  with  pistols. 

Acres.  By  my  valour,  then.  Sir  Lucius,  forty  yards  is 
a  good  distance — Odds  levels  and  aims! — ^I  say,  it  is  a 
good  distance. 

Sir  L.  Is  it,  for  muskets,  or  small  field-pieces }  upon 
my  conscience,  Mr.  Acres,  you  must  leave  these  things 
to  me. — Stay,  now — I'll  show  yoii.  [Measures  paces 
along  the  stage^l  There,  now,  that  is  a  very  pretty  dis- 
t/stnce — ^a  pretty  gentleman's  distiace. 
Acres.  Z — dsl  we  migVil  aft  vi^\V  ^\^v.  \\i  -a.  vt^o^ir^. 
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box !  I  tell  you.  Sir  Lucius,  the  further  he  is  oflf^  this 
cooler  I  shall  take  my  aim. 

Sir  L.  Taith,  then,  I  suppose  you  would  aim  at  him 
best  of  all,  if  he  was  out  of  sight  I 

Acres.  No,  Sir  Lucius — but  I  should  think  forty,  or 
eight  and  thirty  yards 

Sir  L,  Pho  I  pho !  nonsense !  three  or  four  feet  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  your  pistols  is  as  good  as  a  mile. 

Acres.  Odds  bullets,  no! — by  my  valour,  there  is  no 
merit  in  killing  him  so  near !  Do,  my  dear  Sir  Lucius, 
let  me  bring  him  down  at  a  long  shot : — a  long  shot. 
Sir  Lucius,  if  you  love  me ! 

Sir  jL.  Well— the  gentleman's  friend  and  I  must  set* 
tie  that. — But  tell  me  now,  Mr.  Acres,  in  case  of  an 
accident,  is  there  any  little  will  or  commission  I  could 
execute  for  you  ? 

Acres.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Sir  Lucius — but  I 
don't  understand 

SirL,  Why,  you  may  think  there's  no  being  shot  at 
without  a  little  risk — and,  if  an  unlucky  bullet  shoulct 
carry  a  quietus  with  it — I  say,  it  will  be  no  time  then 
to  be  bothering  you  about  family  matters. 

Acres.  A  quietus ! 

Sir  L.  For  instance,  now — if  that  should  be  the  case 
— would  you  choose  to  be  pickled,  and  sent  home  ? — or 
would  it  be  the  same  to  you  to  lie  here  in  the  Abbey  ? 
— I'm  told  there  is  very  snug  lying  in  the  Abbey. 

Acres.  Pickled  ! — Snug  lying  in  the  Abbey  !— Odds 
tremors !  Sir  Lucius,  don't  talk  so ! 

Sir  L,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Acres,  you  never  were  engaged 
in  an  affair  of  this  kind  before  ? 

Acres.  No,  Sir  Lucius,  never  before. 

Sir  L,  Ah,  that's  a  pity  ! — there's  nothing  like  being 
used  to  a  thing. — Pray,  now,  how  would  you  receive 
the  gentleman's  shot  ? 

Acres.    Odds  files  !    I've  practised  vVvaX^ — ^Xv^x^^  ^vx 
Laciua,  there — [Puts  himself  in  an  ttttUuAtI\ — ^  ^^^^' 
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front,  hey  ? — Odd,  Pll  make  myself  small  enough — Pll 
stand  edgeways. 

Sir  L.  Now,  you're  quite  out — for  if  you  stand  so 
when  I  take  my  aim [Leveliing  ai  km. 

Acres.  2r-^s,  Sir  Lucius !  are  you  sure  it  is  not 
cocked  ? 

Sir  L.  Never  fear. 

Acres.  But— -but— you  don't  know — it  may  go  off  of 
its  own  head ! 

Sir  L,  Pho !  be  easy— Well,  now,  if  I  hit  you  in  the 
body,  my  bullet  has  a  double  chance— for  if  it  misses 
a  vital  part  of  your  right  side,  'twill  be  very  hard  if  it 
don't  succeed  on  the  left  ! 

Acres.  A  vital  part ! 

Sir  L.  But,  there — ^fix  yourself  so — [Pladr^  himJ\ 
let  me  see  the  broad  side  of  your  full  front — there — 
now  a  ball  or  two  may  pass  clean  through  your  body, 
and  never  do  yon  any  harm  at  all. 

Acres.  Clean  through  me! — a  ball  or  two  cleaa 
through  me ! 

Sir  L.  Ay,  may  they — and  it  is  much  the  genteelest 
attitude  into  the  bargain. 

Acres.  Lookye !  Sir  Lucius — Pd  just  as  lieve  be  shot 
in  an  awkward  posture  as  a  genteel  one — so,  by  my 
valour  !  I  will  stand  edge  ways. 

Sir  L.  ILooking  at  his  watch.']  Bare  they  don't  mean 
to  disappoint  us— hah  !  no,  '&ith — I  think  I  see  them 
coming. 

Acres.  Hey  ! — ^what ! — coming  ! 

Sir  L.  Ay,  who  are  those  yonder,  getting  oveir  the 
stile  ? 

Acres.  There  are  two  of  them,  indeed  !  well — ^let  them 
come — hey.  Sir  Lucius ! — ^we — we — ^we — ^we— won't 
ran. 

Sir  L.  Ran  ! 

Alcres,  No,  I  say — ^we  N?otk't  rxti,  by  my  valour  f 

S/r  Z.  What  the  devWs  tVie  i&aXX«t  W^i^ wsl\ 
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Acres.  Nothing,  nothing,  my  dear  friend— my  deai^ 
Sir  Lucius — but  I — I — I  don't  feel  quite  so  bold,  some- 
how, as  I  did. 

Sir  L.  O  fie  !  consider  your  honour. 

Acres.  Ay,  true — my  honour — do.  Sir  Lucius,  edge 
in  a  word  or  two,  every  now  and  then,  about  my  ho- 
nour. 

Sir  L,  Well,  here  they're  coming.  [Looking. 

Acres,  Sir  Lucius,  if  I  w^n't  with  you,  I  should  al- 
most think  I  was  afraid — if  my  valour  should  leave  me! 
valour  will  come  and  go. 

Sir  L,  Then  pray  keep  it  fast,  while  you  have  it. 

Acres.  Sir  Lucius — I  doubt  it  is  going — ^yes,  my  va- 
lour is  certainly  going  !  it  is  sneaking  off! — ^I  feel  it 
oozing  out  as  it  were,  at  the  palms  of  my  hands^l...^- 

^y^'r  L.  Your  honour — your  honour.     Here Ihey  are. 

Acres.  Oh,  mercy  ! — now,  that  I  was  safe  at  Clod 
Hall !  or  could  be  shot  before  I  was  aware  ! 

Enter  Faulkland  and  Captain  Absolute. 

SirL.  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient — hah  ! — what. 
Captain  Absolute  ! — So,  I  suppose,  sir,  you  are  come 
here,  just  like  myself — to  do  a  kind  office,  first  for  your 
friend — then  to  proceed  to  business  on  your  own  ac- 
count ? 

Acres.  What,  Jack  ! — my  dear  Jack  ! — my  dear 
friend  ! 

Capt.  Abs,  Hark  ye.  Bob,  Beverley's  at  hand. 

Sir  Z.  Well,  Mr.  Acres — I  don't  blame  your  salut- 
ing the  gentleman  civilly.  So,  Mr.  Beverley,  [To 
Faulkland.]  if  you  choose  your  weapons,  the  Captain 
and  I  will  measure  the  ground, 

Faulk.  My  weapons,  sir ! 

Acres.  Odds  life  !  Sir  Lucius,  I'm  not  going. to  fight 
Mr.  Faulkland  ;  these  are  my  particular  friends ! 

Sir  L.  What,  sir,  did  not  you  come  l\«t^\xi^'^^'^^'» 
Acr^s  ^ 
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Faulk.  Not  I,  upon  my  word,  sir. 

Sir  L.  Wei],  now,  that's  mighty  provoking !  But  I 
hope,  Mr.  Faulkland,  as  there  are  three  of  us  come  on 
purpose  for  the  game — ^you  won't  be  so  cantanckerous 
as  to  spoil  the  party,  by  sitting  out. 

Capi.Aba,  Oh  pray,.  Faulkland,  fight,  to  oblige  Sir 
Lucius. 

Faulk.  Nay,  if  Mr.  Acres  is  so  bent  on  the  matter. 

Acres,  No,  no,  Mr.  Faulkland — ^I'll  bear  my  disap* 
pointment  like  a  christian — ^Lookye,  Sir  Lucius,  there's 
no  occasion  at  all  for  me  to  fight ;  and  if  it  is  the  same 
to  you,  I'd  as  lieve  let  it  alone. 

Sir  L.  Observe  me,  Mr.  Acres — ^I  must  not  be  trifled 
with.  You  have  certainly  challenged  somebody,  and 
you  came  here  to  fight  him.  Now,  if  that  gentleman 
is  willing  to  represent  him — ^I  can't  see,  for  my  soul, 
why  it  isn't  just  the  same  thing. 

Acres.  Why,  no.  Sir  Lucius,  I  tell  you,  'tis  one  Be* 
verley  I've  challenged — a  fellow,  you  see,  that  dare  not 
show  his  face  !  If  he  were  here,  I'd  make  him  give  up 
his  pretensions  directly ! 

Capt.  Aba.  Hold,  Bob— let  me  set  you  right — there  is 
no  such  man  as  Beverley  in  the  case.  The  person, 
who  assumed  that  name,  is  before  you ;  and  as  his  pre- 
tensions are  the  same  in  both  characters,  he  is  ready  to 
support  them  in  whatever  way  you  please. 

Sir  L,  Well,  this  is  lucky.  Now  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity  

Acres.  What,  quarrel  with  my  dear  friend.  Jack  Ab- 
solute ! — not  if  he  were  fif^y  Beverleys!  Z— ds !  Sir 
Lucius,  you  would  not  have  me  be  so  unnatural ! 

Sir  L.  Upon  my  conscience,  Mr.  Acres,  your  valour 
has  oozed  away  with  a  vengeance  ! 

Acres,  Not  in  the  least !  odds  backs  and  abettors !  I'll 
be  your  second  with  all  my  heart — and  if  you  should 
get  a  quietus,  you  may  comtoa-w^  m^  «ij?CYt€v^ .  ^>\  ^v. 
jrou  a  snug  lying  lu  iYie  A\>\>«^  \i«t^  \  «t  ^\0«\^  -^^xv^ 
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and  send  you  over  to  Blunderbuss-hall,  or  any  thing 
of  the  kind«  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 

Sir  L.  Pho!  pho!  you  are  littJe  better  than  a  coward. 

Acres.  Mind,  gentlemen,  he  calls  me  a  coward ;  cow- 
ard was  the  word,  by  my  valour ! 

SirL.  Well,  sir? 

Acres,  Lookye,  Sir  Lucius,  HisnH  that  I  mind  the 
word  coward — Coward  may  be  said  in  joke — But  if  you 
bad  culled  me  a  poltroon,  odds  daggers  and  balls 

SirL.  Well,  sir? 

Acres.  — I  should  have  thought' you  a  very  ill-bred 
man. 

Sir  L.  Pho  !  ,you  are  beneath  my  notice. 

Capt.Abs.  Nay,  Sir  Lucius,  you  can^have  a  better 
^second  than  my  friend  Acres. — He  is  a  most  deter^ 
mined  dog--<:alled  in  the  country,  fighting  Bob. — He 
;generally  kills  a  man  a  week ;  don't  you  Bob  ? 

Acres.  Ay — at  home  !— r 

Sir  L.  Well,  then.  Captain,  *tis  we  must  begin — so 
come  out,  my  little  counsellor,  [Draws  his  sword.] — and 
«isk  the  gentleman,  whether  he  will  resign  the  lady* 
without  forcing  you  to  proceed  against  him  f 

Capt.  Abs,  Come  then,  sir ;  [Draws."]  since  you  won't 
,Jet  it  be  an  amicable  suit,  here's  my  reply. 

Enter  Sir  Anthony,  David,  and  the  Women. 

David.  Knock  'em  all  down,  sweet  Sir  Anthony; 
^nock  down  my  master  in  particular — and  bind  his 
ihands  over  to  their  good  behaviour ! 

Sir  Anth.  Put  up.  Jack,  put  up,  or  I  shall  be  in  a 
phrenzy — how  came  you  in  a  duel,  sir  ? 

Capt.  Abs.  'Faith,  sir,  that  gentleman  can  tell  you 
better  than  I ;  ^twas  he  called  on  me,  and  you  know, 
sir,  I  serve  his  Majesty. 

Sir  Anth.  Here's  a  pretty  fc\\oN«\  \^^Xit\v  \v\\a.  ^\»% 
to  cut  a  man's  throat,  and  Vie  teWs  m^,  V^  ^xh^^  Vx^ 
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Majesty  l^ — Z— ds!  sirrah,  then  how  durst  you  draw  the 
King's  sword  against  one  of  his  subjects? 

Capt,  Aba,  Sir,  I  tell  you,  that  gentleman  called  me 
out,  without  explaining  his  reasons. 

SirAnth,  Gad,  sir!  how  came  you  to  call  my  son 
out,  without  explaining  your  reasons  ? 

Sir  L.  Your  son,  sir,  insulted  me  in  a  manner  which 
my  honour  could  not  brook. 

Sir  Anth,  Z — ds.  Jack !  how  durst  you  insult  the 
gentleman  in  a  manner  which  his  honour  could  not 
brook  ? 

Mrs,  M.  Come,  come,  let's  have  no  honour  before 
ladies — Captain  Absolute,  come  here — How  could  you 
intimidate  us  so? — Here's  Lydia  has  been  terrified  to 
death  for  you. 

Capt.  Abs,   For  fear  I  should  be  killed,  or  escape, 

ma'am  ? 

If 

Mrs.  M,  Nay,  no  delusions  to  the  past — Lydia  is  con- 
vinced ;  speak,  child. 

Sir  L.  With  your  leave,  ma'am,  I  must  put  in  a  word 
here — I  believe  I  could  interpret  the  young  lady's  si- 
lence— Now  mark — 

Lydia.  What  is  it  you  mean,  sir  ? 

Sir  L,  Come,  come,  Delia,  we  must  be  serious  now 
—this  is  no  time  for  trifling. 

lydia,  'Tis  true,  sir  ;  and  your  reproof  bids  me  offer 
this  gentleman  my  hand,  and  solicit  the  return  of  his 
aflTections. 

Capi.  Abs.  Oh,  my  little  angel,  say  you  so  ? — Sir  Lu- 
cius, I  perceive  there. must  be  some  mistake  here-— with 
regard  to  the  affront,  which,  you  affirm  I  have  given 
you,  I  can  only,  say,  that  it  could  not  have  been  inten- 
tional. And  as  you  must  be  convinced,  that  I  should 
not  fear  to  support  a  real  injury — yoii  shall  now  see 

that  I  am  not  ashamed  to  atone  for  an  inadvertency 

/  ask  your,  pardon.— ^Bul  fox  tXu*  X^i^.^  i  ^\sa\^  Ww^xnfsd 
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with  her  approbation^  I  wi]l  support  my  claim  against 
any  man  whatever. 

Sir  Anih.  Well  said.  Jack,  and  Pll  stand  by  yon,  my 
boy. 

Acres,  Mind,  I  give  up  all  my  claim — I  make  no  pre- 
tensions to  any  thing  in  the  world — and  if  I  can't  get  a 
wife,  without  fighting  for  her,  by  my  valour  !  V\\  live  a 
bachelor. 

Sir  L.  Captain,  give  me  your  hand — an  affront  hand- 
somely acknowledged  becomes  an  obligation — and  as 
for  the  lady — ^if  she  chooses  to  deny  her  own  hand  -writ- 
ing here —  [Takes  out  letters, 
Mrs,  M.  Oh,  he  will  dissolve  my  mystery ! — Sir  Lu- 
cius, perhaps,  there's  some  mistake — perhaps  I  can  il- 
luminate—— 

Str  L.  Pray,  old  gentlewoman,  don't  interfere  where 
you  have  no  business. — ^Miss  Languish,  are  you  my 
Delia,  or  not  ? 
Lydia.  Indeed,  Sir  Lucius,  I  am  not. 

[Lyoia  and  Absolute  walk  aside, 
Mrs.  M,  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger — ungrateful  as  you 
are — 1  own  the  soft  impeachment — ^pardon  my  blushes, 
I  am  Delia. 

Sir  L,  You  Delia — pho  !  pho  !  be  easy. 
Mrs.  M.  Why,  thou  barbarous  Vandyke — those  let- 
ters are  mine — When  you  are  more  sensible  of  my  be- 
nignity— perhaps  I  may  be  brought  to  encourage  your 
addresses. 

Sir  L.  Mrs.  Malaprop,  I  am  extremely  sensible  of 
your  condescension ;  and  whether  you  or  Lucy  have 
put  this  trick  upon  me,  I  am  equally  beholden  to  you. 
—-And,  to  show  you  I  am  not  ungrateful.  Captain  Ab- 
solute, since  you  have  taken  that  lady  from  me,  I'll  give 
you  my  Delia  into  the  bargain. 

Capt.  Abs.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  Sir  Lucius ;  but 
bere's  my  friend,  fighting  Bob,  xxii^ToVv^e^  Vst, 
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•Sir  L.  Hah  !  little  Valour — here^  will  you  make  your 
fortune  ? 

Acres.  Odds  wrinkles !  No. — ^But  give  me  your  hand. 
Sir  Lucius,  forget  and  forgive;  but  if  ever  I  give  you 
a  chance  of  pickling  me  again,  say  Bob  Acres  is  a  dunce, 
that's  all. 

Sir  Anih,  Come,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  doqH  be  cast  down — 
you  are  in  your  bloom  yet. 

Mrs,  Af.  O  Sir  Anthony  ! — men  are  all  barbariana— 

[All  retire  but  Julia  and  Faulklamd. 

Julia.  He  seems  dejected  and  unhappy — not  sullen 
— there  was  some  foundation,  however,  for  the  tale  he 
told  me — Q  woman  !  how  true  should  be  your  judg- 
ment, when  yonr  resolution  is  so  weak  ! 

Faulk,  Julia  ! — how  can  I  sue  for  what  I  so  little  de- 
serve ?  I  dare  not  presume — yet  hope  is  the  child  of 
penitence. 

Julia,  Oh !  Faulkland,  you  have  not  been  more  faulty 
in  your  unkind  treatment  of  me,  than  I  am  now  in  want- 
ing inclination  to  resent  it.  As  my  heart  honestly  bids 
me  place  my  weakness  to  the  account  of  love,  I  should 
be  ungenerous  not  to  admit  the  same  plea  for  yours. 

Faulk,  Now  I  shall  be  bless'd  indeed  ! 

[Sir  Anthony  comes  forward. 

Sir  Anih,  What's  going  on  here  ? — So  you  have  been 
quarrelling  too,  I  warrant. Come,  Julia,  I  never  in- 
terfered before ;  but  let  me  have  a  hand  in  the  matter 
at  last. — All  the  faults  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  friend 
Faulkland,  seemed  to  proceed  from  what  he  calls  the 
delicacy  and  warmth  of  his  affection  for  you — ^There, 
marry  him  directly,  Julia,  you'll  find  he'll  mend  sur- 
prisingly !  [The  rest  come  forward. 

Sir  L,  Come  now,  I  hope  there  is  no  dissatisfied  per 
son,  but  what  is  content ;    for  as  I  have  been  disap- 
pointed jnyself,  it  will  be  very  hard  if  I  have  not  the 
jatisfactiou  of  seeing  other  people  succeed  better-: — ^ 
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Acres.  You  are  right.  Sir  Lucius. — So,  Jack,  I  wish 
you  joy — Mr.  Faulkland,  the  same. — ^Ladies^— come 
now,  to  show  you  I'm  neither  vexed  nor  angry,  odds 
tabors  and  pipes!  I'll  order  the  fiddles  in  half  an  hour, 
to  the  New  Rooms — ^and  I  insist  on  your  all  meeting  me 
*  there. 

Sir  Aruh.  Gad !  sir,  I  like  your  spirit ;  and  at  night 
we  single  lads  will  drink  a  health  to  the  young  couples, 
and  a  husband  to  Mrs.  Malaprop. 

Faulk,  Our  partners  are  stolen  from  us.  Jack — I  hope, 
to  be  congratulated  by  each  other — yours  for  having 
checked  in  time  the  errors  of  an  ill  directed  imagina- 
tion, which  might  have  betrayed  an  innocent  heart; 
and  mine,  for  having,  by  her  gentleness  and  candour, 
reformed  the  unhappy  temper  of  one,  who  by  it  made 
wretched  whom  he  loved  most,  and  tortured  the  heart 
he  ought  to  have  adored. 

Cktpt,  Abs.  Well,  Jack,  we  have  both  tasted  the  bit- 
ters, as  well  as  the  sweets,  of  love — with  this  difference 
only,  that  you  always  prepared  the  bitter  cup  for  your- 
self, while  I 

Lydia,  Was  always  obliged  to  me  for  it,  hey  !  Mr. 
Modesty ! — But  come,  no  more  of  that — our  happiness 
is  now  as  unalloyed  as  general. 

Julia.  Then  let  us  study  to  preserve  it  so :  and  while 
hope  pictures  to  us  a  flattering  scene  of  happiness,  let 
us  deny  its  pencil  those  colours,  which  are  too  bright 
to  be  lasting. — When  hearts  diffusing  happiness  would 
unite  their  fortunes,  virtue  would  crown  them  with  an 
unfading  garland  of  modest,  hurtless  flowers ;  but  ill 
judging  passion  will  force  the  gaudier  rose  into  the 
wreath,  whose  thorn  offends  most,  when  its  leaves  are 
dropp'd  !  [Exeunt  omnes. 

THE  END. 
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ACT  I. 


Scene  L-^A  Room  in  Laoemore^s  House, 

WijLLiAM  at  cards  with  a  brother  Servant. 

Will,  A  plague  on  it ! — Pve  turnM  out  my  game;—- 
Is  forty-seven  good  ? 

Serv,  Equal. 

WilL  A  plague  go  with  it — tearse  to  a  queen 

Serv,  Equal. 

Will,  I've  ruin'd  my  game,  and  be  hang'd  to  me.  I 
don't  believe  there's  a  footman  in  England  plays  with 
worse  luck  than  myself. — Four  aces  is  fourteen ! 

Serv,  Thaf  s  hard :— cruel,  by  Jupiter ! 

Will,  Four  aces  is  fourteen — fifteen.  [Plays, 

Serv,  There's  your  equality. 

Will,  Very  well sixteen — [Plays,]  seventeen — 

[Plays. 
Enter  Muslin. 

Mus,  There's  a  couple  of  you,  indeed! — You're  so 
fond  of  the  vices  of  your  betters,  that  you're  scarce  out 
of  your  beds,  when  you  must  pretend  to  imitate  them 
and  their  ways,  forsooth. 

WiU,  Pr'ythee,  be  quiet,  woman,  do— E\^\\\a.^^ — 
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Mta,  Set  you  up,  indeed,  Mr.  Coxcomb        ■ 

Will.  Nineteen  !— Clubs—  iPUufs. 

Mu8,  Have  done  with  your  foolery,  will  ye  ?  and 
■end  my  lady  word 

ff^lL  Hold  your  tongue,  Mrs.  Muslin,  you'll  put  ut 
out. — What  shall  I  play? — I'll  tell  you,  woman,  my 
master  and  I  desire  to  have  nothing  to  say  to  you  or 
your  lady.— -Twenty — Diamonds !  IPlays, 

Mus,  But  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Saucebox,  that  my  lady 
desires  to  know  when  your  master  came  home  last 
night,  and  how  he  is  this  morning? 

Will,  Pr'ythee,  be  quiet :  I  and  my  master  are  re- 
folved  to  be  teas'd  no  more  by  you.  And  so,  Mrs. 
Go-between,  you  may  return  as  you  came. — What  the 
devil  shall  I  play? — We'll  have  nothing  to  do  with 
you,  1  tell  you— - 

Mus,  You'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  us  t-^But  you 
flhall  have  to  do  with  us,  or  I'll  know  the  reason  why. 

{^Snatqhea  the  cards  out  qf  his  hands. 

Will.  Death  and  fury !  'This  meddling  woman  has 
destroyed  my  whole  game. 

Mus.  Now,  sir,  will  you  be  so  obliging  as  to  send  an 
answer  to  her  questions — ^How  and  when  your  rake* 
helly  master  came  home  last  night? 

WilL  V\\  tell  you  what,  Mrs.  Muslin, — you  and  my 
master  will  be  the  death  of  me  at  last;  that's  what  you 
will. — In  the  name  of  charity,  what  do  you  both  take 
me  for  ?  Whatever  appearances  may  be,  I  am  but  of 
mortal  mould :  nothing  supernatural  about  me. 

Mus.  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Powderpuff ! — 

WUL  I  have  not  indeed — And  so,  do  you  see,  flesh 
and  blood  can't  hold  it  always — I  can't  be  for  ever  a 
slave  to  your  whims,  and  your  second-hand  airs. 

Mus.  Second-hand  airs ! 

Witt.  Yes,  second-hand  airs  !-*-You  take  them  at  your 
ladies'  toilets  with  their  cast  gowns,  and  so  you  descend 
to  us  with  them.— 'And  then,  on  the  other  hand,  there's 
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my  master! — Because  he  chooses  to  live  upon  the 
principal  of  his  healthy  and  so  run  out  his  whole  stock 
as  fast  as  he  can^  he  must  have  the  pleasure  of  my 
company  with  him  in  his  deviPs  dance  to  the  other 
world. — Never  at  home  till  three^  four^  five,  six,  in  the 
morning !  .    . 

Mus.  Ay,  a  vile^  ungrateful  man!  to  have  so  little 
regard  for  a  wife  that  doats  upon  him. — And  your 
love  for  me  is  all  of  a-piece.  Pve  no  patience  with 
you  both. — A  couple  of  false,  perfidious,  abandoned, 
profligate 

Will.  Hey,  hey!  where's  your  tongue  running?— 
My  master  is,  as  the  world  goes,  a  good  sort  of  a  civ^l 
kind  of  a  husband,  and  I,— heaven  help  me  ! — a  poor 
simpleton  of  an  amorous,  constant  puppy,  that  bears 
with  all  the  follies  of  his  lirtle  tyrant  here.—— Come 
and  kiss  me,  you  jade,  come  and  kiss  me. 

JMlus.  Paws  off,  Caesar— Don't  think  to  make  me 
your  dupe.  I  kaow,  when  you  go  with  him  to  this  new 
lady,  this  Bath  acquaintance — and  I  know,  you're  as 
false  as  my  master,  and  give  all  my  does  to  your  Mrs. 
Mignionet  there 

Will,  Hush, — not  a  word  of  that. — Pm  ruined, 
pressed,  and  sent  on  board  a  tender  directly,  if  you 

blab  that  I  trusted  you  with  that  secret.-^ But  to 

charge  me  with  falsehood,  injustice,  and  ingratitude ! 
My  master,  to  be  sure,  does  drink  an  agreeable  dish  of 
tea  with  the  widow. — Has  been  there  every  night  this 
month  past. — How  long  it  will  last,  heaven  knows! 
But  thither  he  goes,  and  I  attend  him.  I  ask  my 
master, — Sir,  says  I,  what  time  would  you  please  to 
want  me  ?-— He  gives  me  his  answer,  and  then  I  strut 
by  Mrs.  Mignionet,  without  so  much  as  tipping  her  one 
glance;  she  stands  watering  at  the  mouth,  and  ^'  A 
pretty  fellow,  that,"  says  she. — "  Ay,  ay,  gaze  on,'* 
says  I,  "  gaze  on ; — I  see  what  you  would  be  at  :— 

you'd  be  glad  to' have  me,— -—you'd  be  glad -to  have 

I  2 
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me! — ^But,  sour  grapes,  my  dear!  1*11  go  home  and 
cherish  my  owq  lovely  wanton/'^-And  so  I  do,  you 
know  I  do. — ^Then,  after  toying  with  thee,  I  hasten 
back  to  my  master — later,  indeed,  than  he  desires,  but 
always  too  soon  for  him.  He's  loath  to  part ;  he  lingers 
and  dangles,  and  I  stand  cooling  my  heels.  O,  to 
the  devil  I  pitch  such  a  life  !— — 

Mus.  Why  don't  you  strive  to  reclaim  the  vile  man 
then  ? 

Will.  Softly,  not  so  fast;  I  have  my  talent  to  be 
sure !  yes,  yes,  I  have  my  talent ;  some  influence  over 
my  master's  mind : — But  can  you  suppose  that  I  have 
power  to  turn  the  drift  of  his  inclinations,  and  lead  him 
as  I  please — and  to  whom  ? — to  his  wife !  Pshaiw ! 
ridiculous,  foolish,  and  absurd  ! 

Mus,  Mighty  well,  sir!  can  you  proceed  ? 
WilL  I  tell  you,  a  wife  is  out  of  date  now-a-days ; 
time  was — but  that's  all  over — a  wife's  a  drug  now; 
mere  tar-water,  with  every  virtue  under  heaven,  but 
no  body  takes  it. 

Mus,  Well,  I  swear  I  could  slap  your  impudent  fiace. 
WilL  Come  and  kiss  me,  I  say— 
Mus.    A  fiddle-stick   for  your  kisses! — while  you 
encourage  your  master  to  open  rebellion  against  the 
best  of  wives 

WilL  I  tell  you,  it's  her  own  fault ;  why  don't  she 
ftrive  to  please  him,  as  you  do  me? — Come,  throw 
your  arms  about  my  neck 

Mus.  Ay,  as  I  used  lo  do,  Mr.  Brazen  ! — Hush  !  My 
lady^s  bell  rings. — How  long  has  he  been  up  ?— When 
did  he  come  home  ? 

WilL  At  five  this  morning;  rubbed  his  forehead, 

damn'd  himself   for  a  blockhead,  went  to  bed  in  a 

peevish  humour,  and  is  now  in  tiptop  spirits  with  Sir 

BriJJiant  Fashion,  in  the  next  room.  [BeU  ringi» 

Mus.  O  lud  I  that  beW  nxip  ^\\i— ^V^^^vVwt^^  let 

me  be  gone.  \Skt  kutw  Vm^  wndL  tswk^ 


?■ 
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Will,  There  goes  high  and  low  life  contrasted  in  one 
person  :  'tis  well  I  have  not  told  her  the  whole  of  my 
master's  secrets :  she'll  blab  that  he  visits  this  widow 
from  Bath.  But  if  they  inquire,  they'll  be  told  he  does 
not — ^The  plot  lies  deeper  than  they  are  aware  of,  and 
so  they  will  only  get  into  a  puzzle — hush  ! — yonder 
comes  my  master  and  Sir  Brilliant — Let  me  get  out  of 
the  way. — Here  Tom,  help  me  to  take  away  the  things. 

[Exeunt, 

Enter  Lovemore  and  Sir  Brilliant  Fashion. 

Lov.  Ha !  ha ! — my  dear  Sir  Brilliant — I  must  both 
pity  and  laugh  at  you — Fll  swear  thou  art  metamor- 
phosed into  the  most  whimsical  being ! — 

Sir  BriL  Nay,  pr'ythee,  Lovemore,  truce  with  your 
raillery — it  is  for  sober  advice  that  I  apply  to  you 

Love.  Sober  advice! — ha!  ha! — ^Thou  art  very  far 
gone  indeed. — Sober  advice !  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
talking  seriously  and  soberly  to  the  tribe  of  lovers — 
That  eternal  absence  of  mind  that  possesses  ye  all-^ 
There  is  no  society  with  you — I  was  damnable  company 
myself,  when  I  was  one  of  the  pining  herd  ;  but  a  dose 
of  matrimony  has  brought  me  back  again  to  myself; 
has  cooled  me  pretty  handsomely,  I  assure  you ;— ^Ay  1 
and  here  comes  repetatur  Haustus. 

4 

Enter  Muslin. 

Mus,  My  lady  sends  her  compliments,  and  desires 
to  know  how  you  are  this  morning  ? 

Love.    O  lord !    my  head  aches  woefully — ifs  the 
devil  to  be  teased  in  this  manner — What  did  you  say, 
child  ? 
•   Mus,  My  lady  sent  to  know  how  you  do,  sir — 

Laoe.  O,  right! — your  lady— give  her  my  compli* 
ments,  and  I  am  very  well :  tell  her ^ 

Mu8,  She  begs  you  wou't  think  o^  ^q\w^wv\.^\^^s<3&. 
seeing  her. 
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Ijove,  There  again  now ! — tell  her — tell  her  what  you 
wiil-r-I  Ahall  be  glad  to  see  her — Pll  wait  on  her— any 
thing — what  you  will. 

Mtu,  I  shall  let  my  lady  know,  sir.  [£»/. 

Love.  My  dear  Sir  Brilliant,  you  see  I  am  an  ex^ 
ample  before  your  eyes.  Put  the  Widow  Bellmour 
entirely  out  of  your  head,  and  let  my  Lord  £the-> 
ridger — r 

Sir  Bril.  Positively  no-! — My  pride  is  piqued,  and  if 
I  can,  my  Lord  Etheridge  shall  finjd  me  a  more  formid- 
able j^ival  than  he  ifi  aware  of. 

Enter  William* 

miL  Sir  Bashful  Constant  is  in  hi^  chariot  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  street,  and  has  sent  his  ser.i'^nt  to  know 
if  your  honour  is  at  horned 

Love,  By  all  means 1  shall  be  glad  to  aee  Sir 

Bashful.  [Exit  William.]  Now  here  comes  another 
mortifying  instance  to  deter  you  ^om  all  thoijight|i  pf 
marriage.. 

Sir  BriL  Pshaw  \  hang  him ;  he  is  no  instance  fojr 
me^ — a  younger  brother,  who  has  lived  jn  middling  life ; 
comes  to  an  estate  and  a  title  on  the  death  of  a  coqi* 
sumptive  baronet,  marries  a  woihan  of  /quality,  and 
carries  the  primitive  ideas  of  his  narrow  education  intjO 
high  life — Hang  him  ! — he  is  no  example  for  me. 

X4?ve,  But  he  is  a  good  deal  improved  since  that  time. 

Sir  BriL  Po!  a  mere  Hottentot ;  unacquainted  witf^ 
life,T-blushes  every  momenta  and  looks  suspicious,  as  if 
)ie  imagined  ypu  have  some  design  upon  him. 

Love.  Why^  I  fancy,  I  can  explain  that — I  have 
found  out  a  pari;  of  his  character  lately. — You  must 
know,  there  is  nothing  he  dreads  so  much  as  being  ^n 
object  of  ridicule :  and  so,  l^t  the  customs  and  fashion^ 
jof  the  world  be  ever  so  absurd,  he  complies,  lest  he 
j^hould  be  laughed  at  for  \>e\Yi^  ip^x\!\c.vi\^\ , 
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Sir  BriL  And  so^  through  the  fear  of  being  ridiculous, 
he  becomes  substantially  so  every  moment. 

Love,  Just  so. — And  then,  to  see  him  shrink  back  as 
it  were,  from  your  observation,  casting  a  jealous  and 
fearful  eye  all  around  him.  [Mimics  him. 

Sir  BriL    Ha!    ha!— that's  his  way — but  there  is 

something  worse  in  him his  behaviour  to  his  lady 

— Ever  quarrelling,  and  insulting  her  with  nonsense 
about  the  dignity  of  a  husband,  and  his  superior  reason. 

Love»  Why,  there  again  now ;  his  fear  of  being  ridi« 
culous,  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  that. — I  don't  think  he 
hates  my  Lady  Constant— She  is  a  fine  woman,  and 
knows  the  world. — ^I'here  is  something  mysterious  in 
that  part  of  his  conduct. 

Sir  BriL  Mysterious !  not  to  you — he  is  ever  con- 
sulting you — ^you  are  in  all  his  secrets. 

Love,  Yes,  but  I  never  can  find  any  of  them  out ! 
And  yet  there  is  something  working  within,  that  he 
would  fain  tell  me,  and  yet  he  is  shy,  and  he  hints,  and 
he  hesitates,  and  then  he  returns  again  into  himself,  and 
ends  just  where  he  began. — Hark !  I  hear  his  chariot 
at  the  door. 

Sir  BriL  Why  do  you  let  him  come  after  you  ? — he 
is  a  sad  troublesome  fellow,  Lovemore. 

Love,  ^ay,  you  are  too  severe— >Come>  he  has  fits 
of  good-nature. 

Sir  BriL  His  wife  has  fits  of  good-nature,  you  mean — 
How  goes  on  your  desigp  there  ? 

Love.  Po,  po !  I  have  no  design ;  but  I  take  it,  you 
are  a  formidable  man  in  that  quarter. 

Sir  BriL  Who,  I  ?  Pshaw !  no  such  thing. 

Love.  Never  denj'  it  to  me ; — I  know  you  have  made 
advances. 

Sir  BriL  Why,  faith,  I  pity  my  Lady  Constant,  and 
cannot  bear  to  see  her -treated  as  she  is. 

Love,  Well,  that's  generous— have  a  caT^%  V  \s«» 
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him — Sir  Brilliant^  I  admire  your  amorous  charity  of  all 
things— ha!  ha  I — Hush!  here  he  comes. 

,  Enter  Sir  Bashful. 

Sir  Bask.  Mr.  Lovemore,  a  good  morning  to  you-  ■» 
Sir  Brilliant,  your  servant,  sir. 

Sir  Bril,  Sir  Bashful,  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you 
— I  hope  you  left  my  lady  well. 

Sir  Bash.  I  can't  say,  sir ;  I  am  not  her  physician. 

Sir  Bril.  What  a  brute! — Well,  Lovemore,  I  must  be 
gone. 

Love,  Why  in  such  a  hurry  ? 

Sir  Bril.  I  must — I  promised  to  call  on  a  lady  over 
the  way — A  relation  of  mine  from  Wiltshire — I  shan't 
stay  long. 

Love,  Very  well — a  Phonneur. 

Sir  Bril,  Sir  Bashful,  your  servant — Mr.  Lovemore, 
yours.  [Exit, 

Sir  Bash.  Mr.  Lovemore,  I  am  glad  he  is  gone  ;  for  I 
have  something  to  advise  with  you  about. 

Love.  Have  you  ? 

^ir  Bash,  I  have  had  another  brush  with  my  wife ! 

Love.  I  am  sorry  for  it.  Sir  Bashful — I  am  perfecty 
glad  of  it.  [Asiile. 

Sir  Bash.  Ay !  and  pretty  warm  the  quarrel  was. — 
"  Sir  Bashful,"  says  she,  "  I  wonder  you  will  disgrace 
yourself  at  this  raterr-you  know  my  pin-money  is  not 
sufficient  — My  mercer  has  been  with  me  again — I  can't 
bea)r  to  be  dunn'd  at  this  rate:"  and  then  she  added 
something  about  her  quality-— you  know,  Mr.  Love- 
more, [Smiling,']  she  is  a  woman  of  quality. 

Love,  Yes,  and  a  fine  woman  too ! 
Sir  Bash.  No— no— no— do  you  think  she  is  a  fine 
woman  ? 

Love.  Most  certainly — A  very  fine  woman  I 

JSir  flashy  ISmiling,]    Why,  yec  .   i  I  think  she  is 
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what  you  may  call  a  fine  woman. — She  keeps  good  com- 
pany^ Mr.  Lovemore. 

Love.  The  very  best. 

Sir  Bash,  Yeis,  yes,  that  she  does ;  your  tiptop ;  none 
else ; — but  one  would  not  encourage  her  too  mocb,  for 
all  that,  Mr.  Lovemore— The  world  would  think  me  but 
a  weak  man  if  I  did. 

Lave.  The  world  will  talk.  Sir  Bashful. 

Sir  Bash.  So  it  will ; — and  so  I  answered  her  stoutly. 
"  Madam/'  says  I,  "a  fig  for  your  quality — don't 
quality  me — Pll  act  like  a  man  of  sense,  madam,  and 
ril  be  master  in  my  own  house,  madam ; — I  have  made 
a  provision  for  the  issue  of  our  marriage  in  the  settle- 
ment, madam ;  and  I  would  have  you  to  know,  that  I 
am  not  obliged  to  pay  for  your  cats  and  your  dogs,  and 
your  squirrels,  and  your  monkeys,  and  your  gaming 
debts.'' 

Love.  How  could  you  ?  That  was  too  sharply  said-^— • 

Sir  Bash,  Ay,  ay,  I  gave  it  her— but  for  all  that 
ISmiling.']  I— I— I  am — very  good-natured  at  the  bot- 
toiii,  Mr.  Lovemore. 

Love,  I  dare  say  you  are.  Sir  Bashful 

Sir  Bash.  Yes,  yes ;  but  a  man  must  keep  up  his  own 
dignity — I'll  telf  you  what  I  did — I  went  to  the  mercer's 
myself,  and  paid  him  the  money.  [Snnles  cu  him. 

Love.  Did  you  ? 

Sir  Bash.  I  did :  but  then  one  would  not  let  the  world 
know  that — No,  no. 

Love.  By  no  means. 

Sir  Bash,  It  would  make  them  think  me  too  uxorious. 

Love.  So  it  would !— -I  must  encourage  that  notion  of 
his,  [Aside. 

Sir  Bash.  And  so  I  told  him ;  "  Mr..  Lutestring,"  says 
I, '' mum's  the  word — there  is  your  money;  but  let 
nobody' know  that  I  paid  you  slily." 

Love.  Well,  you  have  the  handsomest  way  ^^  ^*(^\xs.<^ 
a  genteel  thing- 
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Sir  Bash,  But  that  is  not  ail  I  have  to  tell  you. 

Loive,  No ! 

Sir  Bash,  No— no — [Smiles,]  I  have  a  deeper  secret 
than  that. 

Lave.  Have  ye  ? 

Sir  Bash.  1  have ; — may  I  trust  you  ? 

Lave.  O !  upon  my  honour' 

Sir  Bash.  Well,  well !  I  know  you  are  my  friend 

I  know  you  are,  and  I  have  great  confidence  in  you. 
Lookye,  Mr.  Lovemore,  you  must  know 

Enter  Muslin. 

Mus,  Sir,  my  lady  desires  to  know,  if  you  will  drink 
a  dish  of  tea  with  her  this  morning? 

Lave.  I  desire  I  may  not  be  teased  in  this  manner—* 
tell  your  mistress — go— go  about  your  business— «- 

[Turns  her  <na. 

Sir  Bash,  [Asitte]  Ay !  I  see  he  donH  care  a  cherry- 
stone for  his  wife. 

Lace.  I  hate  this  interruption — Well,  Sir  Bashful     i 

Sir  Eash.  No;  he  does  not  care  a  pinch  of  snuff  for 
her.  [Aside, 

Lave.  Well— Proceed,  Sir  Bashful—— 

Sir  Bash.  It  does  not  signify,  Mr.  Lovemore ;  it's  a 
foolish  affair ;  I  won't  trouble  you  about  it 

Love.  Nay,  that's  unkind—— 
.    Sir  Bash.  Well,  well!  come,  I  will — ^Do  you  think 
Muslin  did  not  overhear  us? 

Lave,  Not  a  syllable — Come,  come,  we  are  safe--     ■ 

Str  Bash.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  first — Pray  now, 
have  you  any  regard  for  your  ijady } 

Lave,  The  highest  value  for  her. 

Sir  Bash.  I  repose  it  with  you. — ^You  must  know, 
Mr.  Lovemore — as  I  told  you — ^I  am  at  the  bottom  very 
good-natured;  and  though  appearances  may  in  some 
sort — [Sir  Brilliant  rings  wiihoutJ]  We  are  interrupted 
again* 
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Enter  Sir  Brilliant. 

,lSiir  BriL  Well,  I  have,  paid  my  visit,  Lo?emore. 

Lave.  This  is  the  most  cross accidept — So,  Sir  Brilliant! 

Sir  Bash.  Ah  !  J  see  there  is  ho  going  oq  now — ^-^ 
Mr.  Lovemore,  I  wi«h  you  a  g<H)d  day. 

Lave.  Po !  Pr'ythee — you  shan't  go. 

Sir  Bash,  Yt$,  yes ;  apoth<^  time— Suppose  you  call 
at.iny  house  ^t  joae  o'cjoc];: — ^nobody  shall  interrupt  us 
there.  [Aside  to  Lovemore. 

Lave.  With  all  my  heart. 

Sir  Bash.  Do  so,  then  ;  do  so— we'll  be  snug  by  our^- 
^^]ve«. — Wtjj,  Mr.  Lovemore,  your  servant^  a  good 
morning — Sir  .Brilliant,  I  kiss  your  hand.«— Yo)i  won'4; 
fprget,  Mr.  ]U>vttmiore. 

JLave.  Depend  upon  me. 

Sir  Bash.  Very  well — He  is  thje  ovily  frieix^d  I  have^. 

[Exit, 

Love.  Ha !  ha ! — you  broke  in  upon  ,us  in  the  most 
critical  moment — He  wai  just  going  to  communicate 

^r  Bril.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  did  not  know 

Love.  Nay,  it's  ud  flatter ;  I  shall  get  it  oujt  of  hiio 
another  time. 

Enter  Musjlin, 

Mus.  My  lady,  sir,  is  quite  impatient. 

Love.  Pshaw  1  for  evejr  teasing  l-r-Pjl  wait  upon  her 
presently.  [Exit,  Muslin. 

Sir  BriL  PU  step  and  entertain  l^er  while  you  dress 
— [May  I  take  that  liberty,  Lovemore  ? 

Love.  You  know  yon  may — no  ceremony— how  could 
you  ask  such  a  question  ? — apropos — But,  Sir  Brilliant, 
first  step  oqe  moment  i^to  my  study—^J  want  j list  on^ 
word  with  yeu. 

Sir  Bril,  I  attend  you. 

Lave.  This  absurd  Sir  Bashful!  ha!  ha!  a  ridiculous, 
finaccountablc-*— ?— ha !  ha!  [JEr^im/. 

yoL.  If.  .  K 
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Scene  IL — Another  Apartment, 
Mrs.  Loveuobe^  and  a  Maid  amending  her. 

Mrs,  Lonoe,  This  trash  of  tea  ! — I  don't  know  why  I 
drink  so  much  of  it. — Heighol — I  wonder  what  keeps 
Muslin — Do  you  step,  child,  and  see  if  she  is  come  back. 

Maid,  Yes>  Ma'am. 

Mrs.  Love,  Surely,  never  was  any  poor  woman  treated 
with  such  cruel  indifFerertce;  nay,  with  such  an  open, 
undisguised  insolence  of  gallantry. 

Enier  Muslin. 

Mrs,  Lo/ve,  Well,  Muslin,  hare  you  seen  his  prim« 
minister } 

Mia.  Yes,  ma'am,  I  have  seen  Mr.  William ;  and  he 
says,  as  how  my  master  came  home  according  to  custom, 
at  five  this  morning,  and  in  a  huge  pickle. — He  is  now 
in  his  study,  and  has  Sir  Brilliant  Fashion  with  him. 

Mrs.  Lave.  Is  he  there  again  ? 

Mus.  He  is,  ma'am ;  and  as  I  came  by  the  door,  I 
heard  them  both  laughing  as  loud  as  any  thing. 

Mrs.  Love.  About  some  precious  mischief,  I'll  be 
sworn ;  and  all  at  my  cost  too ! — Heigho ! 

Mus.  Dear  ma'am,  why  will  you  chagrine  yourself 
about  a  vile  man,  that  is  not  worth — no,  as  I  live  and 
breathe, — not  worth  a  single  sigh  ! 

Mrs*  Love,  What  can  I  do.  Muslin  ? 

Mus.  Do,  ma'am  I  Lard ! — If  I  was  as  you,  Vd  do  for 
bim ; — as  I  am  a  living  christian,  I  would« — If  I  could 
not  cure  my  grief,  I'd  find  some  comforts,  that's  what  I 
wouM. 

Mrs.  Love.  Heigbo ! — I  have  no  comfort. 

Mus.  No  comfort,  ma'am? — Whose  fault  then? — 
Would  any  body  but  you,  ma'am — ^It  provokes  me  to 
think  of  H. — Woukl  any  body,  ma'am,  young  and  band- 
some  as  you  are,  witVi  so  m^wj  ^ccnoiv^vdvmeQts,  m^'am, 
sit  at  home  here,  as  me\aac\io\^  ^a  ^  V^^  «.r*^»x  ^sox  ^\ 
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place? — And  all  this,  for  what? — Why  for  a  husband! 
anil  snch  a  husband! — What  do  you  think  the  world 
will  say  of  you^  ma'am,  if  you  go  on  this  way  ? 

Mrs.  Love,  I  care  not  what  they  3ay — I  am  tired  of 
the  world,  and  the  world  may  be  tired  of  me,  if  it  will: 
— My  troubles  are  my  own  only,  and  I  must  endeavour 
to  bear  them. — Who  knows  what  patience  may  do  ?— 
If  Mr.  Lo¥emore  has  any  feeling  lefl,  my  resignation 
may  some  day  or  other  have  its  effect,  and  incline  him 
to  do  me  jnstice. 

Mua.  But,  dear  ma'am,  that's  waiting  ibr  dead  men'g 
shoes, — incline  him  to  do  you  justice!' — What  signifies 
expecting  and  expecting  ?  Give  me  a  bird  in  the  hand. 
-—Lard,  ma^m,  to  be  for  ever  pining  and  grieving! — 
Dear  heart !  If  all  the  women  in  London,  in  your  case, 
were  to  sit  down  and  die  of  the  spleen,  what  would  be- 
come of  alt  the  public  places? — They  might  turn  Vaus:* 
hall  to  a  hopgarden,  make  a  brewhouse  of  Ranelagh^ 
and  let  both  the  playhouses  to  a  methodist  preacher. 
We  should  not  have  the  racketting  with  them  we  have 
now — '*  John,  let  the  horses  be  put  to-^ohn,  go  to  my 
Lady  Trumpabout's,  and  invite  her  to  a  small  party  of 
twenty  or  thirty  card-tables. — Jolin,  rrni  to  my  Lady 
Catgut>  and  let  her  ladyship  know  I'll  wait  on  her  to 
the  new  opera. — John,  run  as  fast  as  ever  you  can,  with 
my  compliments  to  Mr.  Brandon,  and  tell  him,  I  shall 
te^e  it  as  the  greatest  fkvour  on  earth,  if  he  will  let  me 
have  a  side-box  for  the  new  play.  No  excuse  tell  him.^ 
They  wisk  about  the  town,  and  rantipole  it  with  as  un- 
concerned iooks,  and  as  florid  outsides,  as  if  they  were 
treated  at  home  iike  so  many  goddesses,  though  every 
body  knows  possession  has  ungoddessed  them  all  long 
ago  ^  and  their  hufi^amds  care  no  more  for  them, — no, 
by  jingo,  no  more  than  they  do  for  their  husbands. 

Mrs,  Love,  You  run  on  ait  a  strange  rate. 

Mta,  [fit  a  pttinon.]  Dear  ma^am,  'X\%  «[vqm^  \^  Tsisdcxs. 
M  body  ma  oa«~-If  every  body  l\vQ«^t\\Va  ^'^sas- 
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Mr$.  Lofoc.  If  eyery  body  lovM  like  me. 
ilfttf*  A  brass  thimble  for  love,  if  it  is  not  aiiswef^ 
fey  love. — What  the  duce  is  here  to  do  ? — Shall  I  go 
and  fix  my  heart  upon  a  man^  that  shall  despise  me  for 
that  very  reason  ? — and/  **  Aye/  says  he,  "  poor  fool,  \ 
see'  she  loves  me,-J>-the  woman's  well  enough,  only  she 
has,  one  inconvenient  circumstance  about  her:    Pm 
married  to  her,  and  marriage  is  the  devil.''-*— ^And 
then  v^hen  he's  going  a  roguiag,  smiles  impudently  in 
your  fece,  and,  "My  dear,  divert  yourself,  I'm  just 
going  to  kill  half  an  hour  at  the  cboeoUte-hoi&se/  or  to 
peep  in  at  the  play : — your  servant,  my  dear,  your  ser- 
vant."— Fye  upon  *em  ! — I  know  'em  all. — Give  me  a 
husband  that  will  enlarge  the  circle  of  my  innocent 
pleasures ;        but  a  husband  now-a-days,  ma'am,  is  no 
such  a  thing.^ — A  husband  now — ^as  1  hope  for  mercy,- 
is  nothing  at  all  but  a  scare-crow;  to  show  you  the  fruit, 
but  touch  it  if  you  darew — :A  husband  ! — the  devil  take 
'em  all  I — Lord  forgive  me  for  swearing — is  nothing  but 
a  bug-bear,  a  snap-dragon  ;  a  husband,  ma'am,  is-—— . 
Mrs,  Love.  Pr'ythee,  peace  with  your  tongue,  and 
see  what  keeps  that  girlv  ^ 

Mu9,  Yes,  ntta'am-^\Yhy,  Jenny!  why  don^fc  you 
^comeuptoray  lady?  What  do  you  stand  a  gossiping 
there  fur?-— — A  husband,  ma'am,  is  a  mere  monster;-?^ 
that  is  to  say  if  one  makes  him  so ;  then  for  certain,  he 
is  a  monster  indeed ; — and  if  one  does  liot  make  him  so-,' 
then  he  behaves  like  a  monster ;  and  of  the  two  evils, 

by  my  troth-" Ma'am,  was  you  ever  at  the  play  of 

Catharine  and  Mercutio  ?-— The  vile  man  calls  his  wife 
his  goods,  and  his  chattels,  and  his^  household  stuff. — 
There  you  may  see,  ma'am,  what  a  husband  is,--Ki  bus* 
band  is— —But  here  comes  one  will  tell*  you— Here 
comes  Sir  Brilliant  Fashion. — Ask  his  advice,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Love,^  His  advice !  Ask  advice  of  the  man  who 
has  estranged  Mr.  Lovemore's  affections  from  me! 
Mus»  WeUp  I  protest  and  vow,  ma'am,  I  think  Sit 
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Brilliant  a  very  pretty  genftleman, — ^he*s  the  very  pink 
of  the  fashion  ! — he  dresses  fashionablyj  liTes  fashion* 
ab!y>  wins  your  money  fasfhionrafoty,  loses  his  own 
fashionably,  aiid  does  every  thing  fashionably:  and 
then,  he  is  >so  Hvely,  and  talks  so  Kvely,  and  so  much  to 
say,  and  so  never  at  a  loss ^Bfalt  here  he  comes. 

« 

Enter  Sia  Bkioaavt,  Paging, 

Sir  BriL  Mrs.  Lovemore,  your  nost  obedient  very 

hmiiMe  servaivt. -But,  my  dear  madam,  what,  always 

in  a  vis-a-vis  party  with  yt)ur  Smvanitf — Yon  will  afford 
me  your  pardon,  my  dear  ma'am;  if  I  avow  that  thisdoes 
a  litlie  wear  the  appearance  of  misanthropy. 

Mrs,  Lffoe,  Far  from  it,  8ir  Brifliant — We  were  en- 
gaged in  your  panegyric.   • 

Sir  BriL  My  panegyric !-— Then  I  am  come  most 
apropos  to  give  a  helping  hand  towards  making  it  com- 
plerfce. — Mr.  Lovemore  will  kiss  your  hand  p^^sently, 
tna'am,  he  has  not  yet  entirely  adjusted  his  dress — In 
the  mean  tim«,  I- can,  if  you  please,  help  you  to  some 
anecdotes,  which  will  perhaps -enable  yon  to  colour  your ' 
canvass  a  little  higher. 

Mrs.  Love,  I  hope  you  will  be  sure,  among  those  * 
anecdotes,— You  may  go,  Muslin, — not  to  om*it  the 
egi^egious  exploit  of  seducing  Mr.  Lovemore  eiHirely 
from  his  wife. 

[She  makes  a  sign  /oMusuh  to  go. — E^it  Musim. 

Sir  BriL  I,  ma'am  1 — Let  me  perish,  nra'am • 

Mrs,  Low.  O,  sir,  I  am  no  stranger  to— 

Sir  BriL  May   fortune  eternally  forsake    in^,  and 
beauty  frown  on  me,  if  ever 

Mrs,  Laoe,  Don't  protest  too  strongJy,  Sir  Brilliant. 

Sir  BriL  May  I  never  hold  four  by  honours . 

Mrs,  Love,  O,  sir,  it  is  in  vain  to  deny-; 

Sir  BriL  Nay,  but  my  dear  Mrs.  Lovemore,  give  mfe  • 
leave.' — I  alienate  the  affections  of  Mr.  Lovemore! — 
Consider,  madam,  how  wotrtd  thist^H  in  Weat«Lva&\.^^ 

k2 
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HaH  ? — Sk  Brilliant  Fashion,  how  say  yon  ?  guiicy  oH 
this  indictment,  or  not  guilty  P^— Not  guilty  poz. — ^Thu» 
issue  is  joined; — you  en  ter^e  court,  and  in  sober  sad^ 
ness  charge  the  whole  plump  upon  me,  without  a  word 
as  to  the  bow,  when,,  and  where  '^ — no  proof  positive, — 
there  ends  the  prosecution. 

Mrs.  Love.  But,  sir,  your  stating  of  the  case — 

Sir  BriL  Dear  ma'am^  dont  interrupt— 

Mrs,  Love.  Let  me  explain  this  matter-^ 

Sir  BriL  Nay,  Mrs.  Lovemore,  allow  me  fair  playr— 
i  am  now  upon  my  defence. — Yg\x  will  please  to  con-^ 
sidier,'  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  Mr.  Lovemore  is  not 
a  ward,  nor  I  a-  guardian  ;  that  he  is  his  own  master  to- 
do  as  he  pleases ;  thsvt  Mr.  Lovemore  is  fond  of  gaiety, 
pleasure,  and  enjoyment;  that  he  knows  how  to  live ;  to 
make  use  of  the  sensesnature  has  given  htm,  and  pluck ' 
the  fruit  that  grows  around  him.-^This  is  the  whole 
affair.-— How  say  ye,  gentleman  of  the  jury  ? — Not 
guilty.— 'ThjBfe,  ma'am,  you  see.  Not  guilty. 

Mrs.  Lof96.  You  run  on  finely.  Sir  BFilliant ; — but 
don't  imagine  that  this  bantering  way — 

Sir  BriL  Acquitted  by  my  country,  ma'am,  you  see,, 
—fairly  acquitted  l       . 

Mrs.^  Love.  After  the  very  edifying  counsel  you  give 
Mr.  Lovemore,  this  loose  strain^  of  yours.  Sir  Brilliant, 
is  not  at  all  surprising  ;  and,  sir,  your  late  project — 

Sir  BriL  My  late  project  I — i 

Mrsi' Love^  Yes,  sir:  not  content  with  leading  Mr. 
Lovemore  into  a  thousand  dissipations  from  all  conjugal 
afiection  and  domrestic  happiness,,  you  have*  lately  intro- 
duced him  to  your  Mrs.  Bellmour^ — 

Sip  BriL  Ma^am,  he  does  not  so  much  as  know  Mrs, 
Bellmour. 

Mirs.  Lave,  fie  upon  it  Sir  Brilliant  f — falsehood  is  but 
a  poor — 

Sir  BriL  Falsehood  I  disdain,  ma'am,-^and  I,  Sir 
Bhftiant  Fashion,  declare  that  Mr^  Lovemore,  your  bus* 
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band,  is  not  acquainted  v^ith  the  Widow  fiellmour.  You 
don't  know  that  lady/  lOa^ani  $  bat  I'll  let  you  into  her 
whole  history — her  whole  history,  ma'am  :-^p ray  be 
sealed^—*  [Brings  chairs  downj]  The  Widow  Sellmovr  is 
a  lady  of  so  agreeable  a  vivacity,  that  it  is  bo  wonder 
all  the  pretty  fellows  are  on  their  knees  to  her. — ^Her 
manner  so  entertaining,  such  quickness  of  transition 
from  one  thing  to  another ;  and  every  thing  she  does, 
does  so  become  her : — and  then  she  has  such  a  feeling- 
heart,  and  such  generosity  of  sentiment !— ^ 

MrsrLovc.  Mighty  well>  sipj^ — She  is  a  very  vestal—^ 
and  a  vestal  from  your  school  of  painting  must  be  very 
curious.-^But  give  me  leave,  sir— *How  comes  it  that 
yoir  desist  from  paying  your  addresses  in  that  quarter  ? 

iS^  BriL  Why,  iaith,  I  find  that  my  Lord  George 
Etheridge,— who  I  thought  was  out  of  the  kingdom,-^ 
is  the  happy  man :  and  so  all  that  remains  for  me,  is 
to  do  justice  to  the  lady,  and  .console  myself  in  the 
best  manner  I  can,  fbt  the  insufficiency  of  my  pre«r 
tensions.- 

Mrs.  Love.  And  may  I  rely  or  this^ 

Sir  BriL  May  the  first  woman  I  put  the  question  to, 
strike  me  to  the  centre  with  a  supercilious  eyebrow,  if 
every  syllable  is  not  minutely  true;— -so  that  you  seCy 
ma'am,  I  am  not  the  cause  of  your  inquietude.  There 
is  not  on  earth  a  man  that  could  be  more  averse  from* 
such  a  thing;  nor  a  person-  in^  the  world,  who  more 
earnestly  aspires  to  prove  the  tender  esteem  he  bears* 
ye. —  [She  rises  disconcerted,'].  You  see,  my  dear  ma'am^ 
we  both  have  cause  of  discontent ;  we  are  both  disap- 
painted,-^both  crossed  in  love-*-<-and  so,  ma'am,  the 
least  we  can  do,  is,  both  heartily  join  to— • 

Lovemove,  [Speaks  within,]  William  I  is  the  chariot  at 
the  door! 

SirBril,  We  are  interrupted— There'smy  friend* 
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EnUr  LovBMORE. 

Lave.  Very  ^ell—- let  the  chariot  be  broaght  round 
directly. — ^Hofw  do  you  do  this  momiiig,  my  <dearf  Sir 
Brilliant,  I  beg  y6«r  pardon. — How  do  yoa  do«  my 
dear  ?  [  WM  an  air  tfcold  cMiiiy, 

Mrs,  Lffoe.  Onty  a  little  indisposed  in  raind,  and 
indispontion  of  the  mind  is  of  ho  sort  of  coRseqaence— 
not  worth  a  cure. 

Lace,  1  beg  yovr  pardon,  Mrs.  Lovemore— 'Indispo-* 

tion  of  the  mitid Sir  Brilliant,  that  is  really  a  mighty 

pretty  ring  you  have  on  your  finger. 

Sir  BriL  A  bauble : — will  you  look  at  it  ? 

Mrs,  l/noe.  Thoagti  I  hare  but  few  obligations  to  Sir 
Brilliant,  yet  I  fancy  I  may  ascribe  to  him  the  favour 
of  this  visit,  Mr.  Lovemore. 

hmt,  \lMkmg  ai  the  ring."]  Nay,  now  positively 
you  wrong  me ; — I  was  obliged  to  you  for  your  civil 
inquiries  concerning  me  this  morning;  and  so,  on  my 
part,  I  came  to  return  the  compliment  before  I  go 
abroad.— Upon  my  word,  His  very  prettily  set. 

[Gives  it, 

Mrs.  Love.  Are  you  going  abroad,  sir? 

Love.  A  matter  of  business, — I  hate  business — but 
business  must  be  done.  [Examming  his  ruffles.]  Pray  is 
there  any  news? — any  news,  my  d«ar? 

Mrs.  Love,  It  would  be  news  to  me,  sir,  if  you  would 
be  kind  enough  to  let  me  know  whether  I  may  expect 
the  favour  of  your  company  to  dinner  ? 

Love.  It  would  be  impertinent  in  me  to  answer  such 
a  question,  because  I  can  give  no  direct  positive  an^ 
swer  to  it ; — as  things  happen — perhaps  I  may — perhaps 
may  not. — ^But  don't  let  me  be  of  any  inconvenience  to 
you ; — it  is  not  material  where  a  body  eats. — Apropos— 
you  have  iieard  what  happened  ?       [ To  Sm  Brilliant. 

SirBril.  When  au4  ^Yxw^^ 
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Love.  A  word  in  your  ear^— Ma'am,  with  your  per- 
missioii— 

Mrs.  Love.  That  cold,  contemptaous  ciyility^  Mr. 
Lovemore — 

Lov€.  Pshaw!  pr'ythec,  now— How  can  you,  my 
dear  ?— That's  very  peevish  tiow,  and  ill-natured.  It  is 
but  about  a  mere  trifle— 'Harkye^  [whispers]  I  lost 
every  thing  I  play'd  for,  after  you  went, — ^Thefore^ner 
and  he  understand  one  another.— I  beg^  pardon^  ma'^m, 
it  wab  only  about  an  afiair  at  the  opera. 

Mrs,  Laoe.  The  opera,  Mr.  LdVeraore,  or  any  thing, 
is  more  agreeable  than'  my  company. 

Love.  You  wrong  me  now;  I  declare,  yon  wrong 
me  ;* — and  if  it  will^  give  you  any  pleasure,  I'll  sup  ai 
home. — Can't  we  meet  at  Uie  St.  Alban's  to-night  ? 

[Aside  to  Sir  BriluanY. 

Mrs.  Lcroe.  I  believe,  I  need  not  tell  you  what  plea- 
sure that  would  give  me :  but  unless  the  pleasure  w 
mutual,  Mr.  Lovemore '  »  ■  ■ 

Ldfve.  Ma'am,  I— I— I  perceive  artl  the  delicacy  of 
that  sentiment;  but — a — I  shall  incommode  you; — ^you 
possibly  may  have  some  private  party— and  it  would 
be  very  unpolite  in  me,  to  obstruct  your  schemes  of 
pleasure. — Would  it  not.  Sir  Brilliant?  [Laughs. 

Sir  Bril.  It  would  be  gothic  to  the  last  degree—^ 
Ha!  ha! 

JLovir.  Ha  I  ha ! — ^To-  be  sure ;  for  me  to  be  of  ttie 
party,  would  look  as  if  we  lived  together  like  bur  friend 
Sir  Bashfol  Constant  and  his  lady,  who  are  fop  ever  hke 
two  game  cocks,  ready  armed  to  goad  and  wound  one 
another  most  heartily— -Ha !  ha ! 

SirBriL  The  very  thing— Ha !  ha! 

Lave.  So  it  is — so  it  is  I  [Both  stand  laughing. 

Mrs.  Love.  Very  well,  gentlemen !  you  have  it  all 
to  yourselves. 

Love.  Odso! —  [looking  at  his  vxitch.\  l^'^VV^^^iJ^- 
yand  my  time. — ^Any  comTOa\id&  vTito  >3tvfe  ^\^.^  ^^oa^'woX 
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Mn.  homt^  ComgiaEdg ! 1  have  no  conMnands,  sir. 

Lxne.  I  hare  an  appointment  there  at  my  banker's^ 
•—Sir  Brilltant^  yo«  know  old  Discoonl? 

Sir  Bril.  What,  he  that  was  in  parliament  ? 

Love*  The  same. — Entire  Butt^  I  thinks  was  th«  nwrije 
of  the  boroiigii.«*-^ia !  ha!  iut! — Can  I  set  yon  down 
any  where^  Sir  BrilUant? 

Sir  Bril,  Can  you  five  me  a  cast  in  St.  Jaipes's-street } 

JjOfoc.  By  all  mean»— -^l/loiu — ^Miv.  Lovemore^  yoor 
most  obedient,  ma'am«— Who  waits  there?— -Mrs.  Love- 
more,  no  ceremony — ^our  servant.  [Ewii,  singing. 

Sir  Bril.  Ma'am,  yon  jee  I  don't  carry  Mr.  Love^ 
more  abroad  now— •!  have  the  honour,  ma'am,  to  take 

my  leave 1  shall  have  her,  I  see  plainly ; — Sir  BriU 

liant,  mind  your  hits,  and  your  business  is  done.  {Ande.] 
Ma'am,  your  most  obedient.  [Exit, 

Enter  Muslim,  hastify, 

Mus.  Did  you  call,  ma'am  f^ 

Mrs,  Love,  To  be  insulted  thus  by  his  loose  confident 
carriage  l«p-  :.    . 

Mus,  As  I  live  and  breathe,  ma'am,  if  I  was  as  you, 
I  would  not  flutter  myself  about  it. 

iUrf.  Love,  About  what? 

Mus.  Lai  what  signifies  miacifig matters ?— I  over- 
heard it  all. 

ilfrs.  Love,  You  did  !^— 4id  you  ?  [^^^gf^ly. 

3fus.  Ma'am! 

Mrs,  Lave,  It  does  not  signify  at  present 

Mms,  No,  aia*am,  it  does  not  signify^  aad  revenge  is 
sweet,  I  think;  and,  by  my  troth  !  I  don't  see  why  yo« 
should  stand  on  ceremony  with  a  husband  that  stands 
upon  none  with  y«o» 

Mrs.LoDc  Again  i — Pr'ytbee,  Mrs.  Malapert,  none 
of  your  advice. — ^How  dare  you  talk  in  this  maaoer  to  • 
Ate?— Let  me  hear  no  more  of  this  tm^ertiaent  £Ke- 
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,  Mus.  No,  ma'am.— —It's  very  weU,  ma'am.-— «I 
have  done»  ma'am.-—  [Diicomctrteds  and  ihm  she  speaks 
aside,]  — What  the  devil  is  here  to  do  ? — An  unman- 
nerly thing,  to  go  for  to  buff  me  in  this  manner  !— 

Mrs.  Love.  [Siill  walking  about,']  To  make  hit  ch»* 
racter  public,  and  reader  him  the  subject  of  every  tea* 
table  throughout  this  town,  would  only  serve  to  widen 
the  breach,  and,  instead  of  his  neglect,  might  call  forth 
his  anger,  and  settle  at  last  into  a  fixed  aversion.— 
Lawyers,  parting,  and  separate  maintenance,  would 
ensue.— No, — I  must  avoid  that/-*»if  possible,  I  will 
avoid  that. — What  must  be  done  ? 

Mus.  What  can  she  be  thinking  of  now  ? — The  sulky 
thing,  iK>t  to  be  more  &miliar  with  such  a  friend  as  I 
am  !->^What  can  she  mean?— Did  you  speak  to  me, 
ma'am  ? 
Mrs.  Lffoe.  Suppose  I  were  to  try  that ! — Muslin. 

Mm.  Ma'am  ! — Now  for  it 

Mrs,  Love.  You  heard  Sir  Brilliant  deny  that  Mr. 
LfOvemore  visits  at  this  Widow  Bellmour's. 

Mw.   Lard,  ma'am,  he  is  as  full  of  fibs  as  a  French 
milliner, — he  does  visit  there, — I  know  it  all  from  Wil- 
liam,— I'll  be  faang'd  in  my  own  garters,  if  he  does  not. 
Mrs.  Love.  I  know  not  what  to  do ! — Heigho ! — Let 
my  chair  be  got  ready  instantly. 

Mus*  Your  chair,  ma'am !— Are  you  going  out, 
ma'am  ? 

Mrs,  Love.  Don't  tease  me  with  your  talk,  but  do  as 
I  bid  you, — and  bring  my  cloak  down  to  the  parlour 
immediately. — Heigho !  [Exit. 

Mus,  What  is  in  the  wind  now! — An  ill-natured 
puss,  not  to  tell  me  what  she  is  about. — It's  no  matter, — 
she  does  not  know  what  she  is  about. — ^Before  I'd  lead 
such  a  life  as  she  does,  I'd  take  a  lover's  leap  into 
Rosamond's  pond.— I  love  to  see  company,  for  my  part, 
and  not  to  be  mop'd  to  death  here  ^\Uci  Vi^x  Vom^TOKs^ 
ways^^tease,  tease,  tease—"  He\gyio\  '^xx'^v^*  ^  "^^ 
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'WiHiam — ^whcre's   his   master  ? — when   did  he  come 

home?— how  long  has  he  been  up  r — how  does  he  do  ?" 

with  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again,  to  the  end  of 

the  chapter. — A  fine  life«  indeed,  for  a  person  that  has 

snch  fine  spirits  as  I  have  by  nature ;  it's  enough  to  ruin 

my  constitution.    I  love  to  see  company,  for  my  part.— ^ 

Bless  me !  I  had  like  to  have  forgot,  there's  that  Mrs^ 

Marmalet  comes  to  my  rout  to-night. — I  had  as  lieve 

she  had  stay'd  away — She's  nothing  but  mere  lumber-^ 

so  formal — she  won't  play  above  shilling  whist:  who 

the  devil  does  she  think  is  to  make  a  shilling  party  for 

her  ?     No  such  thing  to  be  done  now-a-days — nobody 

plays  shilling  w4iist  now,  unless  I  was  to  send  for  the 

trades-people — but  I  shaVt  let  myself  down  at  that  rate 

for  Madam  Marmalet,  I  promise  you.  [Exit, 


ACT  I|. 

Scene  I.—Sir  BasJ^td  Consiatu's, 

EfUer  Sir  Bashful. 

[Knock.'j 
Sir  Bash,  Did  not  I  hear  a  knock  at  the  door  ? — Yes, 
yes,  I  did — ^the  coach  is  Just  driving  away. — Ay,  ay,  I 
am  right  enough — Sideb.oard  !  Sideboard !— come  hi, 
ther.  Sideboard  1 — ^I  must  know  who  it  is. — My  wife 
keeps  the  best  company  in  England — but  I  must  be 
cautious — servants  love  to  peep  into  the  bottom  of  theijr 
master's  secrets* 

• 

Enter  Sideboard. 

Whose  coach  was  that  at  the  door  just  now  ? 
Si'de,  The  Duchess  of  Hutticaue's^  please  your  ho* 
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Sir  Bash,  The  Duchess  of  Hurricane's ! — a,  woman 
(if  great  rank.— The  Duchess  of  Hurricane^  Sideboard  I 
What  did  j^be  want? 

Side.   I  can't  say,  your  honour She  left  tl^is  card. 

Sir  Bash,  A  card ! — Let  me  see  it-:*-  [Reath, 

The  Duchess  of  Hurricane^s  compliments  to  Latfy 
Constant;  she  has  l^  the  rogks,  and  the  country  squires, 
and  the  crows,  and  the  fox-hunters,  and  the  hounds,  to  their 
own  dear  society  for  the  rest  qf  the  winter;  and  lets  her 
ladyship  know,  that  she  sees  company,  at  Hurricane  House, 
on  Wednesdays,  for  the  renuiinder  of  the  season. 

Make  me  thankful!  Here's  a  card  from  a  duchess! 
[/isideJ]  What  have  you  in  your  hand  ? 

Side,  Cards  that  have  been  left  here  all  this  morn- 
ing, your  honour. 

Sir  Bash,  All  the  morning !— Why,  I  may  as  well-- 
may  as  well  keep  the  Coach  and  Horses  in  Piccadilly — 
I  won't  bear  this.  Sideboard;  I  can^t  bear  it —  [Aside,"] 
Ha  !  ha !  ha  ! — Let  me  see, — let  me  see ! 

Side.  There,  your  honour.  {Gives  the  cards. 

Sir  Bash.  What !  all  these  this  morning.  Sideboard  ? 

Side.  Yes,  please  your  honour. 

Sir  Bash.  This  is  too  much.  Sideboard — it  is  too 
much,  indeed  !  Ha !  ha !  ha !  [Aside,]  I  can't  bear  it. 
Sideboard  ! — No,  no, — I  cannot  begr  it — 'Ha!  ha!  ha! 
[Aside.]  Make  me  thankful  I  All  people  of  tiptop  con* 
dition  to  visit  my  wife.    Ha !  ha !  ha !  [Aside^ 

Enter  Furnish* 

What's  the  matter.  Furnish  ? 

Fur.  Nothing,  sir;  nothing's  the  matter. 

Sir  Bash.  What  are  you  about  ?  Where  are  you  go* 
ing  ?    What  have  you  to  do  now  ? 

Fur.  To  do,  sir  ?-*Only  to  tell  the  chairmen  they 
must  go  out  with  the  chair  this  evenm^^  ^.^4^^c^^^^ 

VOL.  u,  L 
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George  with  a  flambeau  before  them,  to  pay  some  visits, 
that's  all. 

Sir  Bash,  What  polite  Ways  people  of  fashion  hate 
of  being  intimate  with  one  another! — An  ^mpty  chaic 
tOi  return  visits  for  her ! — I  can't  help  laughing  at  it. — 
Ha!  ha!  ha! — I  like  to  see  her  do  like  other  people. 
[Aside,"]  But  1  shall  be  found  out  by  tny  servants— * 
I  tell  you,  Sideboard,  and  I  tell  you  too,  Mrs.  Imperti- 
nence, that  my  lady  leads  a  life  of  folly,  and  noise,  and 
hurry,  and  cards,  and  dice,  and  absurdity,  and  non- 
sense; and  T  won't  bear  it — I  am  resoU'd  I  will  not. — I 
think  I  hear  her  coming !  I  do — I  do. — I  will  not  go 
on  this  way  !  and  now,  Pll  tell  her  roundly  a  piece  of 
my  mind. 

Enter  Lady  Constant. 

She  looks  charmingly  to-day  I  [Aside.]  So,  my  Lady  Con- 
stant— I  have  had  my  house  full  of  duns  again  to-day. 

Lady  Con.    Obliging  creatures,  to  call  so  often  !•— > 
What  did  they  want? 

Sir  Bash,  What  did  they  want! — They  wanted  their 
money. 

Lady  Con,   Well,  and  you  paid  them— did  not  you  ? 

Sir  Ba^,  I  pay  them !-««-'Sdeath,  madam!  what  do 
you  take  me  for  ? 

Lady  Con*  I  took  you  for  a  husband,  but  I  find  I  was 
mistaken. 

Sir  Bash,  Death  and  fire !— I  see  you're  an  ungrateful 
woman — I  am  sure,  my  Lady  Constant,  I  have  behav'd 
with  great  good-nature  to  you. — Did  not  I  go  into  par- 
liament, madam,  to  please  you } — Did  not  I  go  and  get 
drunk  at  a  borough  for  a  month  together;  ay,  and 
mobbed  at  the  George  and  Vulture,  and  pelted  and 
horse-whipp'd  the  day  before  election, — and  all  this, 
to.  please  you? — Did  not  I  stand  up  in  the  House  to 
make  a  speech  merely  to  gratify  your  pride? — And  did 
not  I  expose  myself  there  ? — ^Did  I  know  whether  I 
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stood  upon  my  head  or  my  heels  ? — What  the  devil  had 
I  to  do  in  parliament?    What's  my  country  to  me  ? 

Latfy  Con.  Who  mentioned  your  country,  sir  ? 

Sir  Bash.  I  desire  you  won't  mention  it — I  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  it. — No«  nor  with  your  debts — I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them;  and  I  desire  you  will  tell 
your  people  to  come  no  more  after  me« — I  know  how 
to  prevent  that — notice  in  the  Gazette  will  exempt  me 
from  your  extravagancies. — I  did  not  live  in  the  Temple 
for  nothing ! 

Fur,  I  protest  I  never  heard  any  body  talk  so  mean 
in  all  my  days  before. 

Lady  Con.  Don't  you  be  so  pert,  pray. — ^Leave  the 
room — ^o  both  of  you  down  stairs. 

[Exeunt  Furnish  dnd  Sideboard. 

Sir  Bash,  I  have  kept  it  up  pretty  well  before  my 
servants.    She's  a  fine  woman,  and  talks  admirably ! 

[Aside* 

Lady  Con.  Is  there  nev€r  to  be  an  end  of  this  usage. 
Sir  Bashful  ? — ^Am  I  to  be  for  ever  made  unhappy  by 
your  humours? 

Sir  Bash.  Humours! — I  like  that  expression  prodi* 
giously  I— ^Humours  indeed ! 

Lady  Con.  You  may  harp  upon  the  word,  sir.-— Hu» 
mours  you  have,  sir,  and  such  as  are  become  iasup- 
portable. 

Sit  Bash.  She  talks  like  an  angel !  [Aside.]  Madam* 
[moderatiiig  his  twice]  I  should  have  no  humoui^,  as 
you  call  theni,  if  your  extravagancies  were  aot  insup- 
portable.— What  would  the  woi-ld  say? — Let  us  canvass 
the  matter  quietly  and  easily — what  wouki  the  world 
think  of  my  understanding,  if  I  was  seen  to  encourage 
your  way  of  life  ? 

La(fy  Con.  What  will  they  think  of  it  now,  sir  ? — 
Take  this  along  with  you,  there  is  a  certain  set  of  peo- 
ple, who,  when  they  would  avoid  an  error,  are  sure  te 
fall  into  tho  opposite  extreme. 
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Sir  BoBh.  There's  for  you  !— That's  a  traoslation  from 
Horace — Dum  vitant  stiiiti  vitia. — O^  she  is  a  notable 
woman !  lAdde. 

Lady  Con,  Lei  me  tell  you,  Sir  Bashful,  there  is  not 
lif  the  world  a  more  ridiculous  sight,  than  a  person 
wrapping  up  himself  iri  imaginary  wisdOm—^if  he  can 
but  guard  against  one  giant-vice,  while  he  becomes  an 
(easy  prey  to  a  thousand  other  absurdities. 

Sir  Bask,  Lofd,  I  atfi  nothing  at  all  to  her  in  an 
argument  1  She  has  a  tongue  that  can  reason  me  out 
of  my  Senses-^I  could  almost  find  in  fny  heart  to  tell 
her  the  whole  truth. —  [Aside,']  Lookye>  madam^  you 
know  I  am  good-natur'd  at  the  bottom,  and  any  thing 
in  reason 

Lady  Con,  When  did  I  desire  any  thing  else  ?— Is  it 
unreasonable  to  live  with  decency  ?-^I<9  it  unreasonable 
to  keep  the  company  I  have  always  been  us'd  to  ?— Is 
it  unreasonable  to  conform  to  the  modes  of  life,  when 
our  own  fortune  can  so  well  afford  it  ? — 

Sir  Bash,  She's  a  f  ery  reasonable  woman,  and  I  wish 
I  had  but  half  her  sense!  [Aside,]  PI  I  tell  you  what, 
my  Lady  Constant,  to  avoid  eternal  disputes,  if  a  sum 
of  money,  within  moderate  compass,  would  make  mat* 
ters  easy — I  know  you  hare  contracted  habits  in  Hfe — 
and  I  know  the  force  of  habit  is  not  easily  conquered. — 
I  would  not  have  her  conquer  it :  my  pride  would  be 
hurt  if  she  did.  [Aside.]  And  so,  madam,  if  a  brace 
of  btindreds— why  should  not  I  give  her  three  hun- 
dred ?  [Aside,]  I  did  not  care  if  I  went  as  far  as  three 
hundred — if  three  hundred  pounds,  my  Lady  Constant, 
will  settle  the  matter — why,  as  to  the  matter  of  three 
hundred  pounds 

Enter  Fubiush,  with  a  bandbox. 

Fur,  Your  ladyship's  things  are  come  home  from  the 

mi /iiner's.  ^Sfiowmii^  the  bandbox. 

Sir  Bash.  Zookers!  iYv\*^otiis«v  V^w'ixVft^x^^sfeN 
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[Aside,]  At  to  the  matter  of  three  hiandred  pounds^ 
madam^  [i&udy  in  apatsian]  let  me  tell  you  it  is  a  very 
large  sum — ask  me  for  three  hundred  pounds,  madam  ! 
-—Do  you  take  me  for  a  blockhead  ? 

Lady  Con,  What  does  the  man  fly  out  so  for  ? 
Sk  BoM.   What  right  have  you  to  three  hundred 
pounds  ?    I  will  allow  no  such  doings— ^s  not  my  house 
an  eternal  scene  of  your  routs,  and  your  drums,  and 
your  Wliat-dye-call-'eras? — Don't  I  oiften  come  home 
when  the  hall  is  barricado'd  with  powder-monkey  ser- 
vants, that  I  can  hardly  get  within  my  own  doors  ? 
Lady  Con.  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,  sir  f 
Sir  Bash.  Have  not  I  seen  you  at  a  game  at  loo,  put 
the  fee  simple  of  a  score  of  my  best  acres  upon  a  single 
car4? — And   have  not  I  muttered  to  myself— -If  that 
woman  now  were  as  much  in  love  with  me,  as  she  is 
with  pam,  what  an  excellent  wife  she  would  make? 

Lady  Con.  Yes,  I  have  great  reason  to  k>?«  you, 
truly! 

Sir  Bash,  Death  and  fire ! — You  are  so  fond  of  play, 
that  I  should  not  wonder  to  see  my  child  resemble  oue 
of  the  court  cards,  or  markM  in-  the  forehead  with  a 
pair-royal  of  aces.  I  tell  you,  once  for  all,  you  are  an 
ungovernable  woman — ^your  imaginations  are  as  wild  as 
any  woman's  in  Bedlam.  Do  go  thither,  go;  fori 
tell  you,  once  for  all,  I'll  allow  no  such  doings  in  my 
house.  [£nV  Sir  Bashful, 

Lady  Con,  His  head  is  <!ertai«ly  turn'd  ! — Did  any 
body  ever  see  such  behaviour? 

Fur.  See  it ! — no,  nor  bear  it  neither. — ^Your  lady- 
ship will  never  be  rightly  at  ease,  I^  afraid,  till  you 
part  with  him. 

Lady  Con.    Oh,   never;   jt  is  impossible! — H«  not 
only  has  lost  all  decency,  but  seems  to  me  to  have  bid 
adieu  to  all  humanity .-^Ttiat  it  tkxnM  be  my  fate  to 
be  married  to  such  a  quicksand  I  "BxjX  V>\  xXvw^s^  \NSi  ^assi^ 
ofbim. 

L  a 
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Fur.  Oby  roadauiy  I  had  quite  forgot ;,Mn«  Lore- 
more's  servant  is  bek>w,  and  desires  to  know  if  your 
ladyship  would  be  at  borne  this  morning. 

Lady  Con.  Yes,  I  shall  be  at  home.— >Step  with  me 
to  my  room,  and  V\\  give  you  a  card  to  send  Mrs. 
LovenAore. — Of  all  things  let  a  woman  be  careful  how 
she  marries  a  narrow-minded,  under-^bred  husband. 

[ExewU, 

Enier  Sir  Bashpul  and  LorEMORE. 

Sir  Bash,  Walk  in,  Mr.  Lovemore,  walk  in  !— -I  am 
heartily  glad  to  see  you ! — ^This  is  kind. 

Love.  I  am  ready,  you  see,  to  attend  the  call  of 
friendship^ 

Sir  Bath.  Mr.Lovemore,  you  are  a  frieud  indeed. 

Laoe.  You  do  me  honour.  Sir  Bashful. — Pray  how 
does  my  lady  ? 

Sir  Bash.  Perfectly  well ! — I  never  saw  her  look 
better  —We  have  had  t'other  skirmish  since  I  saw  you.r 

Love.  Another? 

Sir  Bash,  Ay,  another  i — and  I  did  not  bate  her  an 
ace.-^But  I  told  >ou  I  had  something  for  your  private 
ear — Pray  now,  have  you  remarked  any  thing  odd  or 
singular  in  me  ? 

Love.  Not  the  least — I  never  knew  a  man  with  less 
oddity  in  my  life. 

Sir  Bash,  What,  nothing  at  all  ?  He,  he  !  [Smiles  as 
him,]   Have  you  remarked  nothing  about  my  wife  ? 

Looe,  You  don't  live  happy  with  her-rbut  that  is 
not  singular. 

Sir  Bash.  Po  I—I  tell  you,  Mr.  Lovemore,  I  am  at 
the  bottom  a  very  odd  follow. 

Love.  Not  at  all. 

Sir  Bash,  Yea,  yes,  yes,— I  am — I  am  indeed — as 
odd  a  fish  as  live»— end  you  must  have  seen  it  before 
now. 

Love,  Not  I^  truly !   You  are  not  jealous,  I  hope  ? 
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Sir  Bash*  You  have  not  hit  the  right  ndil  o'the 
head — no — no — not  jealous.  Do  her  justice,  I  am 
secure  there-^my  lady  has  high  notions  of  honour.  It 
is  not  that. 

Love,  What  then  ^ 
'  Sir  Bash.  QanH  you  guess  .^ 
Love.  Not  I,  upon  my  soul ! — Expiatli. 
Sir  Bash.  He,  he !  ISmHing  and  looking  simpie.]  Yotf 
could  never  have   imagined  it— I  blush  at  the  very 
thoughts  of  it.  [  Thms  away. 

Love.  Come,  come,  be  a  man.  Sir  Bashful— -out  with 
it  at  once,  let  me  be  of  your  council     - 

Sir  Bash.  Mr.  Lovemore,  I  doubt  yov,  and  yet  esteem 
you.— Some  men  there  are^  who  when  a  eoofidenre  19 
once  repos'd  in  them,  take  occasion  from  thence  to  hoM 
a  hank  over  their  friend,  and  tyrannize  him  all  the  rest 
of  his  days. 

Love.  Oh  fie! — ^This  is  ungenerous! — ^True  friend-^ 
ship  is  or  another  quality — it  feels  from  sympathy^  and 
is  guarded  by  honour. 

Sir  Bash,  Mr.  Lovemore,  I  have  no  further  dotibt  of 
you— and  so  "Stay,  stay  a  moment— let  me  just  step 
to  the  door.  [Goes  on  tiptoe* 

Love.  Jealousy  has  laid  hold  of  him.  ^^hiide. 

Sir  Bash.  Servants  hare  a  way  of  listening. 

[Pushes  the  door  open  with  both  hands^ 
Lave.   He  has  it,  through  hi»  very  brain!    [Aside. 
What  has  he  got  in  his  head  ? 

Sir  Bash,  No,  no — all's  safe — there  was  nobody.  Mr^ 
Lovemore,  I  will  make  you  the  depositary — the  faithful 
depositary,  of  a  secret,  which  to  you  will  appear  a 
mystery.  My  inclinations,  Mr.  Lovemore— —nay,  but 
you'll  laugh  at  me. 

Love.   No— upon  my  honour ! — No,  no. 
Sir  Bash.  Well,  well,  well. — My  inclinations,  I  say,- 
are  changed — no,  not  changed — but— they  are  not  whatt 
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Sir  Bash.  Let  me  alone ;  I  know  what  I'm  about-?- 
And  then^  Mr*  Lovemorey  to  cover  this  design — Ha  f 
ha !  I  ran  take  occaaion  to  be  as  jeak>Q9  as  Bedlam, 
when  I  see  her  wear  all  her  diamond  baubles. 

Love.  So  you  can— I  wish  he  may  never  be  jealous 
of  me  in  earnest  {Aside. 

Sir  Bask,  Well,  weU— give  us  your  hand — give  us 
your  hand — my  dear  brother  sufferer — I'll  tell  you  what, 
Mr.  Lovemore— we  can,  in  a  sly  way,  do  each  other 
great  service,  if  you  will  come  into  my  scheme. 

Laoe,  As  how,  pray? 

Sir  BiLsh.  TU  tell  you— There  are  some  things,  whkb 
you  know  our  wives  expect  to  be  done     ■  ■ 

Love,   What  is  he  at  now  ?  [Aside,]  So  they  do.  Sir 
Bashful. 
*  Sir  Bash.   Now,  if  you  will  assist  me 

Love,  You  may  depend  upon  my  assistance. 

Sir  Bash,  Look  ye,  Mr.  Lovemore,  my  Lady  Con* 
stent  vrants  money— You  know  she  keeps  a  great  deal 
of  company,  and  makes  a  great  figure  there— -I  could 
show  my  wife,  Mr.  Lovemore,  in  any  company  in  £ng» 
land ;,  I  wish  she  could  say  the  same  of  me. 

Loipe.   Why  truly,  I  wish  she  could. 

Sir  Bash.  But  I  had  not  those  early  advantage^^ 
Now  you  know  I  can't  in  reason  be  seen  to  give  ber 
money  myself,  so  I  would  have  you  take  the  money  of 
me,  and  pretend  to  lend  it  to  her  yourself,  out  of  friend- 
ship  and  regard. 

Love,  Why  you're  a  very  Machiavel — nothi^ng  was 
ever  better  coatrived-^^Here's  a  fellow  pimping  for  his 
own  horns.  [Aside. 

Sir  Bash.  Here,  here,  here — take  the  money— *-bere 
it  is  in  bank  notes, — One,  two»  three — there's  three 
hundred  pounds — give  her  that — give  her  th^t,  Mr. 
Lovemore 

Love.  I  will — ^This  is  the  rarest  adventure  !      [Aside. 

Sir  Bash.  I'll  do  any  thing  for  your  wife  in  return- 
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Lm>e.  Why  I  may  have  occasion  for  your  friendship. 
Sir  Bashful — that  is  to  forgive  me  if  ever  yoo  find  mt 
out.  [Aside, 

Sir  Bash.  You  may  always  command  me-^well,  lose 
no  time,  she's  above  stairs*-*Step  to  her  now,  and  make 
her  easy. 

Low,  V\\  do  my  endeavoor,  that  you  may  rely  upon— 
Pi  I  make  her  easy,  if  possible. 

Sir  Bash.  That's  kind,  that's  kind  !-«WeJI,  ha!  ha! 
ha !  Mr,  Lovemore,  is  not  this  a  rare  scheme }  Ha  f 
ha!  ha! 

Lave,  Tis  the  newest  way  of  making  a  wife  easy — 
Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Sir  Bash.  Ay,  ay,  let  this  head  of  mine  alone. — 
Ha!  ha! 

Love.  That  I  won't,  if  I  can  help  it 

[Exit  LOVEMOKB. 

Sir  Bash.  Prosper  you,  prosper  you,  Mr.  Lovemore ! 
It  is  the  luckiest  thing  in  the  world  to  have  so  good  a 
friend  !  make  me  thankful  !«-he  is  a  true  friend.  [Sia 
Brilliant  wiMtn.]  Hist — Did  not  I  hear  a  noise? — Is 
not  that  Sir  Brilliant's  voice  ? — I  hope  they  won't  let  him 
in— I  gave  orders  I  would  not  be  at  home-^Zookers ! 
they  are  letting  him  in— -He  shan't  see  my  lady  for  all 
that — Shanft  interrupt  business. 

JSnier  Sir  Brillunt. 

Sir  Bril.  Sir  Bashful,  I  kiss  your  hand ;  I  rejoice  to 
see  you.  And  my  lady,  how  does  she  do }  Is  she  at 
home  ? 

jSi^  Bash.  Do  you  think  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
know  whether  she  is  at  home  or  not?  I  don't  trouble 
my  head  about  her,  sir. 

Sir  Bril.  Po!  never  talk  so  slightingly  of  so  agree* 
able  a  woman— My  Lady  Constant  has  spirit,  taste, 
sense,  wit,  beauty'    ■ 

Sir  Bash.  Spirit,  taste,  sense,  wit,  beauty ! -^She  bA& 
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all  that  sure  enoagh.  [Aiide.]  Sir,  I  am  no  sworn  ap- 
praiser to  take  an  inventory  of  her  effects,  and  set  a  just 
value  upon  them — I  don't  know  what  she  has. 

Sir  BriL  Is  her  ladyship  visible  this  morning  ? 

Sir  Bath,  No,  sir,  ihe  is  invisible  this  mornings — and 
unintelligible  this  morning — and  incomprehensible  this, 
morning — She  is  not  well-— she  haa  the  vapoura— -She 
can't  be  spoke  too 

Sir  BriL  I'm  sorry  for  it — I  came  to  tell  her  the 
rarest  piece  of  news — such  a  discovery !— — 

Sir  Bash.  Ay,  what's  that  ? 
.  Sir  BriL  You  know  Sir  Amorous  Ia  Fool? 

Sir  Bash.  Mighty  well. 

^>  BriL  Poor  devil !  he  has  got  into  such  a  scrape  ! 

Sir  Bash.  What's  the  matter  ?  Has  he  been  .bubbled 
at  play  ? 

Sir  BriL  Worse,  much  worse. 

Sir  Bash,  He  is  not  dead  ? 

Sir  BriL  Why  that's  a  scrape  indeed  ! — But  it  is  not 
that;  almost  as  bad  though. 

Sir  Bash.  He's  fallen  in  love  with  some  coquette, 
may  be  ? 

Sir  BriL  No. 

Sir  Bash.  With  some  prude  ? 

Sir  BriL  Nor  that 

Sir  Bash.  An  actress,  may  be;  or  an  opera  singer? 

Sir  BriL  No,  you'll  never  guess — Like  a  silly  devil, 
he  has  fallen  in  love  with  his  own  wife.    Ha  !  ha ! 

Sir  Bash.  In  love  with  his  own  wife !  [Siares  at  him. 

Sir  BriL  Ha!  ha  I— In  love  with  his  own  wife — I 
heard  it  at  my  Lady  Betty  Scandal's— there  was  soch 
laughing,  and  so  much  raillery — my  dear  Sir  Bashful, 
don't  you  enjoy  it?  Ha!  ha!  It's  so  ridiculous  an 
af&ir— Isit  not.  Sir  Bashful? 

Sir  Bash,  Hal  ha!— Oh,  ay,  very  ridiculous  indeed! 
Ha  /  ha  ! — nothing  can  \ife  mw^  ^V^'dSA.wt.l — Zoons!  it's 
ny  own  case  direct\y\  \A».^«^. 
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Sir  BriL  The  man  is  lost^  abandon'd^  ruioi'd^  4e|ui, 
and  buried — ^You  don't  laughs  Sir  Bashful. 

Sir  Bash.  Who,  I  ?— I— I— I— I  laugh  as  heartily  9^ 
I  possibly  can. 

Sir  Bril.  I  want  to  find  Lovemore ;  he'll  be  so  dl-^ 
verted.  You  know  he  does  not  care  a  pinch  of  snuff!  for 
his  wife. 

Sir  Bask.  No,  not  in  the  least,  he  does  not  care  for 
her — 00,  to  be  sure  he  does  not.  lAside,]  Not  he ;  he 
no  more  cares  for  his  wife  than  I  do  for  mine. 

Sir  BriL  Much  the  same.  Poor  Sir  Amorous !  what 
a  ridiculous  figure  does  he  make  at  last — adieu  for  bint 
all  the  joys  of  life  !  the  side-box  whisper,  the  soft  as^ 
signation,  and  the  joys  of  freedom ! — ^He  is  retired  with 
his  Penelope,  to  love  most  heartily  for  a  month,  grow 
indifferept  tp  each  other  in  two,  and  hate  most  cordi<» 
ally  in  three — Poor  devil!  Ha!  ha! 
Sir  Bash,  Do  you  think  it  will  end  so  > 
Sir  BriL  M.ost  certainly.  But  I  have  not  told  you 
the  worst  of  his  case — Our  friend.  Sir  Charles  Wildfire, 
you  know,  was  about  9  comedy^-rnow  what  has  he 
done,  but  drawn  the  character  ,of  Sir  Amorous  La  Fool^ 
and  made  him  the  hero  of  his  piece. 

Sir  Bash.  What !  put  him  into  a  comedy  ? 
Sir  BriL  Ha !  hal^Yes,  he  has—It  is  calPd,  ff  The 
Amorous  Husband ;  or  the  Man  in  love  with  his  own 
Wife."— I  must  send  in  time  for  places — Sir  Bash^l, 
you  shall  be  of  the  party. 

Sir  Bash.  With  great  pleasure— You  may  be  sure  it 
will  be  a  very  agreeable  party  to  me — You  may  de- 
pend—-I  shall  enjoy  the  joke  prodigiously. 

Sir  BriL  It  will  be  the  highest  scene  in  nature— -well, 
a  good  day! — I  must  drive  to  a  thousand  places  and  put 
it  about'— farewell !    Apropos,  be  sure  you  let  my  lady 

know— -It  will  appear  to  her  so  ridiculous 

Sir  BoAh.  Do  you  think  4t  wiU{    * 

SirBrH.  Certainly  !— WeW,  voxxt  «.^t^wX»  ^^^^  ^^^ 
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wukt,  your  servant — Poor  Sir  Amorous  La  Fool^  he'll 
have  his  hornt  added  to  his  coat  of  arms  in  a  very  little 
time.     Ha!  ha!  [JElnV. 

Sir  Bash.  I  see  how  it  is;  I  shall  get  lampooned^  he- 
rhymedy  and  niched  into  a  comedy.-^Make  me  thanks 
All !  nobody  knows  of  my  affair,  but  Mr.  Lovemoi 
Ho  can't  discover  against  me,  for  his  own  sa.ke.i 

EfUer  LovEMORE, 

Well,  Mr.  Lovemore,  wrll ;  how  have  you  raanafpM  ? 

L(me.  Just  as  I  could  wish-— ^Sbe  is  infinitely  obliged 
to  me,  and  will  n^er  forget  this  civility. 

Sir  Btuh,  Ten  thousand  thanks  to  you  !*^$he  su^>ec4i 
nothing  of  my  being  privy  to  it  ? 

Lov€.  Not  the  least  inkling  of  it-^She  talk'd  at  first 
aomathing  aboiit  delicacy ;  and  thought  it  rather  as  in* 
decorum  to  accept  money  even  from  a  friend — Bat 
that  argument  was  soon  silenced— I  told  her,  I  eould 
not  b«t  see  what  a  bad  husband  you  was. 
.   Sir  BcsA.  That  was  right,  that  was  right! 

Lovt,  And  then  1  talked  a  few  sentences  to  her,-*- As, 
that  the  person  receiving  a  civility  confers  the  obitga- 
tion — And  that  I  was  sure  of  wheedling  you,  in  some 
goodnatur'd  moment,  to  vepay  me-^^It  was  but  making 
3roa  my  banker  for  a  short  time :  and  with  more  jargon 
to  that  purpose.  And  so,  with  some  reluctance,  she 
coroply'd,  and  things  are  upon  the  footing  I  wotild  have 

them.- Death  and  fury !  there's  my  wifei 

Sir  Bstdk.  Ay,  and  here  comes  my  wife,  too. 

Low.   What  the  devil  brings  her  here }  [Aside. 

Sir  Ba^.  This  is  the  rarest  circamstanoe-^Now  let 
me  see  how  he  will  carry  it  before  Mrs.  Lovemore. 
Walk  in,  walk  in,  Mrs.  Lovemore. 

JStUfr  Mas.  LoTEiioiis  and  Lady  Ck>MSTAirr» 

Loi^  Cofi.  Mrs.  Loyemore,  I^n  glad  to  aee  yon 
abroad,  iWMlaai. 
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Mrs.  Love,  I  am  highly  fortuoate  in  im««ling  your 
ladyship  at  home.— Mr.  LoTtti&ore,  I  am  glad  to  •€# 
you  too^  sir. 

Love.  Mrs.  Lovemore^  I  thank  yon. 

Sir  hash.  Mind  him  now,  mi|id  hkii  now — My  Lady 
Constant  seems  quite  pleas'd-«-She  has  got  th«  money. 

[Aside. 

Mrs.  Love^  I  thought  you  were  gone  into  the  city, 
Mr.  Lovemore  ? 

Love,  Why  will  you  mind  me,  Mrs.  Lovemore — I 
deferred  going  till  evening.— -What  the  devil  business 
had  she  here?  [Aside, 

Mrs.  L&ve.  Then  I  may  hope  you'll dineat home,  sir? 

Love.  O  lord  1  how  can  you  tease  a  man  so  ? 

Sir  Bash.  Ay,  ay,  I  see  how  it  is-^he  won't  let  her 
have  the  least  suspicion  of  his  regard.  [Amde. 

Lady  (kin%  No  doubt  Mr.  Lovemore  will  dine  at  home, 
if  it  gives  you  any  satisfaction — Atid  Sir  Bashful,  I 
reckon,  will  dine  at  home,  for  the  contrary  reason. 

Sir  Bask.  Madam,  VW  dine  at  home,  or  Til  din^ 
abroad,  for  what  reason  I  please :  I  am  my  own  master^ 
I  hope,  madanu— — *-Lovemore»  Lovemore!   Hal  ha! 

[AMe. 

Love.  Bravo  I — What «  silly  blockhead  it  is !    [A»id€* 

Mr^.  Lo>oe^  I  see  your  chariot  at  the  door^  Mr.  Love« 
more-^-l'll  send  away  my  chair,  emd  you  may  set  mo- 
dowd% 

Love*  Ma'am»  I  have  several  places  to  Call  at. 

Sir  Bash*  Cunning  I  cunning  l-<"4ie  Would  not  ibe  seen 
in  a  chariot  with  her  for  the  workl.  [Aside. 

Latfy  Con.  I  am  to  have  a  rout  to-  morrow  evening, 
Mrs.  Lovemore :  1  wieh  you  would  fiivour  us  with  your 
company. 

Sir  Bash.  A  root  to-morrow  evening ! — ^You  have  a 
rout  every  evening,  I  think.  I  wish,  madam,  you  would 
learn  to  imitate  Mrs.  Lovemore,  and  not  make  a  fool  of 
me  as  you  do.— -Hip,  Lovemore !    Ha !  ha  I         [Aside. 
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LUve,  Ha!  ha !    Bravo ! ^Well,  I  itiu^t  be  gone— 

My  Lady  Consttint,  I  have  the  honour  <o  wish  your  lady-> 
•hip  a  good  morning.  Ma'am,  your  most  obedient;  Sir 
Bashful,  yours—Madam,  you  know  I  am  yours. 

[Bcfws  gravely  to  Mrs.  Loyemor^,  and  exit. 

Sir  Bash.  He  carries  it  off  finely — Make  me  thankful ! 
I  have  kept  my  own  secret  too,  and  she  shall  never  know 
a  word  of  the  matter.— Mrs.  Lovemore,  your  humble 
servant,  madam  ! — Madam,  you  know  I  am  yours. 

[BbW8  gtately  to  Ladt  ConstanI,  and  exit. 

Mra,  Lotw'.  Two  such  husbands ! 

Lady  Con.  As  t6  my  swain,  Mrs.  Lovemore,  I  grant 
you-*-but  you  may  set  yoiir  mind  at  rest ;  Mr.  Lovemore 
is  at  least  well-bred  ;  whereas  Sir  Bashful  nevei'  qualifies 
his  disrespect  with  the  least  tincture  of  civility^ 
•  Mrs,  lAyoe.  Wdl,  if  there  is  any  pleasure  in  being 
made  miserable  with  civility,  I  must  allow  Mr.  Love- 
more a  most  skilfal  hand.-— I  have  found  out  another  of 
his  intrigues,  and  I  came  on  purpose  to  consult  with 
;^Our  ladyship  about  it :  there  is  a  Widow  Bellmour  to 
whom  he  pays  his  addresses. 

Lady  Con.  The  Widow  Bellmour !— — 

Mrs.  Love.  But  first  give  me  leave.  Lady  Constant,  to 
tell  you  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  affair. 
-  Lady  Con.  All  scandal,  take  my  word  for  it. — But,  if 
I  must  hear  your  story«  let  us  adjourn  the  debate  to  my 
dressing-room,  and  I  will  promise  to  confute  your  whole 
accusation. — My  dear  Mrs.  Lovemore,  are  you  not  tend- 
ing a  little  towards  jealousy? — ^Beware  of  that,  ma'am; 
you  must  not  look  through  that  medium  : 

That  jaundice  of  the  mind,  whose  colours  strike 
On  friend  s^nd  foe,  and  paint  them  all  alike. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT  III. 

^ene  t. — A  Room  at  the  Widow  Bellmovr's,  in  w)dek 
are  di^osed,  up  and  dawn,  several  CAairs,  a  Ttntette,  a 
Bookcase,  and  a  Stirpdchord;  MignjomEt,  her  Maid^ 
is  settling  the  Toilette. 

Mig.  I  doa't  well  know  what  to  matfe  of  this  Mme 
LcNrd  Etbtridgtfo''^  is  <;onifi|;  h«rc  tgfiim  t6-dliy,  I  mip- 
pose ;  all  this  neatoess,  and  M  this  cttfe,  nmst  h%  for 
him.  Welt  it  doea  not  tigatfy^  thei«  is  a  pfeasiift  in 
obeying  Mddam  B«lliiiolir-^thie  is  a  sweet  lady^  that'* 
the  llruth  of  it  'Twere  a  pity  (any  of  theam  men,  wkh 
thoir  ideoeitffd  arta^  riMuld  dra'rt^  her  into  a  aaftre-  ■■  " 
fiut  «hfe  know^  them  •ll->-They  Uiust  riae  early,  who 
can  outwk  her. 

£^(^  Mfts.  BiKttMoOR,  tedding  a  vc^umt  of  Popt. 

Ok  I  blesid  »ith  temper^  mhsse  unclouded  ray 
Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  as  to-dqy; 
She  who  can  own  a  mter^s  charms^  and  hear 
Sighs  for  a  daughter,  wiih  unwountled  ear ; 
Thai  neftftr  (OMtrers,  tiU  a  huilbmd  tools. 
And  tf  'she  rtdes  hm^  ^n^tr  ihoafs  sht  rttks  r 

Sensibie,  elegant  Pope!  . 

Charms  by  acceding,  by  submittiHg  sways. 
Yet  has  her  humour  mosty  when  she  ob^s. 

\Seems  to  read  on^ 

Mi^^  Lord  knre  my  coMtrewl  ^he's  alway*  so  happy 
and  so  gay. 

Mr&.  BM.  Thieait  ohiEUriQii^  charactefs  of  womeni — 
Tis  like  a  f^ter^s  gallery,  where  one  sees  the  por-^ 
iraits  of  «U  one'a  lK2%i|aff»tafice.«*«-^Here,  Mignioiiet^ 
^ut  this  book  in  it»  place. 

Mig.  Yes,  ma'am. ^There,  ma'am^  yoa  aefe  your 

toikt  fooks  mlMt  charftiu^y. 

m2 
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Mrs.  Bell,  Does  it! — I  think  it  does.— >Apropdf| 
Where's  my  new  song? — Here  it  lies — I  must  nuke 
myself  mistress  of  it. — Mignionet^  do  you  know  that 
this  is  a  very  pretty  song — 'tis  written  by  my  Lord 
titheridge ;-— I  positively  must  learn  it  before  he  conies. 
[^ng$  a  line.]  I)o  you  know^  Mignioiiet,  that  I  think 
my  lord  not  wholly  intolerable. 

Mig.  Yea,  ma'am^  I  know  that. 

Mr$.  Bell,  Do  you  ? 

Mig*  And  if  I  have  any  ^killi  ma'am>  I  fancy  you 
think  him  more  than  tolerable; 

Mrs,  BelL  Really!  then  you  think  I  like  him,  I 
suppose? — Do  ye  think  I  like  him  ? — I  don't  well  know 
how  that  is,— and  yet  I  don't  knfbw  but  I  do  like  him ; 
-—no, — no, — I  don't  like  him  neither,  not  absolutely 
like — but  I  could  like,  if  I  had  a  mind  to  humour 
myself.-^The  man  has  a  softness  of  manner,  an  elegant 
turn  of  thinking,  and  has  a  heart — has  he  a  heart  ? — 
yds,  t  thidk  he  h^s; — and  then  he  is  such  an  observer 
of  the  manners,  and  shows  the  ridiculous  of^them  with 
So  much  humour. 

Mig*  Without  doubt,  ma'ank,  my  lord  is  d  pretty 
man  enough  ;  but  lack-a-day,  wh&t  o'that  t — You  know 
but  very  little  of  him, — ^your  acquaintance  is  but  very 
^hort — [Mrs.  Bellmour  kunu  a  iune.]  Do,  pray,  my 
dear  madam,  mind  what  I  say, — for  I  am  at  times,  t 
assure  you,  very  speculative, — very  speculative  indeed ; 
and  I  see  tery  plainly — -—Lord,-  ma'am,  what  am  I 
doing  ^ — I  am  talking  to  you  for  your  own  good,  and 
yoti  are  all  in  the  air,  and  na  more  mind  me,  no,  no 
more,  than  if  I  was  nothing  at  all. 

Mrs.  BelL  [fftufis  a  tune  still,]  Why,  indeed,  you 
talk  wonderfully  well  upon  the  subject. — Do  you  think 
I  shall  play  the  fool,  Mignionet,  and  marry  my  lord  ? 

Mig,  You  have  it,  ma'am,  through  the  very  heart  of 
you — I  see  that- 

Mrs*  Bell,  Do  you  think  so?-— May  be  I  may  marry. 
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and  may  be  not— Poor  Sir  Brilliant  Fashion^— What 
will  become  of  him  ?— But  I  Won't  think  about  it. 

Enter  PompeV. 

What*8  the  matter,  Pompey  ? 

Pom.  There's  a  lady  below  in  a  chair,  that  desires  to 
know  if  you  are  at  home,  madam  ? 

Mrs.  Bell.  Has  the  lady  no  name  ? 

Pom,  She  did  not  tell  her  name. 

Mrs,  Sell.  How  awkward  you  are  !— Well,  show  her 

up.  [Exii  POMFEY. 

Mig.  Had  not  you  better  receive  the  lady  in  the 
drawing-room,  ma'am? — Things  here  are  in  such  a 
confusion 

Mrs.  Bell.  No,  it  will  do  very  well  here.  I  dare  say 
it  is  somebody  I  am  intimate  with,  though  the  boy  does 
not  recollect  her  name. — Here  she  comes. 

£nier  Mrs.  Lovemore.— -TA^  both  look  with  a  grave 
surprise  at  each  other,  then  courtesy  with  an  air  of  dis- 
tant civility. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Ma'am,  your  most  obedient. 

[H^h  a  kind  (tf  reserve. 

Mrs,  Love.  Ma'am,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  this  in- 
trusion. [Disconcerted. 

Mrs,  BelU  Pray, ma'am,  walk  in Won't  you  please 

to  be  seated  ? — Mignionet,  reach  a  chair. 

[Mrs.  Lovemorb  crosses  the  stage,  and  ih^  salute 
each  other, 

Mrs.  Lffoe,  I  am  afraid  this  visit,  from  one  unknowir 
to  you,  will  be  inconvenient  and  troublesome. 

]V>'rs.  Bell.  Not  at  all,  I  dare  say ; — you  ne«d  not  be 
at  the  trouble  of  an  apology  .-^Mignionet,  yon  may 
withdraw.  [Exit  Mignionet. 

Mrs.  Love,  Though  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  your 
acquaintance,  ma'am,  there  is  a  particular  circumstance 
which  has  determined  me  to  take  this  liberty  with  you; 
for  which  I  iqtreat  your  pardon. 
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Mrs,  Bell,  The  request  is  wholly  unnecessary  i — ^biiC 

a  particular  circuBiBtaBce*  you  fiay: Pniy*  ma'atai^  t* 

what  circumstance  am  I  indebted  for  this  honour  ? 

Mrs.  Love.  I  shall  a)[>|)ear  perhaps  very  ridiculous, 
and  indeed  1  am  afraid  t  hate  done  the  itiost  absutd 

thing But,  ma^anti,  from  the  character  you  bear  for 

tenderness  of  disposition  and  generosity  of  s^htimettt,  t 
easily  incline  to  flatter  myself,  you  will  not  take  tkflleDce 
at  any  thing ;  and  that  if  il  is  in  your  powei,  yM  Irill 
afibrd  me  your  assistant^e. 

Mrs.  BtU.  You  may  depend  upon  me. 

Mrs.  Lff6c.  I  will  be  ver^  ittgetiubus  :-*-— -Pray, 
koa'am,  an't  you  acquainlttd  wtth  a  gentleihaii  whoM 
name  is  Loveraore  ? 

Mrs.  Bell  Lovemorel— i— Noj— no  such  person  in     j 
iny  list.-^ Lovemore  !*■'■  I  don't  know  hhn,  nwa'atti. 

Mrs.  Love.  Ma'^ain,  I  beg  yOttt  pardon*^!  i/^on^ 
trouble  you  any  IVirthelr.  t^M^ 

Mrs.  Bell.  T\s  mighty  odd^  this — [A$idt^'\  Madam, 
I  must  own  my  curiosity  is  a  good  deal  excited;^-* 
[  Takes  her  by  the  hand.1  Pray,  ma'am»  give  me  laafS — 
I  beg  you  will  sit  down, — pray  donH  think  me  iaiperti- 
nent— ^[nay  I  beg  to  know  who  the  gentleman  is  ? 

Mrs.  Lave.  You  have  such  an  air  of  frankness  ani 
generosity,  that  I  wiU  open  myself  to  ycni.— I  have 
been  married  to  him  these  two  years ;  I  admired  lay. 
husband  for  his  understandings  his  sentiment,  and  his 
spirit!  I  thought  myself  as  sincerely  loved  by  him  as 
my  fond  heart  covld  wish  ^  but  there  is  of  late  sucb  a 
strange  revolution  in  his  temper^  I  know  not  what  to 
make  of  it  >— instead  of  the  kx^is  of  ai&ction,  and  ex- 
pressions of  tenderness,  with  which  he  used  to  meet  ma^ 
'tis  nothing  now  but  cold,,  averted,  superficial  civilit|^ 
— ^While  abroad,he  runs  on  in  a  wiid  career  of  pleasure ; 
and,  to  my  deep^  affliction,  has  fix'd  his  afiections  upon 
another  object. 

Mrs.  Bell.  If  you  mean  to  consdt  with  mt  ixi  iC!gai4 
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to  this  case,  I  am  afraid  you  have  made  a  wrong  choice ; 
— there  is  something  in  her  appearance  that  affects  me 
— [^5i<fe.]  Pray  excuse  me,  ma'am,  you  consider  this 
matter  too  deeply-^^ — Men  will  prove  false,  and  if  there 
IS  nothing  in  your  complaint  but  mere  gallantry  on  his 
side, — upon  my  word>  I  cau^t  think  your  case  the  worse 
for  that. 

Mrs.  Love,  Not  the  worse ! 

Mrs,  Bell,  On  the  contrary,  much  better.  If  his 
affections,  instead  of  being  alienated,  had  been  extin- 
guished, he  would  havte  sunk  into  a  downright  stupid, 
habitual  insensibility ;  from  which  it  might  prove  im- 
possible to  recal  him. — In  all  love's  bill  of  mortality, 
there  is  not  a  more  fatal  disorder ;— ^but  your  husband 
is  not  fallen  into  that  way.  By  your  accbunt,  he  still 
has  sentiment,  and  where  there  is  sentiment^  there  is 
still  room  to  hope  for  an  alteration. — ^But  in  the  other 
case,  you  have  the  pain  of  seeing  yourself  neglected, 
and  fbr  what  ? — for  nothing  at  all ; — the  man  has  lost 
all  sense  of  feeling,  and  is  become,  to  the  warm  beams 
of  wit  and  beauty,  as  impenetrable  as  an  ice-house. 

Mrs.  Looe.  I  am  afraid,  ma'am,  he  is  too  much  the 
reverse  of  this,  too  susceptible  of  impressions  from  every 
beautiful  object. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Why,  so  much  the  better,  as  I  told  you 
already ; — ^some  new  idea  has  struck  his  fancy,  and  he 
will  be  for  a  while  under  the  influence  of  that. 

Mrs.  Love.  How  light  she  makes  of  it !  [Aside, 

Mrs,  Bell,  But  it  is  the  wife's  business  to  bait  the 
hook  for  her  husband  with  variety ;  and  to  draw  him 
daily  to  herself: — that  is  the  whole  affair,  I  would  not 
make  myself  uneasy,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Love.  Not  uneasy  !  when  his  indifference  does 
not  diminish  my  regard  for  him  !— Not  uneasy !  wheu 
the  man  I  doat  on  no  longer  fixes  his  happiness  at 
home ! 
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Mrs,  BelL  Ma'am,  you*ll  give  me  leave  to  apeak  my 
miod  freely. — I  have  often  observed,  wbea  the  fieud 
jealousy  is  rous'd,  that  women  lay  out  a  wonderful  deal 
of  anxiety  and  vexation  to  no  account ;  when,  perhaps^ 
if  the  truth  were  known,  they  should  be  angry  with 
themselves  instead  of  their  husbands. 

Mrs.  Love.  Angry  with  fnyself,  madam !— >calumny 
can  lay  nothing  to  my  charge, — the  virtue  of  my  con- 
duct, madam- lEitts, 

Mrs,  Bell,  Oh,  I  would  have  laid  ray  life,  you  would 
be  at  that  work — that's  the  folly  of  us  all. — But  virtue 
18  out  of  the  question  at  present.  It  is  la  Belk  Nature, 
— Nature  embellished  by  the  advantages  of  art,  that  the 
men  expect  now-a-days; — and  really,  ma'am,  without 
eempliment,  you  seem  to  have  all  the  qualities  that  can 
dispute  your  husband's  heart  with  any  body ;  but  the 
exertion  of  those  qualities,  I  am  afraid,  is  suppressed.-^ 
You'll  excuse  my  freedom,  I  have  been  married,  ma'am, 
and  am  a  little  in  the  secret.-^It  is  much  more  difficult 
to  keep  a  heart  than  win^  one-«— A&er  the  fatal  words, 
'^  1?ov  better  for  worse,"  the  general  way  with  wives  i^ 
to  relax  into  indolence,  and  while  they  are  guilty  of  no 
infidelity,  they  think  that  is  enough : — but  they  ajre^ 
Rlistaken  ;  there  is  a  great  deal  wanting — aa  address,  a 
manner,  a  desire  of  pleasing 
.  Mrs.  Love.  ]3ut  when  the  natural  temper 

Mrs.  Bell,  The  natural  temper  must  be  forced — ^Hoom 
must  be  made  a  place  of  pleasure  to  the  husband^  and 
the  wife  inust  throw  infinite  variety  into  her  manner. 
And  this>  i  take  to  be  the  whole  mystery,  tlie  way  to 
keep  a  man. — But  I  run  on  at  a  strange  rate — WelJ^  to 
be  sure,.  I'm  the  giddiest  creature* — Ma'am,  will  you 
now  give  me  leave  to  inquire,  how  I  came  to  have  this 
favour  ? — Who  recommended  me  to  your  notic«  ?— ^And 
pray,  who  was  so  kind  as  to  Intimate  that  I  was  ac« 
quainted  With  Mr.  Lovemore  ? 
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Mrs,  Lace.  I  beg  your  pardon  (or  all  tke  trouble  I 
:have  giyen  you,  and  I  assure  you>  'tis  entirely  owing  to 
my  being  told  that  his  visits  were  frequent  here. 

Mrs,  Bell.  His  risits  frequent  here! — ^They  hav^ 
imposed  upon  you,  I  assure  yon — and  they  have  tolc) 
yon,  perhaps^  that  I  have  robbed  you  of  Mr.  Lovemore'^ 
heart  ? — Scandal  is  always  buzzing  about ;  but,  J  assure 
you,  I  -ha^e  not  meddlfsd  witl^  his  heart — O  lud !  I  hear 
a  rap  at  the  door-:— J[  positively  won'4;,be  at  home. 

Enter  Mignio^tet. 

Mig,  Did  you  call,  madam  ? 

Mrs.  BelL  I  am  not  at  home^^ 

Mig*  Tis  jLord  Etheridge,  ma'am, — ^he's  c«miog  4ip 
fitairs ;  Hae  servants  told  him  you  ware  wiihin. 

Mrs,  Bell.  Was  ever  a^y  thing  so  cross?  Tell  him 
there  is  company  with  me,  and  he  won't  come  in.— 9- 
Mignionet  run  to  him. 

Mrs.  Love.  Ma'am,  I  beg  i  mayn^t  hinder  you. 

MrSf  BelL  Our  conversation  begins  to  grow  interestr 
ing,  and  I  would  not  have  you  go  fii^  the  world^rr*! 
won't  see  my  lord. 

Mrs.  Lope.  I  beg  you  will-r-don't  let  me  prevent'--* 
ril  step  into  another  room. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Will  you  be  so  J|cind  ? — ^Tfaere  are  books 
in  that  room,  if  you  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  amuse 
yourself  there,  I  shall  be  glad  to  r«suqae  tliis^nversatioa 
again.r^He  shan't  stay  long* 

Mrs.  Lovfi.  I  beg  you  wiU  he  in  j^o  harry«-J  can 
wait  with  pleasure. 

Mrs.  Bell,  This  U  a  lover  of  mine ;  and  a  husband 
and  a  lover  should  be  treated  in  the  same  jm9inQer;wip 
perhaps  it  wiil  divsert  you  to  bear  how  I  wuiage  bioh 
I  hear  him  on  the  stairs--»for  heave's  sake,  jnake  baste. 
Mignionet,  show  the  way. 

[E^iuni  MrHj,  Lovehorx  and  Migniomst. 
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And  does  ydur  lordship  really  intend  to  be  guilty  of 
matrimony  ? — Lord,  what  a  question  have  I  asked  ? — 
Well,  to  be  sure,  I  am  a  very  mad-cap ! — My  lord, 
don't  you  think  me  a  strange  mad-cap  ? 

Lcme,  A  wildness,  like  yours,  that  arises  from  vivacity 
and  sentiment  together,  serves  only  to  exalt  your  beauty/ 
and  give  new  poignancy  to  every  charm. 

Mrs,  BclL  Well,  upon  my  word,  you  have  said  it 
finely! — But  you  are  in  the  right,  my  lord, — I  hate 
your  pensive,  melancholy  beauty,  that  sits  like  a  well- 
grown  vegetable  in  a  room  for  an  hour  together,  till  at 
last  she  is  animated  to  the  violent  exertion  of  saying  yes, 
or  no,  and  then  enters  into  a  matter-of-fact  conversation. 
— "  Have  you  heard  the  news  ?  Miss  Beverly  is  going 
to  be  married  to  Captain  Shoulderknot.  My  Lord 
Mortgage  has  had  another  tumble  at  Arthur's.  Sir 
William  Squanderstock  has  lost  his  election.  They 
say  short  aprons  are  coming  into  fashion  again," 

Love,  O  lord !  a  matter-of-fact  conversation  is  in- 
supportable. 

Mrs.  Bell,  Pray,  my  lord,  have  you  ever. observed 
the  mannei^  of  one  lady's  accosting  another  at  Rane- 
lagh  ? — She  comes  up  to  you  with  a  demure  look  of 
insipid  serenity, — makes  you  a  solemn  salute 
"Ma'am,  I  am  overjoyed  to  meet  you, — you  look 
charmingly. — But,  dear  ma'am,  did  you  hear  what 
happened  to  us  all  the  other  night? — We  were  going 
home  from  the  opera,  ma'ani — you  know  my  aunt  Roly- 
poly — it  was  her  coach — there  was  she,  and  Lady  Betty 

Fidget Your    most    obedient  servant,   ma'am 

[Courterying  to  another,  as  it  were  going  by,]  Lady  Betty, 
you  know,  is  recovered — every  body  thought  it  over 
with  her — but  Doctor  Snakeroot  was  called  in — no,  not 
Doctor  Snakeroot,  Doctor  Bolus  it  was — and  so  he 
altered  the  course  of  medicine — and  so  my  Lady  Betty 

recovered : Well,  there  was  she  and  Sir  George 

Bragwell, — ^^a  pretty,  man.  Sir  George — ^finest  teeth  in 

VOL.  II.  N  ■ 
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D,  and  the  game  nine-allj  A  and  B  have  won  three 
tricks^  and  C  and  D  four  tricks,  C  leads  his  suit,  D  puts 
up  the  king,  then  returns  the  suit,  A  passes,  C  puts  up 
the  queen,  B  trumps  the  next  f*  and  so,  A  and  B,  and 
C  and  D,  are  banged  about,  and  all  is  jargon,  confusion, 
uproar^  and  wrangling,  and  nonsense,  and  noise. — Ha ! 
ha! 

Mrs,  Bell.  Ha !  ha !  A  fine  picture  of  a  rout ; — but 
one  must  play  sometimes-^we  miist  let  our  friends  pick 
our  pocket's  sometimes,  or  they'll  drop  our  acquamt- 
ance. Pray,  my  lord,  do  you  never  play  ? .      , 

Love,  Play,  ma'am! — I  must  lie  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter — [Aside.]  play !  now  and  then,  out  of  necessity ; 
— otherwise,  I  never  touch  a  card. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Oh  !  very  true,  you  dedicate  your  time  to 
the  muses;  a  downright  rhyming  peer.-*- — Do  you 
know,  my  lord,  that  I  am  charmed  with  your  song  ? 

Love.  Are  you  ? 

Mrs,  Bell.  I  am  indeed.  I  think  you'd  make  a  very 
tolerable  Vauxhall  poet. 

Love.  You  flatter  me,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Bell.  No,  as  I  live  and  breathe,  I  don't ; — and 
do  you  know,,  that  I  can  sing  it  already  ?— Come,  you 
shall  hear  me, — ^you  shall  hear  it.  [Sings. 

SONG. 

Attend  all  ye  fair,  and  Fll  tell  ye  the  art, 
To  bind  every  fancy  with  ease  in  your  chains. 

To  hold  in  soft  fetters  the  conjugal  heart. 
And  banish  from  Hymen  his  doubts  and  his  pains. 

When  Juno  accepted  the  cestus  of  love, 
At  first  she  was  handsome ;  she  charming  became; 

With  skill  the  soft  passions  it  taught  her  to  move. 
To  kindle  at  once,  and  to  keep  up  the  fame, 

'Ilfs  this  gives  the  eyes  all  their  magic  and  fire  ; 

The  voice  melting  accents ;  impassions  ihe  kiss  ; 
Confers  the  sweet  smiles,  that  awaken  desire, . 

And  plants  round  the  fair,  each  incentive^  to  bliss^ 
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Thence  flowi  the  gay  chat,  more  than  reason  that  charms  ; 

The  eloquent  bltish,  that  can  beauty  impraoe  ; 
The  fond  sigh,  the  fond  vow,  the  soft  touch  that  alarms  ^ 

The  tender  disdain,  the  renewal  of  love, 

Yefoir,  take  the  cestus,  and  practice  its  art; 

The  mind  unaccomplished,  merefoatures  are  vain, 
Exert  your  sweet  pow^r,  you  will  conquer  each  heart, 

'And  the  loves,  joys,  and  graces,  shall  walk  in  your  train. 

Love,  My  poetry  is  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  the 
embellishments  your  voice  and  manner  confer  upon  it. 

Mrs.  hell.  O,  fulsome  !^I  sing  horridly,  and  I  look 
horridly.—  [Goes  to  the  glass,}  How  do  I  look,  my  lord  ? 
-r-,But  don't  tell  me — ^I  won't  be  told. — ^I  see  you  are 
studying  a  compliment^  and  I  hate  compliments;— 
well,  what  is  it?  let's  hear  your  compliment — why 
don't  you  compliment  me? — I  won't  hear  it  now.— 
But  pray  now,  how  came  you  to  choose  so  grave  a 
subject  as  counubial  happiness? 

L(yDe.  Close  and  particular  that  question.  [Aside. 

Mrs,  Bell,  Well,  upon  my  word,  you  have  drawn^ 
your  picture  so  well  in  this  little  song,  that  one  v?ould 
imagine  you  had  a  wife  at  home  to  sit  for  it. 

Love^  Ma'am — [Embarrassed,]  the  coqapliment— -a—- 
you  are  but  laughing  at  me^I^I — I — Zounds !  I  am 
afraid  she  begins  to  suspect  me — [Aside.]  A  very  scanty 
knowledge  of  the  world  will  serve  :  and — and  there  is 
no  need  of  one's  own  experience  in  these  cases :-— atid 
when  you,  madam,  are  the  original,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
this  copy 

Mrs,  Bell,  O  lard^  you  are  going  to  plague  me  again 

with  your  odious  solicitations,  but  I  won't  hear  them ; 

you  must  be  gone. — ^If  I  should  be  weak  enough  to 
listen  to  you,  what  would  become  of  Sir  Brilliant 
Fashion  ? 

Looe.  Sir  Brilliant  Fashion  ! 

Mrs,  Bell.   Yes,  don't  you  know  Sir  Brilliant  fa» 
shion? 
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Ix)ve.  No,  ma'am,  I  don't  know  the  gentleman : — I 
beg  pardon,  if  he  is  your  acquaintance,  byt  from  what 
I  have  heard  of  him,  I  should  not  choose  him  to  be 
among  my  intimates. 

Enter  Mignionet,  in  a  violent  hurry, 

Mig,  O,  undone  !  undone ! 

Mrs.  Bell.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Mig.  O  lud  !  I  am  frightened  out  of  my  senses ! — 
The  poor  Jady— Where's  the  hartshorn  drops? — 

Love.  The  lady !  What  lady  ? 

Mig.  Never  stand  asking  what  lady-  she  haa 
fainted  away,  ma'am,  all  of  a  sudden. — Give  me  the 
drops.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Let  me  run  to  her  assistance. — Adieu,  my 
lord,— -I  shall  be  at  home  in  the  evening. — My  lord, 
you'll  excuse  me;  I  expect  you  in  the  evening.    [Exit, 

Love.  I  shall  wait  on  you,  ma'am. — What  a  villain 
am  I  to  carry  on  this  scheme  against  so  much  beauty^ 
innocence,  and  merit! — Ay,  and  to  have  the  impudence 
to  assume  this  badge  of  honour,  to  cover  the  most 
unwarrantable  purposes! — But  no  reflection— -have her 
I  must,  and  that  quickly  too. — If  I  don't  prevail  soon,  I 
am  undone — she'll  find  me  out : — egad,  I'll  be  with  her 
betimes  this  evening,  and  press  her  with  all  the  vehe- 
mence of  love. — Women  have  their  soft,  unguarded 
moments,  and  who  knows? — But  to  take  the  advantage 
of  the  openness  and  gaiety  of  her  heart !  And  then,  my 
friend  Sir  Brilliant,  will  it  be  fair  to  supplant  him  ?*;- 
Pr'ythee,  be  quiet,  my  dear  conscience ;  don't  you  be 
meddling;  don't  you  interrupt  a  gentleman  in  his 
amusements.  Don't  you  know,  my  good  friend,  that 
love  has  no  respect  of  persons,  knows  no  laws  of  friend- 
-ship  ? — besides,  'tis  all  my  wife's  fault — ^why  don't  she 
^strive  to  make  home  agreeable  ? 

For  foreign  pleasures,  foreign  joy,  I  roam, 
No  thought  of  peace  or  happiness  at  home,  [Ooing. 

n2 
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[Siu  Brilliant  is  heard  singing  withinJ] 

What  the  devil  is  Madam  Fortune  at  now  ? — Sir  Bril- 
liant, by  all  that's  odious ! — No  place  to  conceal  in  ! — 
No  escape  ! — The  door  is  lock'd  ! — Mignionet,  Mig- 
pionet !  open  the  door  ! 

Mignionet.  [fVithin,'\  You  can't  come  in  here,  sir. 

Love,  This  cursed  star,  and  this  ribband,  will  ruin 
me. — Let  me  get  off  this  confounded  tell-tale  evidence. 

[Takes  off'  the  ribband  in  a  hurry. 

Enter  Sir  Brilliant. 

Sir  BriL  My  dear  madam,  I  most  heartily  rejoice 
■Ha ! — Lovemore  ! 

Love.  Your  slave.  Sir  Brilliant,  your  slave— 

[Hiding  the  star  with  his  hat. 

Sir  Bril.  How  is  this  ? — I  did  not  think  you  had  been 
acquainted  here ! 

Love.  I  came  to  look  for  you^ — I  thought  to  have 
found  you  here ;— >and  so  I  have  scrap'd  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  lady,  and  made  it  subservient  to  your 
purposes.— I  have  been  giving  a  great  character  of 
you. 

Sir  Bril.  Well,  but  what's  the  matter  ? — What  are 
you  fumbling  about  ?  [Pulls  the  hat. 

Love.  'Sdeath,  have  a  care !— for  heaven's  sake — 

[Crams  his  handkerchitf  there. 

Sir  Bril.  What  the  devil  ails  you  ? 

Love.  Taken  so  unaccountably;  my  old  com- 
plaint—— 

Sir  Bril,  What  complaint? 

Love,  I  must  have  a  surgeon, — occasioned  by  the 
stroke  of  a  tennis-ball; — my  Lord  Rackett's  unlucky 
left  hand. — Let  me  pass — there  is  something  forming 

there — let  me  pass. — ^To  be  caught  is  the  devil, 

{Aside.}  Don't  name  my  name,  you'll  ruin  all  that  I 
said  for  you,  if  you  do. — Sir  Brilliant,  your  servant 
-There  i^  certainly  something  forming.  .{Exit. 
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Sir  Bril,  Something  forming  there — I  believe  there 
is  something  forming  here  !^What  can  this  mean  ?^ 
I  must  have  this  explainM.— Then  Mrs.  Lovemore's 
suspicions  are  right;  I  must  come  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

Enter  Mrs.  Bellmour. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Bellmour ! 

Mrs,  Bell,  Heavens !  What  brings  you  here  ? 

Sir  bril,  1  congratulate  with  myself  upon  the  felicity 
of  meeting  you  thus  at  home. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Your  visit  is  unseasonable— >you  must  be 
gone. 

Sir  Bril,  Madam^  I  have  a  tho'usand  things — 7- 

Mrs,  Bell,  Well,  well^  another  time. 

Sir  Bril.  Of  the  tenderest  import. 

Mrs,  Bell.  I  can't  hear  you  now ; — fly  this  moment ! 
— I  have  a  lady  taken  ill  in  the  next  room. 

Sir  Bril.  Ay,  and  you  have  had  a  gentleman  taken  ill 
here  too. 

Mrs,  Bell,  Do  you  dispute  my  will  and  pleasure!— 
fly  this  instant.  [Turns  him  otu,"]  So<— I'll  make  sure  of 
the  door. 

Enier  Mrs.  Lovemore>  leaning  on  Mjgnionet. 

Mig,  This  way,  madam,  here's  more  air  in  this  room. 

Mrs,  Bell.  How  do  you  find  yourself,  ma'am }  Pray 
sit  down.  [She  sits, 

Mrs,  Love,  My  spirits  are  too  weak  to  bear  up  any 
longer  against  such  a  scene  of  villainy. 

Mrs,  Bell.  Villainy!  What  villainy  ? 

Mrs,  Love.  Of  the  blackest  dye ! — I  see,  madam,  you 
are  acquainted  with  my  husband. 

Mrs,  Bell,  Acquainted  with  your  husband  ! 

Mrs,  Love,  A  moment's  patience ; — that  gentleman 
that  was  here  with  you,  is  my  husband  !  [Rises, 

Mrs.  Bell.  Lord  Etheridge  your  husband  ? 

Mrs,  Love,  Lord  Etheridge,  as  he  calls  himself,  and 
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as  you  'have  been  made  to  call  him  also,  u  no  other 
than  Mr.  Lovemore. 

Mrs.  Bdl.  And  has  he  then  been  base  enough  to 
assume  that  title,  to  ensnare  me  to  my  undoing  ? 

Mrs,  Love.  To  see  my  husband  carrying  on  this  dark 
business, — to  see  the  man  I  have  loved — the  man  I  have 
esteem 'd — the  man  I  am  afraid  I  must  still  love,  though 
esteem  him  again  I  cannot,  to  be  a  witness  to  his  com- 
plicated wickedness,  it  was  too  much  for  sensibility  like 
mine — I  felt  the  shock  too  severely,  and  sunk  under  it. 
Mrs,  BeU,  I  am  ready  to  do  the  same  myself  now — 
I  sink  into  the  very  ground  with  amazement  The  first 
time  I  ever  saw  him, 'was  at  Mrs.  Loveit's — she  intro- 
duced him  to  me;  the  appointment  was  of  her  own 
making. 

Mrs,  Love,   You   know   her   character,  I  suppose, 
madam  ? 

Mrs,  BeU,  She's  a  woman  of  fashion,  and  sees  a  great 
deal  of  good  company. 

Mrs,  Looe,  Very  capable  of  such  an  action  for  all 
that. 

Mrs,  Bell,  Well,  I  could  never  have  imagined  that 
any  woman  would  be  so  base  as  to  pass  such  a  cheat 
upon  me. — Step  this  moment  and  give  orders  never  to 
let  him  within  my  doors  again.  [Exit  Mignionet.]  I 
am  much  obliged  to  you,  madam,  for  this  visit ; — to  me 
it  is  highly  fortunate,  but  I  am  sorry  for  your  share 
in%  as  the  discovery  brings  you  nothing  but  the  con- 
viction of  your  husband's  baseness. 

Mrs,  home,  I  am  determined  to  be  no  further  uneasy 
about  him ;  nor  will  I  live  a  day  longer  under  his  roof. 
Mrs,  Bell.  Hold !  hold !  make  no  violent  resolutions. 
— ^You'll  excuse  me — I  can't  help  feeling  for  you,  and 
I  think  this  incident  may  be  still  converted  to  your 
advantage. 

Mrs,  Love,  That  can  never  be — I  am  lost  beyond 
redeiiQption. 
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Mrs.  Btll.  Don*t  decide  that  too  rashly.— Besides, 
you  have  heard  his  sentiments. — Perhaps  you  are  a 
little  to  blame  yourself.  We  will  talk  this  matter  over 
coolly — Ma'am,  you  have  saved  me,  and  I  must  now 
discharge  the  obligation. — You  shall  stay  and  dine 
with  me. 

Mrs,  L'aoe,  I  can't  possibly  do  that — I  won't  give 
you  so  much  trouble. 

Mrs,  Bell,  It  will  be  a  pleasure,  ma'am — you  shall 
stay  with  me — I  will  not  part  with  you ;  and  I  will  lay 
such  a  plan  as  may  ensure  him  yours  for  ever. — Come^ 
come,  my  dear  madam,  don't  you  still  think  he  has  some 
good  qualities  to  apologize  fer  his  vices? 

Mrs,  Love,  I  must  own,  I  still  hope  he  has. 

Mrs,  LelL  Very  well  then,  and  he  may  still  make 
atonement  for  all; — and,  let  me  tell  you,  that  a  man 
who  can  make  proper  atonement  for  his  faults,  should 
not  be  entirely  despised. — Allons — Come,  come,  a  man 
is  worth  thinking  a  little  about,  before  one  throws  the 
liideous  thing  away  for  ever.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 


Scene  I, — Sir  Bashful  Constant's. 

Enter  Lady  Constant,  with  a  card,  and  Furnish. 

Lady  Con.  Is  the  servant  waiting? 

Fur,  He  is,  madam. 

Lady  Con.  Very  well — I  need  not  write — Give  my 
humble  service  to  Mrs.  Lovemore,  and  I  shall  certainly 
wait  on  her. 

Fur,  I  shall,  madam.  [Going. 

Lady  Con,  Has  the  servant  carried  back  the  things  to 
Sir  Brilliant  Fashion,  as  I  ordered  ^ 

Fur.  We  expect  him  back  every  moment,  madam. 
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Lad^  Con,  The  insolence  of  that  man^  to  think  he 
can  bribe  me  with  his  odious  presents ! — Very  well^  go 
and  send  my  answer  to  Mrs.  Loveinore««>*o[JSj»r  Fuft- 
msH.]  What  can  this  mean  ?  {Readi^ 

Begs  the  favour  of  her  ladj/ship's  company  to  cards 
ihis  evening,  ■  Cards  at  Mrs.  Loveniore's — there's  some- 
thing new  in  that. [Reads.]  Hopes  her  ladyship  will 

not  refuse,  as  it  is  a  very  particular  affair  requires  Mrs, 
Lovetnore's  friends  to  be  present, There  is  some  mys- 
tery in  all  this What  can  it  be  ? 

Enter  Sir  Bashful  Constant* 

Sir  Bash,  Here  she  is — Now  let  me  see  whether  she 
will  take  any  notice  of  the  diamond  bucklea*  ■»  Your 
servant,  madam. 

La(fy  Con,  Your  servant,  sir. 

Sir  Bash,  You  seem  out  of  humour,  I  think. 

Lady  Con,  And  considering  that  you  never  give  me 
4;ause,  that's  very  strange,  is  it  not  ? 

Sir  Bash,  My  Lady  Constant,  if  you  did  not  give  me 
cause 

Lady  Con,  For  heaven's  sake,  sir,  Jet  us  have  no  more 
disagreeable  altercation — I  am  tired  of  your  violence 
of  temper ;  your  frequent  starts  of  passion,  and  un- 
accountable fancies,  which  you  too  often  mistake  for 
realities. 

Sir  Bash.  Fancies,  madam !  When  do  I  take  fancies 
for  realities  ? — Do  I  only  fancy  that  you  are  eternally 
making  exorbitant  demands  upon  me  for  money,  for 
the  various  articles  of  your  expenses?  And  when  you 
were  for  ever  teasing  me  for  diamonds,  and  \  know  not 
what,  was  that  a  fancy  I  had  taken  into  my  head 
without  foundation  ? 

Lady  Con,  Pray,  sir,  let  us  not  dispute — I  promise 
you,  never  to  trouble  you  on  that  head  again. 

Sir  Bash,  She  has  rece;ived  them  I  see,  and  ig  oh- 
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stinately  resolred  not  to  tell  me.  [Aside,]  Madatn^  I  will 
not  render  myself  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
for  your  whims. 

Lady  Con,  Nor  will  I,  sir,  be  ridiculous  any  longer 
on  account  of  your  caprice. — I  have  wrote  to  my 
solicitor  to  attend  me  here  to-morrow  morning  with  the 
articles  of  separation  ;  and  I  presume,  sir,  that  you  can 
have  no  objection  to  their  being  carried  into  execution. 
-*— I  have  no  time  now  to  squander  in  frivolous  debates, 
I  must  prepare  to  go  out. Your  servant,  sir.     [Exit, 

Sir  Bash,  I  must  unburden  myself  at  last ! — Must 
disclose  the  secrets  of  my  heart — She  has  possessed 
my  very  soul ;— is  ever  present  to  my  imagination ; — 
mingles  with  all  my  thoughts; — inflames  my  tenderest 
passions,  and  raises  such  a  conflict  here — I  cannot  any 
longer  keep  this  fire  pent  up — I'll  throw  myself  open 
to  her  this  very  moment Is  any  body  in  the  way  ? 

Enter  Sideboard. 

Whereas  your  mistress  ?  ' 

Siiie.  In  her  own  room,  sir. 

Sir  Bash.  Draw  that  table  over  this  way A  letter 

will  do  the  business — It  shall  be  so. — Reach  me  a  chain 
— You  blockhead,  why  don't  you  reach  a  chair? 

Side.  There,  your  honour. 

Sir  Bash.  Do  you  stay  while  I  write  a  letter— You 
shall  carry  it  for  me.  [He  sits  dawn  to  write. 

Side.  Yes,  sir — I  hope  he  has  got  some  intrigue  upon 
his  hands — A  servant  always  thrives  under  a  master 

that  has  his  private  amusements. Love  on,  say  I,  if 

you  are  so  given  ;  it  will  all  bring  grist  to  my  mill. 

Sir  Bash.  This  will  be  a  strange  surprise  upon  my 
Lady  Constant — Soft,  passionate,  and  tender,  so  far,—* 
and  yet  it  does  not  come  up  to  what  I  feel.  It  is  a  hkrd 
thing,  in  excessive  love  like  mine,  to  speak  as  delicately 
as  we  think,  to  the  person  that  we  adore.       [Writes  on. 

Side.  Let  me  see  if  there  is  any  news  in  the  paper  of 
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to-day.  [  Takes  a  neicspaper  out  of  his  pocket  and  reads.] 
What  in  the  name  of  wonder  is  all  this? — O  lord  !  O 
lord  !— I  can't  help  laughinsr — Ha  I  ha! — I  never  heard 
of  the  like  before— Ha  1  ha ! 

Sir  Bash,  What  does  this  rascal  mean  ?  \^Stares  at 
him,"]  He  does  not  suspect  me,  does  he  ? 

Side,  Ha !  ha !  ha  I 

Sir  Bash.  [Stares  still  at  himJ]  Perhaps  he  overheard 
my  conversation  with  Mr.  Lovemore — Harkye,  sirrah  ! 
[Rises.]  if  ever  I  find  that  you  dare  listen  at  any  door  in 
the  house,  I'll  cut  your  ears  off,  I  will. 

Si'de.  Sir! 

Sir  Bash.  Confess  the  truth ; — have  not  you  been 
listening,  and  overhearing  my  conversation  ? 
.  Side.  Who,  I  sir  ? — Not  I,  sir ;  as  I  hope  to  live,  sir,  I 
would  not  be  guilty  of  such  a  thing,  sir,  for  ever  so 
much — I  never  did  the  like  in  my  born  days. 

Sir  Bash.  What  was  you  laughing  at,  rascal  ? 

Side.  An  article,  sir,  I  found  in  the  newspaper,  that's 
all,  sir — I'll  read  it  to  you,  sir— —  [Reads. 

We  hear  that  a  new  comedy  is  now  in  rehearsal  at  one 
qfthe  theatres f  and  will  speedily  be  performed,  entitled,  TTie 
Amorous  Husband;  or,  the  Man  in  Love  with  his  own 
Wife. 

Sir  Bash.  Sir  Brilliant  told  me  truth,  I  see.  [Aside.] 
Well,  and  what  do  you  see  to  laugh  at  there,  sir  ? 

Side.  Lord  bless  me,  sir,  I  never  heard  of  the  like 
before, — I  have  served  in  a  great  many  families,  and  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

Sir  Bash.  Lookye  there  now ! — [Aside,]  Sirrah  !  let 
me  never  hear  that  you  have  the  trick  of  listening 
at  any  of  my  doors. 

Side.  No,  sir — to  be  sure,  sir — What  has  he  got  in  his 
head  ? 

Sir  Bash,  Wounds !  I  shall  be  laugh'd  at  by  my  own 
servants. — But  no  more  scruples — pass  that  by  ;  it  shall 
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all  out — [Sils  dcnun.'}  That  fellow  has  so  disconcerted 

me  ! There,  I  have  laid  my  whole  heart  open  to  her 

— V\\  seal  it  directly. — Here,  take  this,  and  bring  me 
an  answer — And,  do  you  hear? — come  hither — mind 
what  I  say ;  take  care  that  nobody  sees  you. 

Side.  I  warrant,  sir.  [Exit  Sideboaro. 

Sir  Bash.  I  feel  as  if  a  load  was  off  my  breast — and 
yet  I  fear — but  Tm  embark'd,  and  so  I'll  wait  the  event. 

Enter  Sideboard. 

Side.  A  word  or  two  by  way  of  direction,  sir,  would 
not  be  amiss. 

Sir  Bash.  Blockhead  ! — Have  not  I  directed  it? 

[Takes  it  back. 

Side.  I  could  never  have  suspected  him  of  having  an 
intrigue.  [Aside. 

Sir  Bash,  This  rascal  does  not  know  the  secret  of 
my  heart,  and  he  shall  remain  so— Lovemore  shall 
open  the  affair  to  her — I  am  glad  I  have  not  trusted 
him — should  I  direct  this,  the  fellow  would  find  me 
out — You  may  go  about  your  business.  Sideboard — I 
don't  want  you. 

Side.  Very  well,  sir— what's  he  at  now? — If  he  does 
not  let  me  manage  his  intrigues  for  him,  I'll  give  him 
warning.  [Eiit, 

Sir  Bash.  Ay,  Mr.  Lovemore  shall  do  it — the  ex- 
planation will  be  more  natural  and  easy  from  him. — 
This  scoundrel  is  coming  again — no,  it  is  not  he. 

ETiter  Lovemore. 

Sir  Bash.  Ha !  Mr.  Lovemore  ! — I  am  glad  to  see 
you ! — Mr.  Lovemore,  you  are  heartily  welcome  ! 

Love.  You  see  me  here  this  second  time  to-day.  Sir 
Bashful,  entirely  on  the  score  of  friendship. 

Sir  Bash.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Lovemore ;  heartily  thank 
you ! 

Love.  I  broke  away  from  company  on  purpose  to 
attend  you — they  would  have  had  me  stay  the  evening, 

VOL.  IJ«  o 
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— but  I  have  more  pleasure  in  serving  my  friends       ■■ 
Well,  how  does  my  lady  ? 

Sir  Bash,  We  don't  hit  at  all,  Mr.  Lovemore. 
Love.  No? 

Sir  Bash,  No,  no — not  at  all — I  think  she  has  been 
rather  worse  since  you  spoke  to  her. 

Love,  A  good  symptom,  that.  [Aside. 

Sir  Bash.  She  still  talks  of  parting ;  and  has  even  sent 
to  her  lawyer  about  it. — Obstinate  as  a  mule,  Mr.  Love- 
more  ! — has  had  the  diamond  buckles,  and  sulky  still—' 
not  one  word  about  them. 

Lcme,  Time  will  bring  things  about 
Sir  Bash,  Po !  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost. — ^She 
is  set  upon  it,  Mr.  Lovemore ;  and  when  she  sets  in  she 
blows  like  a  trade  wind,  all  one  way, — and  so,  to  pre- 
vent extremities,  I  have  e'en  thought  of  explaining 
myself  to  her. 

Love.  What!  acquaint  her  with  your  passion? 
Sir  Bash,  Yes,  and  trust  to  her  honour.-^I  know  I 
could  not  do  it  myself  in  person— I  should  blush,  and 
look  silly,  and  falter — So  I  e'en  set  down  to  write  her  a 
letter — here  it  is,  Mr.  Lovemore,  signed  and  sealed — 
but  it  is  not  directed — I  got  into  a  puzzle  about  that— 
for  my  servant,  you  know,  would  wonder  at  oiy  writing 
a  letter  to  her. 

Love.  So  he  would. 

Sir  Bash.  Yes,  yes,  he  would  have  smok'd  me»-«-but 
you  are  come  most  opportune — I'll  tell  you  what,  you 
shall  direct  it  and  send  it  to  her — Nobody  will  be  a  jot 
the  wiser. 

Love.  Well,  FU  take  it  home  with  me,  and  send  it  to 
her  to-morrow  morning. 

Sir  Bash.  No,  no ;  now,  directly  now. 
Love.  r\\  step  to  hei*  then  and  speak  fot*  yon — Why 
should  you  send  a  letter — If  it  does  not  take,  she  has 
you  in  her  power— you  canH  gd  back-^She'U  hate  it 
nnder  your  hand. 
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Sir  Bash,  Why,  that's  true — that* s  true— And  yet  if 
I  caa  obtaiq  a  letter  from  her,  I  shall  have  it  under  her 
hand. — It  must  be  so-^Jf  you  go,  she'll  send  a  verhaj 
answer  by  you,  and  then  deny  it  afterwards. 

Love,  But  I  shall  be  a  witness  against  her. 

Sir  Bash,  That  will  never  do— -I  shall  this  way  draw 
her  in  to  write  a  letter,  and  then  I  shall  have  her  bound 
down. 

Love,   Better  take  a  little  time  to  consider  of  it. 

Sir  Bash,  No,  no^  I  can't  defer  it  a  moment;  it  burns 

like  a  fever  here 1  must  have  immediate  relief; 

Mr.  Lovemore,  you  must  be  my  friend — Sit  you  down, 
and  direct  it  for  me — I'll  step  and  send  my  servant  to 
carry  it  for  you — Sit  down,  sit  down. 

Enter  Sideboard. 

Side,   Sir  Brilliant  Fashion,  sir,  is  below. 

Sir  Bash,  Sir  Brilliant  Fashion ! — Rascal !  why  did 
you  say  I  was  at  home  ? 

Side,  1  had  no  orders  to  the  contrary,  sir. 

Love,  'Sdeath,  he  must  not  come  up — Step  to  him. 
Sir  Bashful;  amuse  him,  talk  to  him;  tell  him  the 
news,  any  things  rather  than  let  him  come  hither  to 
interrupt  us. 

Sir  Bash,  No,  no,  he  shan't  come  up. 

Love,  By  no  means ;  and  be  sure  you  don't  let  him 
know  that  I  am  here — The  fellow  follows  me  every 
where  I  go.  [Aside, 

Sir  Bash,  Never  fear^-He  shan't  come  near  you — 
and  in  the  mean  time,  be  sure  you  direct  the  letter. 

Love,  I  will ;  but  you  lose  time ;  away ;  begone ! 
[Pushes  him  oia,]  A  lucky  accident  this — I  have  gain'd 
time  by  it — what  in  the  name  of  wonder  has  he  wrote 
to  her  ? — I  am  defeated  if  this  preposterous  fellow  brings 
things  to  an  explanation-— matters  were  in  a  fine  train, 
and  he  himself  levelling  the  road  for  me  ;  and  now,  if 
this  takes,  I  am  blown  up  into  the  air  at  once;  some 
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unlucky  planet  rules  to-day. — First  the  Widow  Bcll- 
mour — and  now  this  wiil-o'the-wisp — what  can  he  have 
wrote  to  her  ?— Friendship  and  wafer,  by  your  leave — 
but  will  that  be  delicate  ?  No— but  'twill  be  conve- 
vient,  [Opens  it,]  This  letter  shall  never  go — Pll  write 
another  myself — a  lucky  thought ! — I  absolve  my  stars 
—here  is  every  thing  ready — [SUs  down.] — What  shall 
I  say  ?— >Any  thing  will  do —  [Reads  and  writes. 

Why  should  /  conceal,  my  dear  madam,  that  your 
charms  have  touched  my  heart  f — Um — loved  you  long ; 

adored Um — U  m -flatter — Um — Um — Um — hap- 

piest  qf  mankind Um — Um — Um— swcctes*  revenge 

— Um —  Um husband Um— Um —  Um — Um — 

Uttt'^^-^Secret  pleasure  qf  rewarding  the  tenderness  of  your 
sincerest  admirer,  lovemore. 

This  will  do— Let  me  seal  it,  and  now  direct  it. 

Enter  Sir  Bashful  Constant. 

Sir  Bash,  Well,  well,  have  you  sent  it  ? 

Love.  No.    Your  servant  has  not  been  with  me  yet. 

Sir  B(mA.  Sideboard !  why  don't  you  wait  on  the 
gentleman  as  I  orderM  ?— Sideboard — I  have  got  rid  of 
Sir  Brilliant. 

Love.  Have  you  ? 

Sir  Bash,  Yes,  yes,  I  would  not  let  him  come  up  for 
the  world. 

Enter  Sideboard. 

Here,  sirrah  !  Mr.  Lovemore  wants  you. 

Lofoe.  Master  Sideboard,  you  must  step  to  your  lady 
with  this  letter. 

Sir  Bash,  Charming!  Charming!  Ha!  ha!  ^Aside,] 
You  must  take  it  up  to  her  directly. 

Side,  Take  it  up,  sir;  my  lady's  in  the  next  room. 

Sir  Bash.  Is  she  ?  then  take  it  in  there  then  to  her— 
make  haste — begone !  [Exii  Sideboard. 
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Love.  No  danger  in  thig^  she'll  know  her  own  interest, 
and  have  prudence  to  conceal  every  thing.  [Aside. 

Sir  Bash.  I  hope  this  will  succeed,  Mr.  Lovemore. 
Love,  I  hope  it  will. 

Sir  Bash.  I  shall  for  ever  be  oblig'd  to  you — and  so 
will  my  lady  too. 

Love.  I  dare  believe  she  won't  prove  ungrateful. 

Sir  Bash.  Hush!    hush! — I  should  like  to  see  how 

she  receives  it — See,  the  door  is  conveniently  open. 

[Goes  on  Hpioe  to  the  door-]   Yes,  yes,  I  can  see  her — 

there  she  sits.  [Peeping. 

Love.  Methinks,  I  should  like  to  observe  her  too. 

Sir  Bash,  Hush — no  noise.  [Aside. 

Love.  Now,  my  dear  boy,  Cupid,  incline  her  heart. 

[Aside. 
Sir  Bash.   She  has  got  it !     She  has  got  it ! — I  am 
frighted  out  of  my  wits ! 

Love.   Hold  your  tongue — She  opens  it. — My  dear 
Venus,  now  or  never !  [Aside. 

Sir  Bush.  She  colours. 

Love.   I  like  that  rising  blush — A  tender  token* 
Sir  Bash.  She  turns  pale ! 
Love.  The  natural  working  of  the  passions. 
Sir  Bash.   And  now  she  reddens  again — In  disorder, 
rtoo — Death  and  fury,  she  tears  the  letter  ! — Pm  un- 
done !  [Walks  away  from  the  door. 
Love.  She  has  ilung  it  from  her  with  indignation— 
^'m  undone  too  !  [Goes  from  the  door. 
Sir  Bash.  Mr.  Lovemore,  you  see  what  it's  all  come  to ! 
Love.  I  am  sorry  to  see  it  come  to  this,  indeed. 
Sir  Bash.  Did  you  ever  see  such  an  insolent  scorn  f 
Love.  I  never  was  so  disappointed  in  all  my  life. 
Sir  Bash.  An  absurd,  ungrateful  woman  ! 
Love.  Ungrateful  indeed! — To  make  such  a  return 
to  so  kind  a  letter. 

Sir  Bash.  Yes,  to  so  kind  a  letter. 
Love.  So  full  of  the  tenderest  protestations. 

o2 
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Sir  Bash.  You  say  right — the  tenderest  protestations ! 

Love.  So  generous,  so  unreserved  a  declaration  of 
love! 

Sir  Bash.  Made  with  the  greatest  openness  of  heart- 
throwing  one's  self  at  her  feet 

Love,  Very  true ;  throwing  one's  self  at  her  very  feet 

Sir  Bash.  And  then  to  be  spurned,  kicked,  and 
treated  like  a  puppy  ! 

Love.  Ay,  there  it  stings — to  be  treated  like  a  puppy! 

Sir  Bash.  I  can't  bear  this ! — My  dear  Mr.  Love- 
more,  do  you  know  in  nature  a  thing  so  mortifying  to 
the  pride  of  man,  as  to  be  rejected  and  despised  by  a 
fine  woman } 

Love.   Oh,  'tis  the  d n'dest  thing  in  the  world — 

makes  a  man  look  so  mean  in  his  own  eyes. 

Sir  Bash,  Mr.  Lovemore,  I'm  heartily  obliged  to  you 
for  taking  this  affair  so  much  to  heart. 

Love.  I  take  it  more  to  heart  than  you  are  aware  of, 
I  assure  you. 

Sir  Bash.  You  are  very  kind  indeed This  is  enough 

.  to  make  one  ashamed  all  the  rest  of  one's  life. 

[Both  speak  these  broken  sentences  in  a  kind  of  reverie. 

Enter  Sir  Brilliant. 

Sir  Bril.  Sir  Bashful,  Sir  Bashful !  I  forgot  to  tell  you 

the- highest  thing Hey  !  what's  the  matter  here  ? 

Laoe.  'Sdeath!  what  brings  him  here  again  ?   [Aside. 

Sir  Bril,  You  seem  both  out  of  humour. 

Sir  Bash.  The  blockheads  of  servants  to  let  him  in ! 

[Aside, 
Sir  Bril,  Upon  my  soul,  but  this  is  very  odd  ! — Per- 
haps Lovemore  is  borrowing  money  of  you.  Sir  Bashful, 
and  you  can't  agree  about  the  premium  ? 
Sir  Bash,  Pressing  business.  Sir  Brilliant. 
Sir  Bril.    Po!  po! — he's  a  very  honest  fellow;   let 
him  have  the  money— By  the  way,  Lovemore,  I  have 
a  crow  to  pluck  with  you. 
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Love.  Well,  well,  another  time.— He  haunts  me  up 

and  down  like  my  evil  genius !  [Aside* 

Sir  Bril.    Well,  but  you  both  look  very  grave  upon 

it. — As  you  will ; — ^you  have  not  the  same  reason  to  be 

in  harmony  with  yourselves  as  I  have Here,  here ! — 

I  came  back  on  purpose  to  tell  you — [  Takes  a  shagreen 
case  out  of  his  pocket,]    See  here,,  my  boys !    See  what 
a  present  has  been  made  me ! — A  magnificent  pair  of 
diamond'  buckles,  by  Jupiter  ! 
Love,  How! 

iSi2r  Bash.  A  pair  of  diamond  buckles ! 
Sir  Bril,  A  pair  of  diamond  buckles,  sir : — How  such 
a  thing  should  be  sent  to  me,  I  can't  conceive — but  so 
it  is — The  consequence  of  having  some  tolerable  phrase, 
a  person,  and  being  attentive  to  the  service  of  the  ladies. 
Sir  Bash,    And  this  was  sent  you  as  a  present  ? 
Sir  Bril,  Ay,  as  a  present. — Do  you  envy  me  ? 
Sir  Bash,  1  can't  say  but  I  do— My  buckles,  Mr. 
Lovemore,  by  all  that's  false  in  woman. 

[Aside  to  Lovemore. 
Love,  Ay,  he's  the  happy  man,  I  see.  [Aside, 

Sir  Bril,  Both  burning  with  envy,  by  Jupiter ! 

[Aside, 
Sir  Bash,  But  may  not  this  be  from  some  lady,  that 
imagines  you  sent  them  to  her,  and  so  she  chooses  to 
reject  your  present? 

Sir  Bril,  No,  no— no  such  thing ! — Had  I  presented 
the  buckles,  they  would  never  have  been  returned. — 
Ladies  don't  reject  presents,  my  dear  Sir  Bashful,  from 
the  man  that  is  agreeable  in  their  eyes. 

Sir  Bash,  So  I  believe What  a  jade  it  is !  [Aside, 

Love,  She  would  not  have  torn  a  letter  from  him. 

[Aside, 
Sir  Bril,  No,  no,  had  I  sent  them  to  a  lady,  take  my 
word  for  it,  they  would  have  been  very  acceptable* 

Sir  Bash,  So  I  suppose 1  make  no  doubt  but  she'll 

give  him  my  three  hundred  pounds  too  !  [Aside, 
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Looc.  That  he  should  be  my  nval,  and  overtop  me 
thus !  \AMidt. 

Sir  Bash.  And  pray  now.  Sir  Brilliant — I  suppose 
you  expect  to  have  this  lady  ? 

Sir  Bril.  This  is  the  fbrerunuer  of  it,  I  think. — Ha! 
ha!  Sir  Bashful! — Mr.  Lovemore^  this  it  is  to  be  in 
luck ! — ^Ua  !  ha !  ha !  [Laughs  ai  boik 

£^f^'  I  Ha !  ha  ?  [Farcing  a  laugh. 

Sir  Bash,  Very  well,  my  Lady  Constant! — very  well, 
madam — -very  well !  [Aside, 

Sir  Bril.  I  swear  you  both  are  strangely  piqued  at 
my  success — Sir  Bashful,  observe  how  uneasy  Love- 
more  looks. 

Love,  You  wrong  me,  sir ; — I — I — I — ^I  am  aot  un- 
easy. 

Sir  Bash.  He's  a  true  friend — He's  uneasy  on  my 
account.  [AsinU, 

Sir  Bril.  Upon  my  soul,  but  you  are  uneasy  I — and, 
my  dear  Sir  Bashful,  you  repine  at  my  success. 

Sir  Eash.   Yes,  sir,  1  do— I  own  it 

Sir  Bril.  Well,  you're  not  disposed  to  be  good  com- 
pany— ^I'll  leave  you. — Lovemore,  where  do  you  spend 
the  evening  ? 

Loioe.   I  can't  say,  sir ; — I  believe  I  shall  stay  here. 

Sir  BriL  Nay,  nay,  if  you  are  so  snappish — ^I  am 
glad  to  hear  that,  I  am  engaged  to  his  wife.  [Assde,"} 
Is  it  not  a  rare  present.  Sir  Bashful  ?  [PuUit^  him  by 
ike  sUece.l  Thou  dear  pledge  of  love,  let  me  lay  tbee 
close  to  mv  heart. 

[Exit  SiB  Brilliant,  lookup  at  the  case. 

Sir  Bash,  What  think  ye  now,  Lovemore  ? 

Lavt,  All  unaccountable  to  me,  sir. 

Sir  Bash,  Unaccountable! — Th  too  plain — my  wife's 
a  jade — a  prostitute— «  courtesan ! 

I^we,   I'm  glad  she  has  tore  my  letter,  however. 

[Aside. 
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Sir  Bash,  By  all  that's  false,  I'm  gulled,  cheated,  im- 
posed upon,  deceived,  and  dubbed— Ay,  here  her 
ladyship  comes — And  now  she  shall  hear  her  own. 

Love.  'Sdeath!  let  me  fly  the  approaching  storm* 
Sir  Bashful,  your  humble  servant,  sir — I  wish  3*ou  a 
good  night.  [Goifig, 

Sir  Bash,  You  must  not  go^you  shan't  leave  me  ia 
this  exigence — you  shall  be  a  witness  of  our  separation. 

Ijovc.  No,  I  can't  bear  the  sight  of  her  after  what  has 
pass'd-— Good  night — [SinBASBTVL  holds  him,']  D — na- 
tion !  I  must  weather  it !  [Aside, 

Enter  Lady  Constant. 

Lady  Con,  I  am  surprised,  Mr.  Lovemore,  that  you 
will  offer  to  stay  a  moment  longer  in  this  bouse. 

Love,  How  the  devil  shall  I  give  a  turn  to  this  affair  ? 

[Aside. 

Sir  Bash.  Mr.  Lovemore  is  my  friend,  madam ;  and 
I  desire  he'll  stay  here  as  long  as  he  pleases,  madan>. 

Love.  All  must  come  out.  [Aside. 

Lady  Con.  Your  friend.  Sir  Bashful ! — And  do  you 
authorize  him  to  make  sport  of  me,  sir  ? — I  wonder, 
Mr.  Lovemore,  you  would  think  of  sending  me  such  a 
letter ! — Do  you  presume,  sir,  upon  my  having  ad- 
mitted a  trifling  act  of  civility  from  you  ? — Do  you 
come  disguised,  sir,  under  a  mask  of  friendship  to 
undo  me? 

Love,  It's  a  coming.  [Aside. 

Sir  Bash,  A  mask  of  friendship ! — I  know  Mr.  Love- 
more too  well,  and  I  desired  him  to  send  that  letter. 

Love.  Sir  Bashful  desired  me,  madam. 

Sir  Bash.  I  desired  him,  madam. 

Love,  He  desired  me,  madam. 

Lady  Con.  What,  to  affront  me,  sir  ? 

Sir  Bash.  There  was  not  one  word  of  truth  in  it 

Love.   Not  ooe  word  of  truth,  madam. 
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Sir  Bash,  It  was  all  doue  to  try  you,  madam;  merely 
to  know  you  a  little  or  so. 

Love,  Merely  to  know  yon !  pure  innocent  mirth. 

Lady  Con.  And  am  I  to  be  treated  thus,  sir;  to  be 
ever  tormented  by  your — And  could  you,  Mr.Lorer 
more,  be  so  unmanly  as  to  make  yourself  aa  accom* 
plice  in  so  mean  an  attempt  to  ensnare  me  ? 

Sir  Bash,  To  ensnare  me  !-*She  calls  it  ensnaring — 
It  is  pretty  plain  from  all  that  has  pass'd  between  us 
that  our  tempers  are  not  fit  for  one  another ;  and  I  now 
tell  you  that  I  am  ready  to  part  as  soon  as  you  please. 
Nay  I  will  part. 

Lady  Con.  That  is  the  only  thing  we  can  agree  in,  sir. 

Sir  Bash,  Had  that  letter  come  from  another  quarter, 
I  know  it  would  have  been  highly  acceptable. 

Lady  Con,  I  disdain  the  imputation  ! 

Sir  Bash.  I  will  vent  no  more  reproaches — ^This  is 
the  last  of  our  conversing  together — And  take  this  with 
you,  by  the  way,  you  are  not  to  believe  one  word  of 
that  letter — And  as  to  any  passion,  that  any  body  de- 
clares for  you,  there  was  no  such  thing-r-was  there, 
Lovemore  ?  [Goes  over  to  him. 

Love,  He  states  it  all  very  right,  madam. 

Sir  Bash.  Let  us  laugh  at  her,  Lovemore.  Ha! 
ha!   ha! 

Loce.  Silly  devil ! — I  can't  help  laughing  at  him. 
[Aside.]   Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Sir  Bash.  Ha !  ha !  ha  ! — all  a  bam,  madam ! — ha  I 
ha  I  nothing  else  in  the  world  ! — all  to  make  sport  of 
you.     Ha  !  ha !  ha ! 

Lady  Con.  I  cannot  bear  this  usage  any  longer — 
Two  such  brutes ! — Is  my  chair  ready  there  ?— -You 
may  depend,  sir,  this  is  the  last  you  will  see  of  me  in 
your  house.  [Exii  Ladt  CoNSTiiNT. 

Sir  Bash,  A  bargain,  madam,  with  all  my  heart !— * 
Ha!  ha!  Lovemore,  this  was  well  managed. 
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Lofve.  Charmingly  managed^  indeed ! — I  did  not  think 
you  had  so  much  spirit  in  you. 

Sir  Bash,  I  have  found  her  out — I  know  her  at  last. — 
But,  Mr.  Lovemore,  never  own  the  letter ;  deny  it  to 
the  last. 

L(yDe,  You  may  depend  upon  me. 
Sir  Bash,  I  return  you  a  thousand!  thanks. — A  foolish 
woman,  how  she  stands  in  her  own  light! 

Love.    Truly,  I  think  she  does. — Sir  Bashful,  I  am 
mighty  sorry  I  could  not  succeed  better  in  this  afiair. 
Sir  Bask,  And  so  arn  I. 

Lave,  I  have  done  my  best,  you  see — and  now  Til 
take  my  leave. 

Sir  Bash.   Nay,  stay  a  little  longer. 
Love.  Had  your  lady  proved  tractable,  I  should  not 
care  how  long  1  staid — but  as  things  are  situated,  your 
humble  servant.  Sir  Bashful. — Well  off  this  bout — well 
off!  [Aside. 

Sir  Bash,  Mr.  Lovemore,  your  servant ;  a  goodnight 
to  you. — But  harkye,  Mr.  Lovemore;  if  I  can  serve 
you  with  your  lady ' 

L(me.  I  thank  you  as  much  as  if  you  did. 
Sir  Bash,  Be  sure  you  deny  every  thing. — Fare  you 
well.—  [Exit  Lovemore.]  Sideboard,  see  the  gentle- 
man out. He  is  a  true  friend  indeed  !  I  should  have 

been  undone  but  for  him.— My  Lady  Constaat!  My 
Lady  Constant ! — Let  me  drive  her  from  my  thoughts. — 
Can  I  do  it?*— Rage,  fury,  love,-*-think  no  more  of 

love— I  never  will  own  a  tittle  of  that  letter. • 

Odsol  yonder  it  lies  in  fngments  upon  the  ground — 
■Pll  pick  them  tip.  this  moment—keep  them  safe  in  my 
own  custody— ^Aiid>  as  to  Sir  Brilliant,  I  shall  know  how 
to  proceed  with  madam  in  regard  to  him — ^Pll  watch 
them  both-  ■  'if  lean  but  get  ocular demonstmtion  of 
her  gailt-^if  I  can  but  get  the  means  in  my  power,  to 
prove  to  the  whole  world  thit  she  is  vile  enough  to 
cuckold  me,  I  shall  be  happy.  [jEortV, 
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ACT  V. 


Scene  I, — An  Apartment  at  Mr.  Lovemore'j}. 

Enter  Mrs.  Lovemobe,  elegantly  dressed.  Muslin yb//ow- 

ing  her. 

Mus,  Why  to  be  sure,  ma'am ;  it  is  so  for  certain,  and 
you  are  very  much  in  the  right  of  it. 

.1>5.  Love.  I  fancy  I  am  :  I  see  the  folly  of  my  for- 
mer conduct,  and  I  am  determined  never  to  let  my 
spirits  sink  into  a  melancholy  state  again. 

Mtis,  Why,  that's  the  very  thing,  ma*am  ;  the  very 
thing  I  have  been  always  preaching  up  to  you.  Did 
tiot  I  always  say,  see  company  ?  Ma'am,  take  your  share 
of  pleasure,  and  never  break  your  heart  for  any  man. 
This  is  what  I  always  said. 

Mrs,  Lope.  It's  very  well,  you  need  not  say  any 
more  now. 

Mus.    I  always  said  so.     And  what  did  the  world 
say  ?    Heavens  bless  her  for  a  sweet  woman  !   and  a  ■ 
plague  go  with  him  for  an  inhuman,  barbarous,  bloody 
murdering  brute. 

Mrs,  Love.  No  more  of  these  liberties,  I  desire. 

Mus.  Nay,  don't  be  angry  :  ihey  did  say  so  indeed. 
But  dear  heart,  how  every  body  will  be  overjoy'd, 
when  they  find  you  have  pluck'd  up  a  little  !  As  for 
me,  it  gives  me  new  life,  to  have  so  much  company 
in  the  house,  and  such  a*  racketing  at  the  door  with 
coaches  and  chairs,  enough  to  hurry  a  body  out  of  one's 
wits. — Lard,  this  is  another  thing,  and  you  look  quite 
Kke  another  thing,  ma'am,  and  that  dress  quite  becomes 
you.— I  suppose,  ma'am,  you  will  never  wear  your  neg- 
ligee again  ?  It  is  not  fit  for  you,  indeed,  ma'am.- 
It  might  pass  very  well  with  some  folks,  ma'am,  but 
the  like  of  you 
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Mrs.  Lonoe,  Pr'ythee  truce  wifh  your  tongue,  and  see 
who  IS  coming  up  stairs. 

Enter  Mrs.  Bellmour. 

Mrs.  Bellmour,  I  revive  at  the  sight  of  you.     Muslin, 

do  you  step  down  stairs,  and  do  as  I  have  ordered  you.. 

Mus,  What  the  deuce  can  she  be  at  now  ?        [Exit. 

Mrs,  BelL  You  see  I  am  punctual  to  my  time. — Well, 

I  admire  your  dress  of  all  things.    It's  mighty  pretty. 

Mrs.  Love.  I  am  glad  you  like  it.  But,  under  all 
this  appearance  of  gaiety,  I  have  at  the  bottom  but  an 
aching  heart. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Be  ruled  by  me,  have  courage,  courage, 
and  I'll  answer  for  the  event.    Why,  really,  mow  you 
look  just  as  you  should  do. — Why  should  you  neglect 
so  fine  a  figure  ? 
Mrs.  hofoe.  You  are  so  civil,  Mrs.  Bellmour. 
Mrs.  Bell.  And  so  true  too — What  was  beautiful  be- 
fore, is  now  heightened  by  the  additional  ornaments 
of  dress;  and  if  you  will  but  animate  and  inspire  the 
whole  by  those  graces  of  the  mind,  which  I  am  sure 
you  possess,  the  impression  cannot  fail  of  being  effec- 
tual upon  all  beholders,  and  even  upon  the  depraved 
mind  of  Mr.  Lovemore.— -You  have  not  seen  him 
since,  have  you  ? 
Mrs.  Love.  No — not  a  glimpse  of  him. 
Mrs.  Bell.  If  he  does  but  come  home  time  enough, 
depend  upon  it  my  plot  will  take.     Well,  and  have 
you  got  together  a  good  deal  of  company  ? 
Mrs.  Love.  Pretty  welL 

Mrs.  Bell.  That's  right :  show  him  that  you  will  con- 
sult your  own  pleasure. — Is  Sir  Brilliant  of  the  party? 

Mrs,  Love.  Apropos,  as  soon  as  I  came  home  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  him ;  he  there  urges  his  addresses 
with  great  warmth,  begs  to  see  me  again,  and  has  some- 
thing particular  to  tell  me — you  shall  see  it. — O  lud, 
I  have  not  it  about  me ! — I  left  it  in  my  dressing-room 

VOL.  If.  p 
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I  believe ;  yoa  shall  see  it  by  and  by :  I  took  yotir 
advice,  and  sent  him  word  he  might  come.  That  lure 
brought  him  hither  immediately  :  he  makes  no  doubt 
of  his  success  with  me. 

Mrs,  Bell.  Well !.  two  such  friends  as  Sir  Brilliant 
and  Mr.  Lovemore,  I  believe,  never  existed  ! 

Mrs.  Love.  Their  falsehood  to  each  other  is  unpa- 
ralleled. I  left  Sir  Brilliant  at  the  whist  tabhe  :  as  soon 
as  the  rubber  is  out,  he'll  certainly  quit  his  company  in 
pursuit  of  me.     Apropos — my  Lady  Constant  is  here. 

Mrs,  Bell.  Is  she  ? 

Mrs,  Love,  She  is,  and  has  been  making  the  strangest 
discovery  :  Mr.  Lovemore  has  had  a  design  there  too. 

Mrs,  Bell,  Lud  a  mercy !  what  would  have  become 
of  the  poor  man,  if  he  had  succeeded  with  us  all. 

Mrs,  Love,  [A  rap  at  the  door.'\  As  I  live  and  breathe, 
I  believe  this  is  Mr.  Lovemore 

Mrs,  Bell,  If  it  is,  every  thing  goes  on  swimmingly 
within. 

Mrs.  Love,  I  hear  his  voice;  it  is  he!  How : my 
heart  beats !  i: ' 

Mrs.  Bell.  Courage,  and  the  day's  your  own.  Where 
must  I  run  ? 

PtTrs.  Love.  In  theire,  ma'am.  Make  haste;  I  hear 
his  step  on  the  stair-head. 

Mrs.  Bell.  Success  attend  you.     I  am  gone.       lExit. 

Mrs.  Love.  I  am  frightened  out  of  my  senses.  What 
the  event  may  be  I  fear  to  think ;  but  I  must  gp  through 
with  it. 

Enter  Lovemore. 

Mr,  Lovemore,  you  are  welcome  home. 

Lave.  Mrs.  Lovemore,  your  servant. 

[ff^haut  looking  at  her. 

Mrs.  Love.  It  is  somewhat  rare  to  see  you  at  home 
so  early. 

Jjove.  I  said  I  would  come  hotne,  did  not  I  ?  I  alway* 
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like  to  be  as  good  as  my  word.— ^What  could  she  mean 
by  this  usage  ?  to  make  an  appointment^  and  break  it 
thus  abruptly !  [Aside. 

Mrs.  Love.  He  seems  to  muse  upon  it.  [Aside. 

Love.  She  does  not  mean  to  do  so  infamous  a  thing 
as  to  jilt  me  ?  [Aside.]  O  lord !  I  am  wonderfully  tired, 

[Yawns  and  sinks  into  an  arm  chair. 
Mrs.  Love.  You  an^t  indisposed,  I  hope,  my  dear  ? 
Love.  No,  ray  dear;  I  thank  you,  I  am  very  well  ;-^ 
a  little  fatigued  only,  with  jolting  over  the  stones  all 
the  way  from  the  city.     I  drank  cofi&e  with  the  old 
banker.     I  have  been  there  ever  since  I  saw  you. — 
Confoundedly  tired. — Where's  William? 
Mrs.  Love.  Do  you  want  any  thing  ? 
Love.    Only  my   slippers.     I  am   not  in  spirits,  I 
think.  [yaxuns. 

Mrs.  Love.  You  never  are  in  spirits  at  home.  Mi. 
Lovemore. 

Love.  I  beg  your  pardon :  I  never  am  any  where 
more  cheerful.  [Stretching  his  arms.]  I  wish  I  may  die 
if  I  an*t  very  happy  at  home,— —-very,  [yatms]  .very 
happy ! 

Mrs.  Love.  I  can  hear  otherwise.  I  son  informed, 
that  Mr.  Lovemore  is  the  inspirer  of  mirth  and  good 
humour  wherever  he  goes. 

Love.  O !  you  overrate  me;  upon  my  soul  you  do. 
Mrs.  Love.  I  can  bear,  sir,  thai  no  person's  company 
is  so  acceptable  to  the  ladies ;  that  'tis  your  wit  that 
inspirits  every  thing  ;  that  you  have  your  compliment 
fof  one,  your  smile  for  another,  a  whisper  for  a  third, 
and  so  on,  sir :  you  divide  your  favours,  and  are  every 
where,  but  at  home,  all  whim,  vivacity,  and  spirit. 

Love.  No !  no !  [laughing]  how  can  you  talk  so  ?  I 
swear  I  can't  help  laughing  at  the  fancy.  All  whim, 
vivacity,  and  spirit!  How  can  you  banter  so ?-«-*^I  di- 
vide ray  favours  too! O,  heavens!  I  can't  stand  this 

raillery :  such  a  description  of  me !— -I  that  am  rather 
saturnine^  of  a  serious  cast,  and  iacliijecl  to  be  ^en&vi^V 
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I  can't  help  laughing  at  the  oddity  of  the  conceit.- 

0  lord  !  O  lord  !  [Laughs. 
Mrs,  Lace,  Just  as  you  please,  sir.     I  see  that  I  am 

ever  to  be  treated  with  indifference. 

[Walks  across  the  stage. 

Lcfve,  [Rises  and  walks  the  contrary  wayJ]  I  can't  put 
this  Widow  Bellmour  out  of  my  head.  [Aside. 

Mrs,  Love,  If  I  had  done  any  thing  to  provoke  this 
usage,  this  cold  insolent  contempt-——  [Walking. 

Love.  I  wisli  I  had  done  with  that  business  entirely ; 
but  my  desires  are  kindled,  and  must  be  satisfied. 

[Aside, 
[Th^  walk  for  some  time  silently  by  each  other, 

Mrs.  Love.  What  part  of  my  conduct  gives  you  of- 
fence, Mr.  Lovemore? 

Loioe.  Still  harping  upon  that  ungrateful  string? — 
but  pr'ythee  don't  set  me  a  laughing  again. Of- 
fence!— nothing  gives  me  offence,  child  I — you  know 

1  am  very  fond — [Yawns  and  walks."] — 1  like  you  of  all 
things,  and  think  you  a  most  admirable  wife ; — pru- 
dent, managing, — careless  of  your  own  person,  and 
very  attentive  to  mine; — not  much  addicted  to  plea- 
sure,— grave,  retired,  and  domestic ;  govern  your  house, 
pay  the  tradesmen's  bills,  [yaxjims'^^  scold  the  servants, 
and  love  your  husband  : — upon  my  soul,  a  very  good 
wife !  — as  good  a  sort  of  a  wife  [yawns]  as  a  body 
might  wish  to  have.— Where's  William  ? — I  must  go 
to  bed. 

Mrs.  Love.  To  bed  so  early !  Had  not  you  better 
join  the  company? 

Love,  I  shan't  go  out  to-night. 

Mrs,  Love.  But  I  mean  the  company  in  the  drawing- 
rooin. 

Love.  What  company  ?  [Stares  at  her, 

Mrs.  Love.  That  I  invited  to  a  rout. 

Love,  A  rout  in  my  house ! — and  you  dressed  out 
^too!_WhatisalUhis? 
P    Mrs.  Love.  You  \iave  uo  o\i\«cl\ovi>  I  hope. 
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Love.  Objection ! — No,  I  like  company,  you  know, 
of  all  things;  I'll  go  and  join  them :  who  are  they  all  ? 

Mrs,  Lofoe,  You  kn<»w  them  all ;  and  there's  your 
friend  Sir  Brilliant  iherel 

Love,  la  he  there  ?  Pm  glad  of  it.  But,  pray  now, 
how  comes  this  about  ? 

Mrs.  Lace.  I  intend  to-  do  it  often. 

Laoe.  Do  you  ? 

Mrs.  Lone,  Ay,  and  not  look  tamely  on,  while  you 
revel  luxuriously  in  a  course  of  pleasure.  I  shajl  pur- 
sue my  own^  plaji  of  diversion. 

Lofoe.  Do^so,  do  so^  ma'am :  the  change  in  your  tem- 
per will  be  yery  pleasing, 

Mrs.  Lpve,  I  shall,  indeed,  sir.    I'm  in  earnest. 

Love.  By  all  means  follow  your  own  inclinations. 

Mrs.  Love.  And  so  I  shall,  sir,  I  assurer  you-.    [Sings, 

Love,  What  the  devil  is  the  matter  with  her  ?  And 
what  in  the  name  of  wonder  does  all  this  mean  ? 

Mrs.  Love,  Mean,  sir ! — It  means — it  means — it  means 
. — it  means— how  can  you  ask  me  what  it  means? — 
Well,  to  be  sure,  the  sobriety  of  that  question ! — Do 
you  think  a  woman  of  spirit  can  have  leisure  to  tell  her 
weaning,  when  she  is  all  air,  alertness,  pleasure,  and 
enjoyment? 

Love.  She  is  mad ! — Stark  mad ! 

Mrs.  Iiove.  ^You're  mistaken,  sir, — not  mad,  but  in 
spirits,  that's  2lIL  No  offence,  I  hope — Am  I  too  flighty 
for  you  ? — Peraaps  I  am :  you  are  of  a  saturnine  dis- 
position, inclined  to  think,  a  little  or  so.  Well,  don't  let 
me  interrupt  you ;  don't  let  me  be  of  any  inconveni- 
ence. That  would  be  the  unpolitest  thing ;  for  a  mar- 
ried couple  to.  interfere  and  encroach  on  each  other's 
pleasures !  O  hideous !  it  would  be  gothic  to  the  last 
degree.    Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Love.    [Forcing  a  laug^}  Ha !  ha  !r-<-Ma'am,  you— - 
ha !  ha !  you  are  perfectly  right. 
Mrs,  Love.  Nay,  but  I  don't  like  that  laugh  now,  I 

p  2 
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positively  dooH  like  it.  Can't  you  laugh  out  as  you 
were  used  to  do  ?  For  my  part,  I'm  determined  to  do 
nothing  else  all  the  rest  of  my  life. 

Lofoe.  This  is  the  most  astonishing  thing!  Ma'am,  I 
don't  rightly  comprehend 

Mrs.  Love,  Oh  lud !  oh  lud  ! — with  that  important 
face!  Well,  but  come,  now ;  what  don't  you  compre- 
hend ? 

Love.  There  is  something  in  this  treatment  that  I 
don't  so  well 

Mrs.  Love.  Oh,  are  you  there,  sir !  How  quickly 
they,  who  have  no  sensibility  for  the  peace  and  hap- 
piness of  others,  can  feel  for  themselves,  Mr.  Love- 
more! — But  thafs  a  grave  reflection,  and  I  hate  re- 
flection. 

Love.  What  has  she  got  into  her  head  ?  This  sudden 
change,  Mrs.  Lovemore^  let  me  tell  you,  is  a  little 
alarming,  and 

Mrs.  Lave.  Nay,  don't  be  frightened;  there  is  no 
harm  in  innocent  mirth,  I  'hope  ?  Never  look  so  grave 
upon  it.  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  though,  on  your  part, 
you  seem  determined  to  ofier  constant  indignities  to 
your  wife,  and  though  the  laws  of  retaliation  would  in 
'some  sort  exculpate  her,  if,  when  provoked  to  the 
utmost,  exasperated  beyond  all  enduring,  she  should  in 
her  turn  make  him  know  what  it  is  to  receive  an  injury 
in  the  tenderest  point 

Love.  Madam!  i^^rify' 

Mrs.  Love.  Well,  well,  don't  be  frightened.  I  say,  I 
sh'n't  retaliate  :  my  own  honour  will  secure  you  there, 
you  may  depend  upon  it. — You  won't  come  and  play  a 
game  at  cards  ?  Well,  do  as  you  like. — Well,  you  won't 
come  ?  No,  no,  I  sec  you  won't — What  say  you  to  a 
bit  of  supper  with  us? — Nor  that  neither^ — ^Follow 
your  inclinations :  it  is  not  material  where  a  body  eats : 
— the  company  expects  me — Yoiir  servant,  Mr.  Love- 
more,  yours,  yours*  [Exit,  imging. 
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Lore.  This  is  a  frolic  I  never  saw  her  in  before ! — 
Laugh  all  the  rest  of  niy  life! — laws  of  retaliation  !~ 
an  injury  in  the  tenderest  point ! — the  company  ex- 
pects me, — Your  servant,  my  dear! — yours,  yours! 
^Mimicking  her,]  What  the  devil  is  all  this  ?  Some  of 
her  female  friends  have  been  tampering  with  her. 
bounds,  I  must  begin  to  look  a  little  sharp  after  the 
lady.  Vl\  go  this  moment  into  the  card-room,  and  watch 
whom  she  whispers  with,  whom  she  ogles  with,  and 
Jdwery  circumstance  that  can  lead  to [Going* 

Enter  Muslin  in  a  hurry. 

Mus.  Madam,  madam, — here's  your  letter ;  I  would 
not  for  all  the  world  that  my  master— —*- 

Loxfe,  What,  is  she  mad  too?     What's  the  matter^ 
woman  ? 

Mus.  Nothing,  sir, — nothing :  I  wanted  a  word  with 
ray  lady,  that's  all,  sir. 

Love,  You  would  not  for  the  world  that  your  niaster 
— What  was  you  going  to  say  ? — what  paper's  that  ? 

Mus.  Paper,  sir! 

Love.  Paper,  sir !    Let  me  see  it. 

Mus.  Lard,  sir !  how  can  you  ask  a  body  for  such 
a  thing  ?  It's  a  letter  to'  me,  sir,  a  letter  from  the  coun- 
try— ^a  letter  from  my  sister,  sir.  She  bids  me  to  buy 
her  a  shiver  de  fiu  cap,  and  a  sixteenth  in  the  lottery ; 
and  tells  me  of  a  number  she  dreamt  of,  that's  all,  sir : 
I'll  put  it  up. 

Lofoe.  Let  me  look  at  it.     Give  it  me  this  moment. 
[Reads.]    To  Mrs,  Lovemare  / — Brilliant  Fashiori^ 
This  is  a  letter  from  the  country,  is  it? 

Mus.  That,  sir — that  is«— no,  sir, — no; — that's  not 
^ister's  letter.-— If  you  will  give  me  that  back,  sir,  I'll 
show  you  the  right  one. 

Love.  Where  did  you  get  this  ? 

Mus,S\t\ 

Love.  Where  did  you  get  it? — ^Tell.me  truth- 
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Alut.  Dear  heart,  you  fright  a  body  so— in  the  par- 
lour,  sir — I  found  it  there* 

Lave.  Very  well ! — leave  the  room. 

Mta.  The  devil  fetch  it,  I  was  never  so  out  in  my 
politics  in  all  my  days.  [£niL 

Love.  A  pretty  epistle  truly  this  seems  to  be — ^Let 
me  read  it.  IReads,"] 

Permit  me,  dear  madam,  to  throw  rmfse\fon  rmf  imees, 
for  on  niy  knees  I  must  address  you,  and  in  that  humble 

posture,  to  implore  your  compassion. Compassion  with 

a  vengeance  on  him Think  you  see  me  now  with 

tender,  melting,  supplicating  eyes,  languishing  at  your  feet. 

■Very  well,  sir.— Con  you  find  it  in  your  heart  to 

persist  in  cruelty  f — Grant  me  hut  access  to  you  once  more, 

and  in  addition  to  what  I  already  said  this  morning;  I  will 

urge  such  motives Urge  motives,  will  ye  ?     ■    as  will 

suggest  to  you,  that  you  should  no  longer  hesitate  in  gratitude 
to  reward  him,  who  still  on  his  knees,  here  makes  a  vow  to 
you  qf  eternal  constancy  and  lave. 

BRILLIANT   FASHION. 

So!  so!  so!  your  very  l^umble  servant.  Sir  Brilliant 

Fashion ! ^This  is  your  friendship  for  m^  is  it  ? — 

Vou  are  mighty  kind,  indeed,  siir, — but  I  thank  you  as 
Biuch  as  if  you.  had  really  done  me  the  fiivoar :  and 
Mrs,  Iiovemore,  I'm  your  hum.ble  servant  too.  She 
inteqds  to  laugh  all  the  rest  of  her  life !  This  letter  will 
change  her  note.  Yonder  she  comes  along  the  gallery, 
^d  Sir  Brilliant  in  full  chase  of  her.  They  come  thi9 
way.  Could  I  but  detect  them  lioth  now !  I'll  step 
aside ;  and  who  knows  but  the  devil  may  tempt  them  to 
their  undoing.  At  lea^t  TU  try.  A  polite  husband  I 
^m :  there's  the  coast  clear  fop  you,  m^dam.         [Exit. 

Enter  Mrs.  LoyEMORE  aful  Sir  Brilliant. 

Mrs,  Love.  I  tell  you.  Sir  Brilliant,  your  civility  is 
^ious,  your  compliments  ^Isome,  and  yo^ir  solicita- 
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tions  impertinent,  sir. — I  must  make  use  of  harsh  lan- 
guage, sir :  you  provoke  it,  and  I  can't  refrain. 

Sir  BriL  Not  retiring  to  solitude  and  discontent 
again,  I  hope,  madam!  Have  a  care,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Lovemore,  of  a  relapse. 

Mrs.  Love,  No  danger  of  that,  sir:  don't  be  so  soli- 
citous about  me.  Why  would  you  leave  the  company  ? 
Let  me  entreat  you  to  return,  sir. 

Sir  BriL  By  heaven,  there  is  more  rapture  in  being 
one  moment  vis-a-vis  with  you,  than  in  the  company  of 
a  whole  drawing-room  of  beauties.  Round  you  are 
melting  pleasures,  tender  transports,  youthful  loves,  and 
blooming  graces,  all  unfelt,  neglected,  and  despised,  by 
a  tasteless,  cold,  languid,  unimpassioned  husband,  ybile 
they  might  be  all  so  much  better  employed^  the 
purposes  of  ecstasy  and  bliss. 

Mrs,  Love.  1  desire.  Sir  Brilliant,  you  will  desist  from 
this  unequalled  insolence.  I  am  not  to  be  treated  in  this 
manner ; — and  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  were  I  not  afraid 
of  the  ill  consequences  that  might  follow,  I  should  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  acquaint  Mr.  Lovemore  with  your 
whole  behaviour. 

Sir  Bril,   She  won't  tell  her  husband  then! A 

charming  creature,  and  blessings  on  her  for  so  conve- 
nient a  hint.  She  yields,  by  all  that's  wicked ;  what 
shall  I  say  to  overwhelm  her  senses  in  a  flood  of  non- 
sense ?  [Aside, 

Go,  my  heart's  envoys,  tender  sighj,  make  haste, — 
Still  drink  delicious  poison  from  thy  eye, — 
Raptures  and  paradise — 
Pant  on  thy  lip,  and  to  thy  heart  be  press'd. 

[Forcing  her  all  this  time. 

Enter  Mr.  Lovemore. 

Love,  Zoons!  this  is  too  much. 

Sir  Bril,  [Kneels  down  to  buckle  his  shoe,'\  This  con- 
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founded  buckle  is  always  plaguing  m^.     My  dear  boy, 
Loyemore !  I  rejoice  to  $ee  thee. 

[  Th^  stand  looking  at  each  other, 
.  Lozx.  And  have  you  the  confidence  to  look  me  in 
the  face  ? 

Sir  BriL  I  was  telling  your  lady,  here,,  of  the  most 
whimsical  adventure—- 

Love,  Don't  add  the  meanness  of  falsehood  to  the 
black  attempt  of  invading  the  happiness  of  your  friend. 
I  did  imagine,  sir,  from  the  long  intercourse  that  has 
subsisted  between  us,  that  you  might  have  had  delicacy 
enough,  feeling  enough,  honour  enough,  sir^  nol  to 
meditate  an  injury  like  this. 

Si^  BriL  Ay,  'tis  all  over,  I  am  detected !  [Aside."] 
Mr.  Lovemore,  if  begging  your  pardon  for  this  rashness 
will  any  ways  atone 

Love.sio,  sir,  nothing  can  atone.  The  provocation 
you  have  given  me  would  justify  my  drawing  upon 
you  thii^ instant,  did  not  that  lady  and  this  roof  protect 
you. 

Sir  BriL  But,  Mr.  Lovemore " 

Love.  But,  sir, 


Sir  BriL  I  only  beg 

Love.  Pray,  sir, — Sir  I  insist ;  I  won't  hear  a  word. 

Sir  BriL  I  declare,  upon  my  honour-.^ — r- 

Love.  Honour !  for  shame.  Sir  Brilliant,  don ^t  mention 
the  word. 

Sir  BriL  If  begging  pardon  of  that  lady 

Love,  That  lady ! — I  desire  you  will  never  speak  to 
that  lady. 

Sir  BriL  Nay,  but  pr'ythee,  Lovemore 

Love,  Po !  Po !  don't  tell  me,  sir 

[  Walks  about  in  anger. 

Enter  Sir  Bashful. 

Sir  Bash.  Did  not  I  hear  loud  words  among  you }  I 
certainly  did.    What  ate  you  c^arrelliag  about  ? 
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Lvoe,  Read  that.  Sir  Bashful.  [Gives  him  Sm  Bril- 
liant's letter,]  Read  that,  and  judge  if  I  have  -not 
cause  [Sir  Bashful  reads  to  himself. 

Sir  BriL  Hcfar  but  what  I  have  to  say 

Love.  No,  sir,  no;  I  have  done  with  you  for  the 
present. — As  for  you,  madam,  I  am  sati^^ed  with  your 
conduct — I  was  indeed  a  little  alarmed,  but  I  have  been 
a  witness  of  your  behaviour,  and  I  am  above  harbouring 
low  suspicions. 

Sir  Bash.  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Lovemore,  this  is 
carrying  the  jest  too  far. 

Love.  Sir ! — It  is  the  basest  action  a  gentleman  can 
be  guilty  of! 

Sir  Bash.  Why,  so  I  think.  Sir  Brilliant,  [Aiide.] 
here,  take  this  letter,  and  read  it  to  him ;  his  own  letter 
to  my  wife. 

Sir  BriL  Let  me  have  it.  [Takes  the  letter. 

Sir  Bash,  Tis  indeed,  asfyou  say,  the  worst  thing  a 
gentleman  can  be  guilty  of. 

Love.  Tis  an  unparalleled  breach  of  friendship. 

Sir  Bril.  Well,  I  can't  see  any  thing  unparalleled  in 
it :  I  believe  it  will  not  be  found  to  be  without  a  prece- 
dent— as  for  example——  [Reads, 

To  my  Lady  Constant— 

W)^  should  I  conceal,  rmf  dear  madam,  that  your 
charms  have  touched  my  heart  f 

Lofoe.  Zoons !  my  letter  [Aside. 

.  Sir  Bril.  [Reading.]  /  hng  have  loved  you,  long  adored* 
Could  I  but  flatter  myself 

Sir  Bash.  The  basest  thing  a  man  can  be  guilty  of, 
Mr.  Lovemore ! 

L(we.  All  a  forgery,  sir :  all  a  forgery. 

[Snatches  the  letter. 

Sir  Bash.  That  I  deny ;  it  is  the  very  identical  letter 
my  lady  threw  away  with  such  indignation.— -My 
Lady  CoiMtant,  «how  iwve  I  wronged  yoM'.— "^Vxafr.^-^^ 
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the  cause  of  yoor  takiog  it  to  much  to  heart,  Mr. 
LoTemore,  was  it  ? 

laoe.  A  mere  contriTance  to  palliate  his  guilt.  Po ! 
Po !  I  won't  stay  a  raomeot  longer  among  ye.  Ill  go 
into  another  room  to  avoid  ye  all.  [Opau  tke  doorJ]  Hell 
and  destmction I  what  fiend  is  conjured  np  here? 
Zoons !  let  me  make  my  escape  out  of  the  house. 

[Bwu  to  tke  cppanie  door. 

Mrs.  laoe.  Pll  secure  this  door ;  you  must  not  go, 
mv  dear. 

Looe.  'Sdeath,  madam,  let  me  pam ! 

Mrs.  Lcoe.  Kay,  you  shall  stay :  I  want  to  introduce 
an  acquaintance  of  mine  to  you. 

Lome.  I  desire,  madam— 

Enter  Mis.  Bellxoue. 

Urs.  Bdi.  My  lord,  my  Lord  Etheridge ;  I  am  heartily 
glad  to  see  your  lordship.  [Takimg  hold  qf  kirn. 

Mrs.  Lone.  Do,  my  dear,  let  me  introduce  this  lady 
to  you.  [Turrn^  kirn  to  her. 

Looe.  Here's  the  devil  and  all  to  do !  lAude. 

Mrs.  Bell.  My  lord,  this  is  the  most  fortunate  en- 
counter— 

Love.  I  wish  I  was  fifty  miles  off.  [Aside. 

Mrs.  Loioe.  Mrs.  Bellmour,  give  me  leave  to  introduce 
Mr.  Lovemore  to  you.  \Tummg  kim  io  ker. 

Mrs.  BelL  No,  my  dear  ma'am,  let  me  introduce  Lord 
Etheridge  to  you.     IPuUing  kim.}    My  lord 

Sir  Bril.  In  the  name  of  wonder,  what  is  all  this  ? 

Sir  Bash,  Wounds !  is  this  another  of  his  intrigues 
blown  up  ? 

Mrs.  Looe.  My  dear  ma'am,  you  are  mistaken :  this 
is  my  husband. 

Mrs.  BelL  Pardon  me,  ma'am,  'tis  my  Lord  £the* 
ridge. 

Mn.  Love  My  deat,  how  can  you  be  so  ill-bred 
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Xore.  Now  he  comes  upon  me.*— O!  Vm  in  a  fine 
situation  1  [Aside. 

Sir  BriL  My  lord,  I  hope  (hat  ugly  pain  in  your 
lordship's  side  is  abated. 

Love.  Absurd,  and  ridiculous  I  [Anik. 

Sir  BriL  There  is  nothing  forming  there,.  I  hope,  my 
lord. 

Love.  D-^nation  !'  I  canH  bear  all  this — I  wont  stay 
to  be  teased  by  any  of  you — I'll  go  to  the  company  in 
the  card  room.  [Goes  to  the  door  in, the  back  scene,'} — 
Here  is  another  fiend  I  I  am-  beset  with  them. 

Enter  Lady  Constant. 

No  way  for  an  escape  ?■■    • 

[Attempts  both  stage  doors,  and  is  prevented,. 

Lady  Con,  I  have  lost  every  rubber  I  play'd  fo]>— 
quite  broke ;  do,  Mr.  Lovemore,  lend  me  aQother 
hundred. 

Love.  I  would  give  a  hundred  you  were  all  in  Novar 
Scotia. 

Lady  Con.  ]V(ts.  Lovemore,  let  me  tell  you,  you  are 
married  to  the  falsest  man;  he  has  deceived  me 
strangely. 

Mrs.  Love.  I  begin  to  feel  for  him,  and  to  pity  hi» 
uneasiness. 

Mrs.  Bell,  Never  talk  of  pity  ;  let  him  be  probed  to 
the  quick. 

Sir  Bash,  The  case  is  pretty  plain,  I  think,  now.  Sir 
Brilliant. 

Sir  Bril.  Pretty  plain,  upon  my  soul !  Ha !  ha ! 

Love,  I'll  turn  the  tables  upon  Sir  Bashful,  for  all 
this-^[  Ta^es9  Sir  Basbful's  letter  out  qf  kis  pocket,']-^ 
where  is  the  mighty  harm  now  in  this  letter  ? 

Sir  Bash.  Where's  the  harm ? — Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Love,  [Reads.]  /  camot,  my  dearest  life,  any  longer 
behold 
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Sir  Bash,  Shame  and  confusion!  I  am  undone. 

[Aside, 

Love,  Hear  this^ ,  Sir  Bashful — /  cannot,  my  .clearest 
life,  ainf  longer  behold  the  manifold  vexations,  qf  which, 
through  a /(Use  prejudice,  I  am  myse\fthe  occasion. 

Sir  Bash.  ^Sdeath !  Vll  hear  no  more  of  it. 

[Snatches ^at  the  letter. 

Love,  No,  sir ;  I  resign  it  here,  where  it  was  directed. 

Ladjf  Con,  For  heaven's  sake  let  us  see — It  is  his 
hand,  sure  enough. 

Love,  Yes,  madam,  ^nd  those  are  his  sentiments. 

Sir  Bash,  I  can't  look  any  body  in  the  face. 

All,  Ha!  ha  ! 

Sir  Bril.  So,  so,  so !  he  has  been  in  love  with  his  wife 
all  this  time,  has  he !  Sir  Bashful,  will  you  go  and  see 
Xhe  new  comedy  with  me  ?  Lovemore,  pray  now  don't 
you  think  it  a  base  thing  to  invade  the  happiness  of  a 
friend  ?  or  to  do  him  a  clandestine  wrong  ?  or  to  injure 
him  with  the  woman  he  loves  ? 

Love,  To  cut  the  matter  short  with  you,  sir,  we  are 
both  villains. 

Sir  Bril,  Villains! 

Love.  Ay,  both !  we  are  pretty  fellows  indeed  ! 

Mrs.  Bell,  I  am  glad  to  find  you  are  awakened  to  a 
jense  of  your  error. 

Love.  I  am,  madam,  and  am  frank  enough  to  own 
it  I  am  above  attempting  to  disguise  my  feelings, 
when  I  am  conscious  they  are  on  the  side  of  truth  and 
honour.  With  sincere  remorse  I  ask  your  pardon. — 
I  should  ask  pardon  of  my  Lady  Constant  too,  but  the 
truth  is.  Sir  Bashful  threw  the  whole  affair  in  my 
way ;  and  when  a  husband  will  be  ashamed  of  loving 
a  valuable  woman,  .he  must  not  be  surprised,  if  other 
people  take  her  case  into  consideration,  and  love  her 
for  him. 

Sir  Bril.  Why,  faith,  that  does  in  some  sort  apologize 
for  him. 
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Sir  Bash.  Sir  Bashful !  Sir  Bashful !  thou  art  ruined ! 

lAside. 
Mrs.  Veil.  Well,  sir,  upon  certain  terms,  I  don't  know 
but  1  may  sign  and  seal  your  pardon. 

Love.  Terms!— what  terms? 

Mf'*'  J^*  That  you  make  due  expiation  of  yonr  guilt 
to  iIhU  lady.  [Poiruing  to  Mrs.  Lovemore. 

Looe.  That  lady,  ma'am ! — ^That  lady  has  no  reason 
to  complain 

Mrs,  Love.  No  reason  to  complain,  Mr.  Lovemore  ? 

L&ve.  Mo,  madam,  none ;  for  whatever  may  have 
been  my  imprudences,  they  have  had  their  source  in 
your  conduct. 

Mrs,  Love.  In  my  conduct,  sir ! 

Love.  In  your  conduct : — I  here  declare  before  this 
company,  and  I  am  above  palliating  the  inatter ;  I  here 
declare,  that  no  man  in  England  could  be  better  inclined 
to  domestic  happiness,  if  you,  madam,  on  your  part, 
had  been  willing  to  make  home  agreeable. 

Mrs.  Love.  Tbere,  I  confess,  he  touches  me,    {Aside. 

Love.  You  could  take  pains  enough  before  marriage; 
you  could  put  forth  all  your  charms;  practise  all  your 
arts;  for  ever  changing;  running  an  eternal  round  of 
variety,  to  win  my  affections :  but  when  you  had  won 
them,  you  did  not  think  them  worth  your  keeping; 
never  dressed,  pensive,  silent,  melancholy;  and  the 
only  entertainment  in  my  house  was  the  dear  pleasure 
of  a  dull  conjugal  tete-a-tete ;  and  all  this  insipidity, 
because  you  think  the  sole  merit  of  a  wife  consists*  in 
her  virtue :  a  fine  way  of  amusing  a  husband,  truly ! 

Sir  Bril.  Upon  my  soul,  and  so  it  ia  [Laugkmg. 

Mrs,  Love.  Sir,  I  must  own  there  is  too  much  truth 
in  what  you  say.  This  lady  has  opened  my  eyes^  and 
^convinced  me  there  was  a  mistake  in  my  former  con- 
duct. 

Love,  Come,  come,  you  need  say  no  more.  I  forgive 
you;  I  forgive, 
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MrB,  Love.  Forgive !  I  like  that  air  of  confidence, 
when  you  know,  that,  on  my  side,  it  is,  at  worst,  an 
error  in  judgment ;  whereas,  on  yours 
'  Mrs.  Bell.  Po !  po !  never  stand  disputing :  you  know 
each  other's  faults  and  virtues:  you  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  mend  the  former,  and  enjoy  the  latter.  There, 
there,  kiss  and  be  friends.  There,  Mrs.  Lovemore> 
take  your  reclaimed  libertine  to  your  arms. 

LoDe.  ^is  in-  your  power,  madam,  to  make  a  re- 
claimed libertine  of  me  indeed. 

Mrs.  Lave,  From  this  moment  it  shall  be  our  mutual 
study  to  please  each  other. 

Love.  A  match  with  all  my  heart.  I  shall  hereafter 
be  ashamed  only  of  my  follies,  but  never  shall  be 
ashamed  of  owning  that  I  sincerely  love  you. 

Sir  Bash.  Shan't  you  be  ashamed  ? 
-    Laoe.  Never,  sir.  *  .  • 

Sir  Bash.  And  will  you  keep  me  in  countenance  ? 
Love,  I  will. 

Sir  Bash.  Give  me  your  hand.  I  now  forgive  you 
all,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  My  Lady  Constant, 
I  own  the  letter,  I  own  the  sentiments  of  it ;  [Embraces 
her.]  and  from  this  moment  I  take  you  to  my  heart.—* 
Lovemore,  zookers !  you  have  made  a  man  of  me  ! 

Sir  Bril.  And  now,  Mr.  Lovemore,  may  I  presume 
to  hope  for  pardon  at  that  lady's  hands  ? 

[Points  to  Mrs.  Lovemore, 
Love.  My  dear  confederate  in  vice,  your  pardon  is 
granted.  Two  sad  dogs  we  have  been.  But  come,  give 
us  your  hand :  we  have  used  each  other  d — nably— 
for  the  fbture  we  will  endeavour  to  make  each  other 
amends. 

Sir  Bril.  And  so  we  will. 

Love.  And  now  1  heartily  congratulate  the  whole 
company  that  this  business  has  had  so  happy  a  tendency 
to  convince  each  of  us  of  our  follv. 

U  2 
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Mrs,  Bell,  Pray>  sir^  don't  draw  me  into  a  share  of 
your  folly. 

Lace,  Come^  come»  my  dear  ma'am«  you  are  not 
without  your  share  of  it.  This  will  teach  you^  for  the 
fiiture,  to  be  content. with  one  lover  at  a  thne,  without 
listening  to  a  fellow  you  know  nothing  of^  because  he 
assumes  a  title,  and  reports  well  of  himself. 

Mrs,  Bell.  The  reproof  is  just,  I  grant  it. 

Lofoe,  Come,  let  us  join  the  company  cheerfully,  keep 
our  own  secrets,  and  not  make  ourselves  the  town  talk. 

^.ir  Bash*  Ay,  ay,  let  us  keep  the  secret. 

Love,  What,  returning  to  your  fears  again  ? 

iSir  Bash.  I  have  done. 

Xovtf,  Though,  faith,  if  this  business  were  known  in 
the  world,  it  might  prove  a  very  useful  lesson :  the 
men  would  see  how  their  passions  may  carry  them  into 
the  danger  of  wounding  the  bosom  of  a  friend :  the 
ladies  would  learn,  that,  after  the  marriage  rites,  they 
should  not  suffer  their  powers  of  pleasing  to  languish 
away,  but  should  still  remember  to  sacrifice  to  the 
Graces. 

To  win  a  man,  when  all  your  pains  succeed. 
The  way  to  keep  him  is  a  task  indeed. 

[Exeunt, 


THE  END. 
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ACT  I. 


Scene  I, — An  Apartment  in  Sir  William  Wingrove's  House, 

Enter  Sir  William  and  Miss  Julia  Wingrots* 

Julia.  Let  me  entreat  you,  sir,  to  hear  me — let  reason 
be  my  adyocate. 

Sir  Will,  Reason,  Julia ! — ^You  know  'tis  my  delight, 
my  glory.  What  constitutes  the  pre-eminence  of  man, 
but  his  reason  ?  HTis,  like  the  sacred  Tirtue  of  high 
blood,  a  natural  exaltation,  of  which  we  can  neyer  lose 
the  advantage,  but  by  Toluntary  degradation,  or  per- 
verse misuse — What  but  reason  is  the  foundation  of  my 
preference  for  Lord  Dartford  ? — Is  he  not  of  a  family  as 
ancient  even  as  my  own  ? 

Julia,  Did  Lord  Dartford  inherit  any  of  the  virtues, 
which,  probably,  acquired  those  highly  valued  honours 
of  his  ancestry,  my  father  might  ha?e  some  cause  to 
regret  that  his  daughter's  inclinations  were  at  enmity 
with  her  duty. 

Sir  Will,  And  where,  madam,  have  you  learnt,  that 
the  splendour  of  Lord  Dartford's  family  suffers  any 
diminution  in  his  own  person  ? 

Julia,  Where  some  of  the  happiest  years  of  my  life 
have  been  passed,  sir,  at  my  dear  deceased  aunt's. 

Sir  Will,  Mr.  Manly,  now,  I  dare  say,  had  not  the 
least  share  in  producing  this  aversion  to  Lord  Dartford. 
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Julia,  Mr.  Manly,  sir! — Mr.  Manly  wou'd  acorn-* 
nor  can  it  ever  be  necessary  for  him  to  raise  his  own 
character  by  a  useless  degradation  of  Lord  Dartford. 

Sir  Will,  Aye,  aye,  now  we  have  it — I  thought  what 
share  the  eloquence  of  your  aunt  had  had  in  this 
apostasy  from  the  faith  of  your  ancestors — Mr.  Manly, 
it  seems,  has  contrived  to  make  so  successful  a  monopoly 
of  all  the  virtues,  that  there  does  not  remain  even  the 
leavings  of  an  accomplishment  for  any  other  person.-^- 
But  since  I  despair  of  making  you  enter  into  the  jnst 
views  of  your  family,  by  dutifully  consenting,  as  you 
ought,  to  marry  a  man  for  the  revered  merit  of  his 
blood,  your  brother  shall  try,  whether  your  young 
spark  be  not  composed  of  more  practicable  materials. 

Julia,  For  heaven's  sake,  dear  sir,  forego  this — What 
must  be  the  consequence  of  their  meeting  ? 

Sir  Will,  If  you  have  any  objection  to  the  interview, 
you  know  how  to  prevent  it. 

Julia,  Oh,  sir,  do  not  force  me  to  so  dreadful  an 
alternative.  I  will,  if  you  require  it,  bind  myself  by 
the  most  solemn  engagements  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of 
Mr.  Manly,  only  let  me  no  more  be  persecuted  with  the 
addresses  of  Lord  Dartford. 

Sir  Will,  Nay,  now  I  must  believe  you;  for  where 
has  it  been  recorded  that  an  enamoured  damsel  ever 
broke  a  promise  to  an  old  father,  when  given  at  the 
expense  of  a  young  lover  ? — For  once,  however,  you 
must  excuse  me,  if  I  am  a  little  disobedient  to  the 
authority  of  precedent,  and  endeavour  to  find  some 
better  security  for  the  honour  of  my  family,  even  than 
your  lovesick  renunciation  of  the  object  of  your  af* 
fections. 
Julia,  Yet,  sir,  hear  me. 

Sir  Will,  1  do  hear  you — But  first  tell  me  why  have  I 
preserved  you,  since  the  decease  of  your  aunt,  fmo)  all 
intercourse  with  the  world,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  friendship  of  Miss  Herbert,  whose  approaching 
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ailiaace  with  your  brother  gives  her  a  common  interest 
in  the  lustre  of  our  house  ?— Why  have  I,  like  a  fond 
parent^  forbid  you  society  ? — kept  you  sacred  from  the 
arts  of  our  sex,  and  the  more  dangerous  follies  of  your 
own? — locked  you  up  and  guarded  you^  like  the  archives 
of  my  own  family,  that  you  might  increase  in  value,  a* 
you  advanced  in  years  ?-— Why  ?  but  to  secure  you  from 
the  contagion  of  a  degenerate  world — who  feel  more 
anxiety  about  the  means  of  supporting  new  families^ 
than  awful  reverence  for  the  names  of  old  one^,  and 
would  meanly  thrive  by  plebeian  industry,  rather  than 
diet  on  the  rich  recollection  of  their  immortal  ancestry. 

Julia,  But  my  dear  father,  just  now,  kindly  con- 
descended to  say  he  would  suffer  me  to  reasoa  with  him 
on  this  subject.     Can  birth,  alone,  entitle  a  man  to  the 
high  distinction  you  speak  of? — ^And  surely  Lord  Dart-^ 
ford 

Sir  Will,  Grant  me  patience,  heaven  !  Do  you  call  in 
question  the  prudence  of  my  choice  ?  Ungrateful  Julia, 
never  more  will  I  hear  you  on  this  subject — and  now 
attend  my  final  determination — ^To-morrow  you  marry 
Lord  Dartford. 

Julia,  To-morrow,  sir  ! — You  will  not— 

Sir  Will,  Positively  to-morrow — neither  remonstranr 
ces,  nor  tears,  shall  sway  me  from  my  deternvin'd  pur- 
pose. I  leave  you  now  to  your  reflections,  and  go  to 
adjust  the  necessary  prehminaries  of  a  ceremony,  that 
will  recal  you,  inconsiderate  girl,  to  duty  and  to  reason. 

lExii, 

Julia,  Is  it  possible ! — Can  my  father  thus  shut  his 
heart  to  the  distresses  of  his  Julia  ? — My  brother  too, 
happy  in  his  own  affections,  not  only  abandons  me  tQ 
the  interested  rigour  of  his  cruel  ambition,  but  assists 
and  animates  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  views.— 
Wretched,  friendless  Julia!  whither  wilt  thou  turn? 
— Ah,  Manly,  that  amidst  the  various  excellencies  of 
thy  heart. there. is  yet  a  careless  generosity  in  thy  nature 
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*-an  irregular,  though  not  ungraceful,  excess  in  thy 
Tery  virtues,  which,  though  it  neither  forbids  esteem, 
nor  damps  afftfclion,  yet  gives  the  alarm  to  delicacy, 
and  checks  the  full  pleasure  of  a  fearless,  ansdspectiog 
confidence — vvere  it  not  for  this,  I  think  I  could  not 
deny  myself  with  thee  a  willing  asylum  from  the 
severities  of  this  domestic  persecution.  [Exit, 


Scene  ILS^  WUiiam's  Garden. 

Enter  Young  Manly. 

K  Man.  Thus  far  I  have  achieved  my  purpose  with-< 
out  discovery — ^wbat  a  devil  of  a  wall  have  I  had  to 
scramble  up  to  obtain  even  the  chance  of  an  interview 
— The  sulky  grandeur  of  your  ancient  battlements  was 
always  the  difficulty  and  the  glory  of  an  enamoured 
hero— But  what  can  the  maddest  of  the  most  venerable 
lads  of  chivalry  lay  claim  to,  that  does  not  to  the  full  as 
reasonably  belong  to  me  ?  I  have  all  their  hopes  with  all 
their  apprehensions^all  their  fears  with  all  their  con«> 
iidence — all  their  weakness  with  all  their  fortitude— 
So  I  think  ir  cannot  be  denied  but  that  I  possess  as  many 
good  sound  contradictions  in  my  character  as  the  best 
of  them — I  have  not  indeed  the  gift  of  waiting  that 
those  gentlemen  had,  for  I  begin  already  to  feel  im- 
patient at  Julia's  delay.  Would  I  cou'd  gain  but  a 
distant  glimpse  of  her,  or  hear  one  strain  of  her  en- 
chanting voice— Klear  melodious  voice!  soft  as  a  lover's 
sigh  embodied  into  music,  and  sweet  as  the  inspired 
eloquence  of  a  consenting  smile — ^But  soft  !  soft !  she 
approaches,  and  in  tears !  let  me  endeavour  to  learn  the 
cause  of  them,  before  I  make  my  appearance;  what 
must  he  be  composed  of,  and  what  does  he  not  deserve, 
who  has  been  profane  enough  to  excite  them  1 

[Retimbthmda  tree, 
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£nter  Julia,  and  seats  herself  in  an  alcove, 

Julia,  Here  let  me  rest  awhile,  and  endeavour  to 
collect  my  scattered  thoughts.  Could  it  be  believed 
that  my  father,  strict  as  his  general  notions  of  honour 
are,  should  think  of  forcing  me  to  become  the  wife  of  a 
man  whom  my  soul  abhors ! 
Y,  Man.  Forcing  thee! 

Julia.  When,  too,  he  is  convinced  of  my  being  at- 
tached to  another. 

Y.  Man.  To  another  ! 

Julia,  I  think  he  loves  me. 

K  Man,  I  am  sure  he  does — that  is,  if  I  am  he. 

Julia,  He  is  kind  and  generous,  capable  of  the  most 
ardent  and  disinterested  passion. 

Y.  Man.  It  must  be  me. 

Julia.  But  he  has  faults,  great  faults. 

Y,  Man,  Now  I  am  sure  'tis  me. 

Julia.  I  dread  the  levity  of  his  nature — Oh,  Manly, 
Manly  !  why  cannot  1  trust  thee  ? 

Y,  Man.  I  am  sure  I  can't  tell. 

Julia,  How  gladly  cou'd  I  owe  the  relief  of  my 
present  afflictions  to  thy  kindness,  but  for  the  dread  of 
being  afterwards  exposed  to  the  severer  calamity  of  thy 
indifference  !  Oh  why,  why«  Manly,  cannot  I  confide 
in  thee? 

Y,  Man,  [Comes forward,']  Why  indeed!  Dear  gene- 
rous Julia,  banish  these  apprehensions,  I  never  can 
injure  truth,  innocence,  and  beauty  like  thine. 

Julia.  Mr.  Manly!  How  you  have  alarmed  me! 
What  a  rash  step  is  this — But  fly,  I  conjure  you ;  if  you 
have  any  regard  for  my  happiness — fly. 

Y,  Man,  Fly,  Julia?  Yes,  swifter  than  a  lover*i5 
thought ;  but  you  most  be  the  partner  of  my  flight. 

Julia,  You  cannot  surely  be  serious. 

K  man.  So  serious  that  I  shall  not  stir  one  single  step 
without  you— -Julia,  Julia,  this  is  no  time  for  trifling  cr 
for  ceremony.     To  be  candid  with  you,  I  have  ovec- 

VOL.  II.  n 
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heard  you,  and  if  I  deserve  punishment  for  the  in-' 
voluntary  offence,  reserve  it  till  the  danger  is  over  that 
threatens  you. 

Julia.  Indeed,  Mr.  Manly,  your  generous  concern  for 
me  leaves  me  as  little  right,  as  I  have  inclination  to  be 
severe,  but  therefore  it  is  I  intreat  you  to  quit  this  scene 
of  danger — You  know  the  fury  of  my  relations. 

Y.  Man.  Nay,  Julia,  I  care  not  how  soon  I  go — As 
we  depart  together  you  cannot  reasonably  suspect  mt 
of  being  an  advocate  for  delay. 
Julia.  What  can  you  mean  ? 

Y.  Man,  Mean ! — Why  to  decide  my  fate  on  the 
instant — Either  to  follow  you  as  your  humble  slave 
through  the  wide  world  of  happiness,  for  it  can  have  no 
place  in  it  forbidden  to  delight  while  you  are  with  me, 
or  meet  with  resignation,  on  the  spot,  the  bitterest 
resentment  of  your  vindictive  family. 

Julia.  Oh  I  Manly,  give  me  not  such  a  fatal  proof  of 
your  affection — I  will  consider  of  your  proposal  by  to- 
morrow— but  go  now,  I  beseech  you. 

K  Man.  Not  a  step — If  I  am  stubborn,  Julia,  you  are 
my  example.  .  I  have  not  often  such  authority  for  my 
conduct — I  will  not  quit  you  till  I  am  assured  of  your 
deliverance  from  this  unnatural  tyranny. 

Julia.  Hear  me  for  a  moment— I  do  not  wish  to 
conceal  from  you  how  much  my  gratitude  is  interested 
in  your  safety— The  embarrassment  of  my  present 
situation,  added  to  this  dangerous  evidence  of  your 
attachment,  .will,  I  hope,  in  some  measure,  excuse  me 

for  the. confession  I  .am  about  to But,  indeed,  sir, 

indeed — what  shall  I  say  ?  A  womanish  apprehension 
prevails  over  my  tongue,  and  svrays  it  from  the  direction 
of  my  heart,  in  spite  of  me — Indeed,  Icannot.go  with 
you — Character,  prudence,  duty  forbid  it. 

Y.  Man.  1  confess,  madam,  I  was  prepared  to  expect 
more  candour  and  more  decision  from  the  lips  of  Miss 
-W^ingrove.. 
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Julia.  Dear-  Manly,  I  thank  you  for  this  rebuke — it 
brings  me  back  to  myself — something  must  be  allowed 
to  the  fond  agitation  of  a  woman's  fears — but  they  are 
gone ;  Love  himself,  unfriendly  as  he  is  to  truth,  yet 
smiles  propitiously  upon  a  slow  obedience  to  it  at  last. — 
Meet  me  at  one,  in  the  avenue  before  our  house,  and 
then  with  more  safety  to  my  Henry,  as  well  as  more 
security  to  our  enterprise,  I  will  resign  myself  and  all 
my  hopes  to  your  faithful  guidance. 

K  Man.  Dearest  Julia,  on  my  knees  I  thank  you — 
I  am  oppressed  at  once  with  love  and  gratitude — It  is 
needless  to  say  with  what  anxious  vigilant  punctuality 
I  will  obey  your  mandate — with  what  idolatry  of  sub* 
missive  affection,  I  will  watch  over  every  rising  thought, 
and  half- formed  object  of  your  future  life.  [Rises.J 
From  this  momept,  then,  dismiss  all  apprehension  of 
your  Henry's  levity,  and  be  satisfied  that 

Jidia.  I  am  satisfied — Surely,  I  have  proved  I  am  so 
—But  interesting  as  your  conversation  always  is,  and 
on  this  theme  fraught  with  peculiar  endearment,  I  must 
deprive  myself  of  it — You  must  go— pray  obey  me 
now — My  turn  for  obedience  approaches  fast.  Re-* 
member. 

K  Man  Can  I  forget  the  consecrated  moment ! 
Adieu,  ever  dearest,  till  then. 

Julia.  Adieu,  dear  Manly.  [Exami. 


Scene  III. — Lord  Dartford's  House. 
Enter  Lord  DAnrroKD,  followed  by  Jenkins. 

Lord  D,  Jenkins,  does  Sir  William  know  of  my 
arrival  here  ? 

Jen*  He  does,  my  lord. 

Lord  D,  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  pay  the  first  visit— ^ 
iBiit  hold,  should  not  I  brush  up  my  style  a  little,  to 
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enable  me  to  undergo  this  encounter  of  genealogy  ?  No 
— I  believe  there  is  no  occasion  ;  the  secret  lies  in  a 
short  compass-^Pedigree's  the  word — and  one  of  your 
real  accurate  lovers  of  historical  virtft — will  believe 
any  thing— -And  so,  we'll  trust  to  chance  and  the  as- 
sistance of  such  convenient  absurdities  as  may  happen 
to  arise  \A  knocking  at  the  door.]— But  see  who's  there, 
Jenkins. 
[Jenkins  goes,  and  introduces  Sir  William  Wingkoys. 

Sir  WilL  I  hope,  my  lord,  my  presence,  thus  un- 
announced, does  not;  interrupt  any  of  your  lordship's 
weightier  concerns. 

Lord  D,  It  is  impossible  that  the  favour  of  Sir 
William  Wingrove's  company  can  ever  be  felt  as  an 
intrusion. 

Sir  WilL  Your  lordship  is  kindne^  itself— [TA^  sii 
down.']  It  is  a  doubtful  point  with  me,  my  lord,  in  the 
alliance  which  is  upon  the  eve  of  accomplishment,  by 
which  party  the  honour  will  be  given  or  received. 

Lord  D.  So  he's  off  already — there's  but  one  way  for 
roe — I  should  ill  deserve  my  good  fortune.  Sir  William, 
were  I  not  sensible  that  the  honour  and  the  happiness 
are  both  eminently  mine. 

Sir  WilL  Why,  my  lord,  that  is  by  no  means  a  clear 
case — I  perceive  that  your  lordship  possesses  a  very 
competent  knowledge  of  the  antiquity  of  our  family; 
but  to  deal  candidly  with  you,  I  believe  yours  takes  its 
rise  nearly  about  the  same  time — pretty  nearly  ;  that  is 
to  say — 1  meaii  within  a  century  of  us,  or  some  such 
trifle — I  dare  say  it  does;  for  the  Dartford  family  may 
be  very  clearly  traced  to  the  conquest. 

Lord  D.  The  conquest.  Sir  William,  is  modern — It 
is  not  long  since  I  perused  a  valuable  manuscript,  that 
makes  very  honourable  mention  of  the  Wingroves,  in 
one  of  the  remoter  reigns  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 

Sir  WilL  Could  your  lordship  procure  me  a  sight  of 
that  manuscript)  TVi^  ^^nqmx  VvVVVi^  lufinite. 
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Lard  D,  Sir  William  may  rely  upon  it,  that  if  my 
friend  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  resign  the  parchment, 
I  shall  be  happy  in  promoting  his  wish.  [Aside.]  And 
if  he  does,  his  politeness  must  positively  be  of  a  most 
accommodating  cast,  to  enable  him  to  part  with  what 
he  never  had. 

Sir  Will,  In  one  of  the  remoter  reigns  of  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy!  Is  it  possible  !  But  why  not  possible? — ^To 
what  times  may  not  the  family  of  the  Wingroves  be 
traced  by  the  laudable  diligence  of  learned  inquiry  ? 
Even  up  to  the  dark  periods  of  early  nature,  of  rude- 
ness, ignorance,  and  barbarity,  where  Knowledge  fails 
us,  and  History  herself  is  lost  in  the  confusion  of  her 
materials.  [Muses, 

Lord  D,  Now  will  he  not  be  content  till  he  has 
pursued  his  high  birth  to  the  illustrious  parentage  of  a 
savage,  and  drawn  the  boasted  stream  of  his  pure  blood 
from  the  polluted  leavings  of  the  deluge. 

Sir  WilL  Now,  my  lord,  to  business — ^The  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  which  I  purpose  as  my  daughter's  dower, 
is  but  a  small,  and  indeed  inadequate,  compensation  for 
the  honour  of  your  dignified  alliance — ^Happy,  but  too 
happy,  should  we  all  feel  ourselves,  if  her  inclinations 
accorded  with  our  wishes,  and  acquiesced  in  the  brilliant 
provision  we  have  made  for  her — But  she  is  perverse, 
my  lord,  unac<;ountably  perverse — Yet  submit  she  shall, 
and  that  without  delay — I  am  fixed,  immutably  fixed 
-^But  if  your  lordship  will  do  me  the  honour  to  ac- 
company me  to  my  house,  I  will  there  explain  to  your 
lordship  the  difficulties  we  have  to  encounter,  and  the 
expedients  we  have  provided  to  overcome  them — Nay, 

my  lord [Contending  an  the  etiquette  qf  precedenty. 

Lard  D,  Impossible,  Sir  William !  mere  title  is  ad- 
ventitious; birth  inherent.  [Exeunt, 
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Scene  IV,— The  Road,  wUh  a  distant  View  qfSir  WilUam 

Wingrove's  House, 

Enter  Young  Manly^  ^^gi^g* 

Y.  Man.  Was  there  ever  such  a  happy,  unlucky  dog 
as  myself — happy  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  roortaJ 
imagination  in  the  love  of  my  Julia — but  horribly  un- 
lucky, that  tho  certainty  and  near  approach  of  my 
felicity  has  quite  bereft  me  of  my  senses.— Just  as  I 
had  abandoned  myself  to  despair^  to  be  raised  in  one 
delicious  half-hour  to  the.sommk  of  -Oh!  egad 
there's  no  bearing  it!  I  shjiJl  run  mad — I  am  mad, 
that's  certain.  iSings  and  dancee. 

Enter  AomRAb  Cleveland. 

AdmraL  So,  60*-tbere's  young  Frolicsome  in  his 
whirligigs — What,  'Squire  Madcap,  are  you  practising 
'how  to  make  a  fool  of  yourself? — Don't  take  90^  much 
trouble,  young  man;  you  caa  succeed  pretty  well  with- 
out so  much  pains« 

K  Man,  Ha !  my  eld  man  oi  war-^give  me  your 
hand — When  shall  you  and  I  go  upon  a  voyage  to 
the 

Adm,  To  the  moon,  eh!  young  Freskwafeer^  Wh]r> 
yott  seem  to  be  in  her  latitude  already ;  or  have  ^'ou 
been  stowing  in  a  fre^  lading  of  champai-gii  I 

Y.  Man.  Your  first  conjecture  is  perhaps  a  little  sear 
the  mark ;  for  my  understanding,  I  believe,  is  rather 
upon  the  go ;  but  as  for  champaign— curse  champaign. 

Adm.  What  then  you  have  been  in  a  tight  engage- 
ment at  play,  and  have  brought  the  enemy  to  ■  ■  A'nt 
that  it,  my  young  shark  ? 

K  Man,  No,  no,  my  heart  of  oak ;  I  defy  the  power 
of  gold  to  disorder  my  senses — But,  what  do  you  think, 
my  noble  commander,  of  gaining  the  woman  one  loves? 
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Can  your  old  weather-beaten  fancy  conceive  any  joy 
equal  to  that  ? 

Adm.  Why,  I  don^  think  I  can  ;  unless  it  be  seeing 
an  enemy's  ship  strike;  and  that  does  give  the  senses  a 
whirl  that  none  but  a  seaman  can  be  a  judge  of. 

Y.  Man,  Why  then,  as  I  am  a  stranger  to  naval  sen* 
sations,  the  pleasure  of  being  beloved  by  an  angel, 
must  serve  my  turn. — When  conquered  beauty  prepares 
to  yield — ^when  willing  love  strikes  the  flag — that's  the 
whirl  for  my  money. 

Adm.  Well,  that's  good-natured,  however,  to  rejoice 
at  the  thoughts  of  an  engagement,  where  you  are  sure 
to  have  the  worst  on't. 

Y.  Man.  Dear  admiral,  had  I  but  known  you  when 
I  was  a  boy ! 

Adm.  What  then  ? 

K  Man.  Then  ?  Do  you  ask  me  what  then  ?  Oh, 
Julia ! 

*'  My  soul  hath  her  consent  so  absolute. 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate." 
Adm.  Poor  young  man  l-^Well,  my  lad,,  when  your 
wits  are  at  anchor,  though  I  fear  the  vessel's  too  crazy 
«ver  to  see  port  again,   you  and  I  may  drink  a  can 
together^— till  then,  your  servant. 

Y.  Man.  Nay,  nay,  don't  go  yet.  [Dancit^. 

Adm.    Why,  d— -»n  you,  you  vere  about  so,   one 
might  as  well  look  for  anchorage  in  a  whirlpool,  as 
think  to  hold  a  parley  with  you. 
.    Y  Man.  Well,  come  then,  I  will  be  serious — Do  you 
ever  pray  at  sea,  admiral  ? 

4dm.  Why,  what  should  we  pray  for?  Except,  in- 
deed, when  there's  danger  in  the  wind,  and  then,  to 
be  sure,  that  alters  the  case.  \ 

Y.  Man.  Well,  now,  there  lies  your  error. 
Adm,  Error ! — meaning  me. — You  ? 
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K  Man,  Aye ! — I  hold  it  such  an  abominable  ifruo- 
rance  of  duty. 

Adm.  Ignorance  of  duty! — why,  you  palaTering 
whipper-vsnapper,  am  I  to  be  taught  my  duty,  after 
having  had  the  command  of  a  fleet,  by  such  a  sneaking 
son  of  a  whore  as  you  ? 

K  3fan.  Nay,  but  why  so  hot,  my  good  friend  ? 
You  cannot  think  I  meant  to  offend  you  ? 

Adm.  Not  mean  to  offend,  when  you  tell  me  I  don't 
know  how  to  command  ?    Ignorance  of  duty,  indeed — 

Out  of  my  way,  you  live  lumber— D n  you,  I  only 

thought  you  were  mad,  but  now  I  find  you're  a  fool. 

[Exit. 
K  Man.    Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!     At  any  other  time  I 
should  have  been  a  good  deal  vexed  to  have  offended 
old  True  Blue,  that's  certain  ;  but  at  this  moment  my 
heart's  so  crowded  with  sensations  of  mirth  and  joy — 
with  such  a  confused  jumble  of  contending  raptures— 
with  so  much  delight  at  what  has  already  passed,  and 
such  a  maddening  anticipation  of  what  is  yet  to  come, 
that  no  thought  of  apprehensive  care  can  obtain  sanc- 
tuary in  my  bosom.     My  dear  Julia,  my  own.  Julia! 
Oh  !  that  idea  overpowers  me  with  transport-^ad  so, 
there's  Sir  William — if  I  stay  here  much  longer,  play- 
ing the  fool,  I  shall  be  observed  by  some  of  the  family, 
and  then — adieu  to  all  my  hopes-*What  shall  I  do  ? — 
I'll  return  to  the  Star  Inn,  which  is  just  in  view  of  the 
house,  and  deceive  the  tedious  interval  with  my  com- 
panions whom  I  lefl  there,  till  my  fair  day-star  arises, 
that  leads  me  to  new  life,  to  happiness,  and  lore*   [£M* 
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ACT  II. 

Scene  L — A  nearer  View  of  Sir  William  Wingrw^s  Heme, 

(Moon-light.) 

Enter  Julia.  She  opens  the  door  gently;  and  after  an 
appearance  of  irresolution,  shuts  it  after  her.  She  then 
conies  forward, 

Julia,  So,  now  my  fate's  decided ! — What  have  I 
done  ?-^I  dare  not  think  upon  it — If  Manly  now  de- 
ceives me,  I  am  undone — Shall  I  go  back, — and  con- 
sent to  be  the  wife  of  Lord  Dartford  ? — that  must  follow 
— for  but  too  well  I  know,  that  tenderness  never  yet 
prevailed  upon  the  stern  ambition  of  my  father's  na- 
ture— But  why  should  I  doubt  my  Henry's  unstained 
honour? — ^Though  he  is  wild,  whom  did  he  ever 
wrong  ? — Pardon,  dear  Manly — pardon  the  unjust  sus- 
picion of  thy  Julia — and  see  he  comes  to  clear  my  heart 
of  doubt.  [Manly  sings  without. 

Oh,  gracious  heaven,  is  this  the  man  Vve  chosen  to  be 
the  guardian  of  my  honour ! — Fly,  fly,  my  feet— let 
me  but  reach  my  father's — the  door  is  fast ;  1  have  now 
no  hope  left,  unless  the  wild  confusion  that  wine  has 
made  in  him,  prevent  his  observing  me.  Heaven  grant 
it  may  I  [Conceals  herseff  behind  a  tree,  and 

draws  a  veil  over  her  face. 

Enter  Young  Manly,  singing. 

"  Heighten  every  joy  to*day,  and  never  mind  to- 
morrow/' 
Aye,  so  say  I.^^The  present— the  present  is  the  only 
itime  that's  worth  a  wise  man's  concern — why  should 
we  give  ourselves  any  trouble  about  to-morrow,  when 
we  don't  know  that  to-morrow  will  ever  reach  us? — or 
4iiat  we  shall  reach  it,  which  is  pretty  nearly  t\\^  ^'d:csk>i: 
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thing,  I  take  it ;  and  then  there  is  jast  so  much  good 
care  thrown  away. — 'Fore  heaven,  the  man  that  wrote 
that  song  must  have  been  a  most  profound  person — 
that  single  line  ought  to  have  immortalized  him — it 
shall  be  my  motto.  [<SSiii^«. 

"  Why  the  plague  should  we  be  sad. 

Whilst  on  earth  we  moulder ; 
Whether  we're  merry,  or  grave,  or  mad. 
We  every  day  grow  older/* 

'Sdeath,  the  ground's  full  of  rocks  and  quicksands,  I 
think ;  my  feet  either  sink  or  stumble  at  every  step— 
What  can  be  the  reason  ?  I  that  am  so  steady  a  goer — 
always,  always  was— ^ali  my  life — ^Egad^  I  believe  the 
thickets  are  going  to  dance — May  be,  they  mistake  me 
for  Orpheus — Nay,  gentlemen,  if  you  pay  such  a  com- 
pliment to  my  singing,  I  can  do  no  less  than  take  a 
turn  with  you — I  am  as  frolicsome  as  ypu  can  be  for 
the  soul  of  you — so  now,  let  me  chouse  my  partner. 

[Catcltes  at  a  tree,  behind  which  Julia  it 
concealed,  who  shrieks. 
By  all  the  silvan  powers,  another  Daphne !  {^Kneels. 
Madam,  behold  a  swain,  not  altogether  so  musical  as 
Apollo,  I  grant  you,  but  a  good  honest  fellow  for  all 
that — So,  madam,  so — psha,  never  mind  mpre  words — 
let  us  go. 

Julia.   Oh,  my  hard  fortune ! 

K  Man,  What  do  you  say  ? — Speak  out,  my  angel  !— 
I  know  that  your  voice  is  more  tuneful  than  Philomel's, 
or  mine — that  your  eyes  are  the  sparkling  harbingers 
of  love — that  your  dimples  are  the  chosen  hiding-places 

of  all  the  cupids — and  those  lips ! But  hold — rot  it 

— I  had  forgot — I  can't  see  e'er  a  one  of  them — Never 
mind— no  matter  for  that — I  dare  say  it's  all  true ;  and 
if  it  isn't,  why  then  we  must  mend  the  matter  with 
thinking. 

Julia,  Oh  heavens  1  is  it  possible ! 

y.  Mqn^   J^0|  ^^xV^Atvl'j— '\t  caunot  be  possible^U 
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isn^t  possible — Come,  come,  I  know  you  are  kind  as 
you  are  beautiful,  and  so  it  is  possible — and  so,  without 
more  waste  of  time,  come  to  my  arms,  and 

Jidia.  It  is  in  vain  to  reason  with  him  in  this  state-^ 
I  must  endeavour  to  divert  his  attention,  and  by  that 
means  escape  him  if  I  can. — If  you  will  permit  me  to 
be  your  guide- 

Y.Man.  Enough,  my  pretty  pilot ;  take  me.  where 
you  will.  We  will  never  part  any  more,  shall  we  ? 
No,  never. 

Julia,  I  dare  say  not,  sir. 

K  Man,  Not,  sir  ? — Why  to  be  sure  not,  sir — Never^ 
never,  never. 

Julia,  Let  us  walk  quickly.  [Asidcl  Oh,  heaven  I 
assist  me. 

Y,  Manlj/,  As  quick  as  you  please,  my  angel — Pll 
fly>  i^  you  choose,  for  Piu  very  steady,  and  very  loving. 

[Exeunit 


Scene  IL-^A  Wood. 
Enter  Julia. 

Julia.  At  length,  thank  heaven !  I  have  escaped.*-^ 
Escaped — but  is  this  a  place  of  safety  ?  What  will  be* 
come  of  me  ?  Yet  'tis  some  comfort,  that  the  day  ap*. 
pears — Oh,  Manly!  thou  hast  made  life  hateful  to  me.^^ 
Who  comes  here  ?— Pve  surely  seen  his  face.  Oh  !  I 
remember  I  have  seen  him  sometimes  at  my  aunt's,  with 
lace  and  gauzes — If  be  should  not  know  me,  perhaps  I 
may  prevail  on  him  to  conceal  me — He  has  a  wife,  I 
Icnow.     Let  me  consider  what  I  shall  say  to  him. 

Enter  Larron,  xvith  bundles* 

Dese  villain  custome-'house  officers  give  von  honest 
man  no  reste — You  go  to  bed  late — ^you  rise  early — 
pardie — ^you  sit  up  all  night— it  make  w^  ^x^^^wss:.^. 
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dey  vil  be  vid  you — May  foi,  I  believe  they  tiok  sleep 
coDtrabande.  [Sees  Jllia.]  Ah!  par  St.  Dominique, 
here  be  von  young  ladi  en  great  agitation — Ah  !  par 
hazard  her  equipage  est  un  peu  derang^,  and  she  be 
retire  here  till  tout  soit  ajuste — a  littel  civilitie  de  ma 
parte,  me  produira  peut^tre  beaucoup  de  pratique  on 
de  ladi's — En  verity,  de  torough-bred  trader  know  how 

to  faire  son  profit  de  chaque  circonstance- Madame, 

excus^— but  you  seem  beaucoup  afflig6  si  madame if 

I  can  by  de  utmost  exertion  of  mine  contribuer  en  de 
smallest  instance  to  votre  accomodation,  I  shall  consider 
de  fortune  ? ich  led  me  dis  vay>  as  de  plus  graiide  feli- 
city de  ma  vie,  de  greatest  happiness  of  my  life. 

Juiia,  He  speaks  very  civilly ;  I  think  I  may  venture 
to  tell  him  so  much  of  my  unhappy  situation,  as  may 
let  him  know  how  much  I  need  his  assistance, 

Larron,  Madame,  you  no  ansere-^May  I  beg  de 
faveur  to  be  informe,  if  I  can  merite  I'honneur  de  vous 
rendre  le  moindre  service?  Your  servants,  madame, 
ave  you  any  lettel  message  to  convey  to  dem  ?  May  I 
hope  you  will  permit  a  me  de  vous  escorter  a  votre 
carosse  ? 

Julia.  Sir,  you  mistake  the  matter  entirely — I  have 
neither  coach,  servants,  nor  friends  at  present.^The 
cruelty  of  one  in  whom  I  most  confided,  has  involved 
me  in  this  calamity;  and  I  must  thankfully  avail  my- 
self of  your  obliging  offers  of  service,  by  entreating  the 
shelter  of  your  roof,  till  I  can  dispose  of  myself,  so  as 
not  to  be  an  incumbrance  to  any  one. 

Lar.  Eh,  my  dear — vat  you  say  ? — Yon  no  coche 
no  servantes,  no  friend,  no  house,  no  home,  von  Tant 
to  come  and  live  a  vid  me  ? — Nou,  noa,  ma  6lle*-dat 
viil  not  do — non,  non — Dere  be  de  vat  do  yon  call  ? 

de  maison  d'industrie,  de  vorkhoose  for  de  poor  girl 

Person ne  go  to  my  house,  but  such  as  pent  faire  nne 
belle  depense. 

Julia,  \^AMt^  ^«tc^n»xY^iVT«tch!  [/sipnig 
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Lar.  Holla!  ypu  littel  girl — you  tell  me,  can  you 
vorke  ?  Suppose  dat  I  vas  to  take  pitie  upon  your  con- 
dition, can  you  pay  me  veil  derefore  ? 

Julia,  What  shall  I  say  ?  I  mu«t  bear  with  thin  low 
impertinence,  to  induce  him  .to  give  me  a  shelter. 
[To  Larron.]  I  can^  sir,  embroider  neatly,  and  make 
lace. 

Lar,  Oh  pardie,  you  be  von  littel  busy  bee!— You 
can  make  love,  too.    Can  you  not,  my  dear  ? 

Julia,  Insupportable! — If,  sir,  you  consider  the  fa- 
vour you  seemed  inclined  to  confer,  as  a  sanction  for 
your  impertinent  freedom,  I  must  beg  you  to  leave  me 
to  my  misfortunes. 

Lar.  Comma  vous  voulez,  ma  fille — dere  not  be  many 
dat  vill  take  you  in — You  may  meet  vid  some,  if  you 
stay  here  long,  dat  vill  make  you  vorse  offer. 

Julia,  That's  too  true  ! — If  I  get  to  his  house,  his 
wife  will  protect  me  from  his  odious  familiarity— I  must 
try  to.  make  my  peace.  [To  Larron.]  Perhaps,  sir,  I 
have  been  too  hasty.  If  you  will  conduct  me  to  your 
house,  I  shall  consider  it  as  an  obligation  which  I  shall 
endeavour  by  my  utmost  industry  to  repay. 

Lar.  Ha,  hah  ! — You  say  so? — Veil  den  I  vill  tink 
about  it.  [AsideJ]  She  poor,  she  pretty,  she  vorke  — 
Mais  elle  est  fiere  comme  une  princesse — Veil,  I  vill 
have  her — She  be  von  fille  dat  know  de  vorld  ;  it  save 
80  much  trouble^She  be  von  pauvre  innocente,  my 
glory  vill  be  de  greater.  [7a  Julia.]  You  be  good  girl^ 
and  I  vill  take  you — I  vill  inform  you  vat  you  say  to 
my  vife  as  ve  go  along. 

Julia.  How  one  rash  step  has  involved  me  in  a  laby- 
rinth of  difficulties — I  see  no  end  to  it ;  yet  dare  not 
tread  back  ^he  way  I've  gone.  [To  Larron.]  Very 
well,  sir. 

Lar.  Veil,  you  hold  up  your  head — You  not  be  so 
cast  down.  Tenez — you  carry  dis  bondel — you  valk 
first — If  you  see  un  homme  dat  look  like  von  oflicec  ck.% 

VOL.  II.  8 
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custome^  you  run  straight  forward  till  you  c6me  to  it 
stile,  and  vait  dere  for  me. 

Julia,  Excuse  me,  sir;  I  cannot  consent  to  be  em- 
ployed in  any  unfair  transaction. 

Lar.  Vat,  you  not  smogel  for  me,  petite  ingrate  ?— 
Must  I  not  smogel  for  you  ?  Must  I  not  run  you  upon 
my  vife  ?  Are  you  not  von  littel  piece  of  contrabande 
vous  m^me  ?-— You  see,  my  dear^  you  have  to  deal  vid 
von  bel  espAt — but  prenez  courage,  I  vill  not  be  too 
hard  vid  you* — A  9a — you  vill  do  ver  veil  by  and  by. 

lExewU. 


Scene  III. — Sir  William  Wingrove^s  House, 

Enter  Mr.  WiNCfcovE.- 

Mr,  IVingrove.  How  powerful  is  the  influehce  of  pre^ 
judice !    My  reason  convinces  me  that  there  is  no  other 
just  criterion  for  deciding  upon  the  merits  of  men,  hut 
such  as  grows  out  of  their  own  personal  good  or  ill  pro- 
perties.   If  it  were  true,  that  the  qualities  of  the  parent 
were  transmitted  to  the  progeny,  then,  indeed,  it  might 
be  as  necessary  to  establish  the  genealogy  of  ti  man,  as 
to  ascertain  the  pedigree  of  a  horse.   But  the  properties 
of  the  mind  elude  the  frail  laws  of  hereditary  descent, 
and  own  no  sort  of  obedience  to  theii'  authority — How 
is  it,  then,  that  with  this  distinct  light  before  me,  I 
cannot  help  falling  into  my  father's  prejudices  ? — I  feel 
them  to  be  unjust ;  I  know  them  to  be  absurd ;  and 
yet,  unjust  and  absurd  as  they  are,  they  influence  my 
conduct  in  spite  of  me.— I  loVe  my  sister— I  know  her 
affections  are  engaged  to  Young  Manly — I  am  satis- 
fied he  is  worthy  of  her — yet  I  am  adverse  to  the 
match,  and  conspire  with  my  father  in  throwing  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  completion,  and  in  favour 
of  whom?    Of  Lord  Dartford,  a  man  void  of  feeling, 
tentiment,  or  aXxicwX.^ — •^\i\\\ti'^  \\!l  him  every  contra- 
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diction  of  depravity;  cold,  gay,  ostentatious,  and  in- 
terested— 3ut  tie  is  a  man  of  birth— despicable  dis- 
tinction ! 

Enter.  O'Donnel. 

(yDon,  Oh,  sir,  sir ! — my  young  master— the  house 
u  in  an  uproar,  sir,  sir. 

Mr,  Win.  Well,  sir,  what's  the  matter  > 

O'Don.  Oh^  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter,  sir; 
my  young  lady's  the  matter,  sir — we're  all  undone,  sir- 
She's  gone,  sir — nobody  knows  where,  sir. 

Mr.  Win,  My  sister  gone  !  impossible — Degenerate 
Julia!  Is  it  thus  you  reward  the  kind,  the  anxious 
zeal  of  your  friends  to  place  you  in  a  situation  )vorthy 
the  exalted  regard  they  entertained  for  you;  to  throw 
yourself  away  upon  the  mean  pretensions  of  a  ple- 
beian ?  But  where  is  my  father  ? — Let  me  fly  to  him 
with  the  news  of  this  disaster.  \ExU. 

Enter  Sir  William,  with  Servants. 

Sir  Will,  ril  not  believe  that  she  is  gone. — Gone ! — 
what — my  daughter  eloped  at  midnight !  Go  all  of  you 
and  search  again — I  am  certain  she  is  hid  somewhere* 

O'Don.  Suppose  your  honour  thpn  was  to  order  the 
canal  and  the  fish-ponds  to  be  sarched,  for  I  am  cer- 
tain if  she  be  bid,  it  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  one  of 
them. 

Sir  Will.  Be  dumb,  horrible  brute!  —  Would  you 
have  me  think — Did  I  ever  give  her  cause — Was  1  not 
ever  the  fondest  of  parents  ? 

(yDon.  Sartinly,  your  honour  meant  it  all  for  her 
good.  But  when  a  young  lady  finds  nothing  to  plase 
her  in  this  world,  she  is  apt  sometimes  to  take  a  peep 
into  the  other  to  try  the  difference. 

Sir  Will.  Begone  I  I  say — find  her,  or  I'll  discharge 
^ou  all  for  your  negligence  in  suffering  her  to  escape. 

[Exit  O'DoNNEL  and  SertMmU^ . 
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The  conjectures  of  this  bluoderiog  blockhead  terrify 
me —I  hope  Julia  has  not  iu  a  fit  of  rash  penrekveaeaa— 
Yet  1  ihiQk  her  jiiety 

Re-^iUtr  Ma.  Winokove. 

Well,  Williaro,  any  news  of  your  sister  ? 

Mr.  H'in.  No,  sif,  no  news — but  of  her  dishoDOur-* 
Disgraceful  girl ! 

Sir  WM,  O'Donuel  alarms  me  exceed ingly-^he  thinks 
that  in  a  phreiisy  of  disappointed  passion  she  has      ■  ■ 

Mr.  WiiL  No,  my  dear  sir,  Julia  is  not  so  weary  of 
life — ^The  porter  tells  me  he  louud  all  the  doors  leading 
to  the  road  uubarrM  this  morning.  Wou*d  I  couM  dis- 
cover whether  she  had  a  companion  in  her  flight! — If 
she  be  not  recovered  speedily,  the  disgrace  will  be  in- 
delible.^ Lord  Danlord  will  be  hrre  soon.  What  shall 
we  say  to  him  ?     Oh,  shameless  Julia ! 

Sir  IVilL  Forbear,  my  son — these  violent  transports 
distre^s  uie  even  more  than  your  sister's  flight. — Con- 
sider that  it  is  thro'  you  the  pure  blood  of  our  family 
must  descend  tu  posterity — that  thro'  you  the  name  of 
Wingrove  must  be  transmitted  to  ages  as  distant  and 
unknown  as  those  from  whence  it  sprung.  Reflect  a 
little,  my  son ;  bring  reason  to  your  aid,  and  consider 
how  trifling  and  insignificant  are  the  misfortunes  of 
your  sister,  compared  to  objects  so  important^  and  so 
sacred  as  these— Be  calm,  then,  William. 

Mr.  Win.   1  will  endeavour  it,  sir. 

Sir  Will,  If  you  were  to  go  to  Miss  Herbert's,  her 
acquaintance  is  so  extensive,  you  perhaps  may  obtain 
some  information  of  Julia  there — Go,  go,  my  son. 

Mr,  Win.  I  obey  you,  sir.  [JSxtt. 

Enter  O'Donnel. 

0*Dofi.   Lord  Dartford,  your  honour. 

Sir  Will.  He  has  not  been  informed  of  my  daughter's 
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CyDon.  No>  your  honour ;  not  a  syllable  has  been 
spoken  to  him  since  he  entered  the  house. 

Sir  Will.  Where  is  he  now  ? 

0*Don.  In  the  saloon^  sir,  in  arnest  discourse  with 
your  honour's  chaplain. 

Sir  Will.  Blockhead  !— Pll  go  to  him  then.        [ExU. 

(yDon.  Oh !  'tis  a  pretty  blundering  piece  of  busi- 
ness, fait. — Devil  burn  me,  but  if  I  didn't  tink  how  it 
wou'd  end.  There's  nothing  so  sure  to  make  a  young 
fady  run  away,  as  keeping  her  fast  by  the  heels — O  if 
I  had  a  wife  that  I  wanted  to  get  rid  of,  fait,  I  wou'd 
keep  her  safe  under  lock  and  key.  [Exit^ 


Scene  IV, — Miss  Herbert's  House. 
Enter  Miss  Herbert  and  Mus.  Rachel  Cleveland. 

Miss  Her,  Miss  Wingrove  elop'd,  .aunt?  Heaven 
grant  it  may  be  true  I  and  that  those  to  whom,  she  has 
fled  for  refuge  may  be  sensible  of  her  meritr— tho'  I 
think  I  can  guess  the  person. 

Mrs,  Rack.  I  have  heard  it  supposed  that  young  Mr. 
Manly  had  a  place  in  her  affections — If  he  is  the  pro- 
tector she  has  made  choice  of,  I  fear  the  lady's  cha- 
racter, and  the  young  man's  life,  are  in  equal  danger. 

Miss  Her.  The  adventure  wears  a  much,  less  formi- 
dable aspect  to  me,  I  confess,  provided  she  escapes  her 
father's  pursuit. — Oh,  hoAV  I  shall  enjoy  the.  vexation,  of 
Sir  William  and  his  son,  at  finding  all  the  views  of  their 
persecuting  ambition  thus  happily  disappointed  ! 

Mrs,  Rack,  Nay,  Harriet,  now  I  think  you  do.  not 
speak  with  your  u^ual  sincerity — Mr.  Wingrove,  I  am 
persuaded,  is  not  indifierent  to  you. 

Miss  Her.  Dear  aunt,  yeuare  partly  right,  and  partly 
%vrong.  Mr.  Wingrove  has^  I  acknowledge,  touch'd 
my  heart  a  little ;  but  the  contagion  has  not  yet  made 
its  way  to  my  head — For,  the'  .the  little  ^od  .maj<{  .b»!^^ 
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tbrowD  away  upon  me  an  idle  arrow  or  so,  he  has  kept 
his  bandage  as  an  embellishment  to  his  own  person  :  I 
can  see  the  failings  of  my  swain  as  well  as  anolher. 
J.rs.  Rack.  YoaVe  a  mad  girl. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv,  Mr.  Wingrove,  madam. 

Miu  Her.  Desire  him  to  walk  up.  [Exit  Sbrvant. 
Now  I  must  tease  him  a  little— do  not  opppose  me,  my 
dear  aunt.  I've  a  mind  to  lead  him  to  believe,  that  his 
sister  is  under  my  protection — this  will  serve  her,  by 
stopping  further  pursuit  for  a  while,  and  at  the  same 
time  put  him  into  a  most  entertaining  rage  with  me. 

EiUer  Mr«  Wingrove. 

But,  dear  madam,  have  you  been  kind  enough  to  see  that 
every  avenue  to  the  east  wing  of  the  house  is  secured? 
Has  good  care  been  taken  that  the  postern^gate,  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  western  parterre,  is  properly 
fastened  }  Are  the  man-traps  all  ready  for  snapping  ? 
Are  the  spikes  new  sharpenM  on  the  south  wmll?— • 
Have  orders  been  given,  that  if  any  of  the  inquisitive 
family  of  the  Wingroves— -*-Oh,  Mr.  Wingrove  !-*— yoo 
come  upon  one  so  suddenly — but  I  am  overjoyed  to  aee 
you,  sir. 

Air,  Wm,  I  am  bound  in  politeness^  madam^  to  reOini 
the  compliment ;  yet  after  what  I  heard  at  msf  ootraooe^ 
there  would,  perhaps,  have  been  no  great  o£fettee  ta 
troth,  if  the  joy  had  been  suppressed  on  both  sideaw 

3Iiss  Her,  Yon  do  well,  sir,  not  to  express  more  thoo 
yoo  feel. 

Mr,  Wim,  If  I  did.  madam,  it  appears  I  shooed  not 
want  a  precedent  for  my  justification* 

Min  Her,  But  why,  Mr.  Wingrove,  if  aa  yoa  are 
constantly  telling  one  I  use  yoo  so  very,  very  ill,  why 
will  you  throw  yourself  perpetually  in  my  wiqf^-»I 
don't  recollect  tW\  WAV  %a^3Wr-Did  I,  anal  f    Did 
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any  body  go  to  desire  dear  Mr.  Wingrove  to  come  to 
us?— I  forget,  I  vow. — And  yet,  perhaps,  I  might— for 
I  know  it  does  him  a  world  of  good,  poor  dear  man  !— - 
He  is  fond  of  primitive  times,  aad,  like  all  your  good 
people  of  those  days,  loves  to  throw  himself  in  the  way 
of  a  little  wholesome  persecution. — ^But  now,  sir,  an- 
swer me  this,  you  unjust— you  ungrateful  man,  you  !— 
Did  I  ever  disappoint  yon  whenever  you  came  here  for 
a  little  healthful  mortification  in  a  morning? — Wa^  i 
ever  the  person  to  send  ydu  away  without  your  errand  ? 
— ^No,  sir,  with  all  your  malice,  I  defy  you  to  lay  that 
to  my  charge. 

Mr.  }fin.  Madam,  I  have  many  obligations,  to  be 
sure>  to  the  gentlehebs  of  your  nature ;  but  I  entreat 
you  not  to  add  one  more  to  the  many  kindnesses  I 
owe  to  it,  that  of  driving  me  to  distraction — Will  you 
have  the  goodness  to  answer  me,  madam — Is  not  my 
sister  here  ? 

Miss  Her,  Bless  me,  sir !  and  suppose  she  is. — But  it 
is  all  of  a  piece — you  set  out  with  informing  me  you 
were  very  sorry  to  see  me,  and  now  you  would  forbid 
nle  all  intercourse  with  the  only  part  of  your  family  I 
have  any  desire  to  be  acquainted  with. 

Mr,  Win.  Let  me  conjure  you,  my  dear  lovely  tyrant, 
not  to  play  with  my  anxiety — ^-suspend  awhile  the 
triumphs  of  your  sarcasm;  you  cannot  misunderstand 
the  agitations  of  my  heart  at  this  moment — you  know 
the  cause  of  them — If  you  have  given  my  sister  an 
asylum 

Miss  Her,  Then,  sir,  with  equal  solemnity,  I  desire 
you  to  believe,  that  if  I  have  given  your  sister  the 
shelter  you  imagine,  I  shall  not  Withdraw  it  to  gratify 
the  prejudices  of  any  of  her  relations ;  besides,  sir,  were 
your  sister  assured  she  should  be  secure  from  the  odious . 
ianger  that  threatens  her  from  a  man  she  detests^  she 
would,  I  am  convinced,  be  happy  to  throw  herself  at 
isr  Other's  feet,  and  on  that  conditton< 
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Mr,  Win,  It  is  a  condition,  however,  that  will  not 
be  granted  her,  madam.  What!  when  our  honour, 
when  the .  dignity  of  our  house  are  committed — shall 
all  b(e  sacrificed  to  t)ie  frivolous  partiality  of  a  disobe^ 
dient  girl? 

Mist  Her,  Give  me  leave,  sir,  to  tell  you,  that  you 
seem  to  me  to  mistake  this  honour  for  which  you  de- 
claim so  warmly;  honour  holds  no  society  with  in- 
justice. 

Mr,  Win.  Injustice,  madam  I 

Mi%8  Her,  Yes,  sir ;  there  can  be  no  injustice  equal 
to  that  of  compelling  a  woman  to  so  sacred  a  connection 
as  a  married  union,  against  the  known  and  settled  pre- 
ference of  her  heart.  It  is  besides,  sir,  acting  a  very 
ungenerous  part  towards  Lord  Dartford  himself. 

Mr,  Win.  Not  at  all,  madam;  Lord  Dartford  knows 
pf  her  aversion,  and  has  spirit  enough  to  disregard  it. 

JiyiissHer.  Does  he,  sir  ?  then  indeed  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  with  all  due  deference  to  his  spirit,  but  he  merits 
it. — ^But,  in  the  meantime,  Mr.  Wingrove,  permit  me  to 
embrace  the  very  earliest  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
gratitude  for  this  new  philosophy  you  have  been  kind 
enough  to  teach  us.  You  are  the  first  lover,  I  believe, 
that  ever  told  his  mistress  to  her  face,  that  a  union  of 
the  afifections  was  a  superfluous  ingredient  in  the  com- 
position of  matrimony. — ^You  made  the  discovery,  sirr-r- 
you  will  leave  it  to  me,  to  make  the  proper  use  of  it 

Mr,  Win,  Nay,  madam,  if  you  are  determined  to 
make  no  other  use  of  what  I  say,  but  to  pervert  it  into 
ridicule  or  injury,  I  know  nothing  that's,  lefi;  me,  but 
4:0  use  the  only  privilege  which  I  think  you  will  not 
deny  me,  that  of  making.a  speedy  departure.  I  have 
long  despaired  of  exciting  any  sympathy  in  you  towards 
loayself,  yet  the  distresses  of  an  afflicted  brother,  I  had 
ibndly  believed,  would  have  inclined  you  to  forbearance 
at  least,  if  they  had  failed  to  produce  any  more  active 
e/Tect  upon  yoar  hnmamtY.  [ExU. 
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Miss  Her.  Haughty  to  the  last.-«-Well>  thank  hea* 
ven  !  this  intervievir  is  over.  Julia^  I  have  fbaght  h^ird 
for  you. 

Mrs.  Bach,  Indeed,  my  dear  niece,  you  carry  mattei^ 
too  far:  you  will  certainly  lo^  Mr.  Wingrove  some  of 
these  days,  if  you  persevere  in  yonr  present  treatment 
of  him. 

Mis8  Her.  No,  my  dear  madam — certainly  no. — The 
symptoms  of  iove  vary  with  the  difference  of  consti* 
tution ;  and,  in  a  lively  nature,  there  is  no  surer  proof 
of  it  than  a  little  playful  malignity— *and  that  the  man 
ought  to  have  sense  enough  to  understand ;  or,  wantin|^ 
that,  I  am  sure  he  has  too  little  to  entitle  him  to  become 
the  lord  and  master  of  a  young  woman  of  my  spirit 
and  pretensions. 

Mrs.  Rack.  Aye,  but  have  a  care,  Harriet. 

Miss  Her.  Well,  madam,  I'll  do  my  best— but,  in- 
deed, if  I  cannot  laugh  and  tease  him  out  o^  some  of 
his  faults,  we  shall  make  a  miserable  couple.  I  can  be 
a  willing  slave  to  a  gentle  master;  but  I  should  prove 
a  most  rebellious  subject  to  a  tyrant,  I  am  certain. 

[ExeuM. 


Scene  V. — Mr.  Maniys. 

Enter  Young  Manly. 

Y.Man,  Heigho!  What  is^t  o'clock — I  wonder? 
My  head  aches  horridly — perhaps  a  little  tea,  timely 
administered,  will  set  all  to  rights;  we'll  try. 

Enter  William. 

William,  how  came  I  to  have  no  better  accommodattoa 
than  the  sopha,  last  night? — I  suppose  I  was  a  liitle 
gone;  but  you  might  have  put  me  to  bed,  sirrah« 

Will.  Sir,  you  know  I  wasn't  at  horoe-^you  employed 
me  elsewhere. 
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Y,  Man.  Elsewhere  ?  Hang  me  if  I  remember — why^ 
how  did  I  employ  you  ? 

l¥ilL  You  know,  sir,  when  I  called  upon  you  at  the 
Star  Inn,  you  sent  me  to  hire  a  little  vessel  to  carry 
you  and  Miss  Wingrove  to  France. 

Y,  Man.  Miss  Wingrove  and  me  to  France  ! — Peace, 
you  profane  rascal ! 

tVill,  Dear  sir,  I  wonder  you  should  forget — ^You 
know  you  was  almost  beside  yourself  for  joy  yesterday, 
and  told  me  that  Miss  had  consented  to  be  youra;  and 
that  you  shoukl  marry  her  in  France  first,  for  fear  of 
accidents :  and  then  you  bid  me  hire  a  good  tight  ves-  . 
eel,  and  to  tell  the  master,  that  if  he  would  bring  to 
in  the  west  creek,  and  put  to  sea  directly  upon  your 
getting  on  board,  you  would  give  him  a  hundred 
guineas,  as  soon  as  he  had  landed  you  upon  the  coast 
of  France. 

Y.  Man.  Eh! — how? Miss  Wingrove— coast  of 

France ! 

Will.  But  it  growing  day-light,  and  the  captain 
getting  sulky,  thinking  as  I  had  made  a  fool  of  him,  I 
made  the  best  of  my  way  home  to  see  what  was  the 
matter ;  and  now  it's  all  the  talk  this  morning,  that 
Miss  Wingrove  is  run  away. 

F.  Man.  What's  that  ?  Julia  left  her  father's  !— 
And  where  is  she  ?    Tell  me  this  instant. 

IVilL  Dear  heart,  sir !  why  how  should  I  know  ?  L 
thought  she  had  been  with  you. 

Y.  Man.  This  is  most  unintelligible. — William,  are 
you  sure  I  am  awake  now  ?  Don't  laugh,  you  rascal ! — 
Speak,  fool !  Are  you  certain  I  am  awake,  I  say  ?— •! 
believe  I  had  better  convince  myself  by  beating  the 
fellow  handsomely;  what  say  you,  sir? 

Will*  Why,  sir,  only — that  if  it  be  th^  same  thing  to 
your  hpnoury  I  would  as  lieve  you  would  be  so  good  as 
try  some  other  experiment. 

y.  Man.   Heavens!    what  a  confusion  of  horrors 
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breaks  in  upon  my  ihind^— My  Julia  fled,  and  I  not  the 
partner  of  her  flight! — Oh  !  I  dare  not  speak  my  ap- 
prehensions even  to  myself! — If  they  are  true,  I  am 
undone — Wretch  that  I  am !  were  that  all,  it  would  be  a 
trifle;  but,  Julia,  my  life,  my  soul,  my  love,  I  have 
ruined  thee.  I  feel  it  all  come  rushing  o^er  my  mind ; 
yet  stiil  it  has  the  wildness  of  a  dream — I  recollect 
sonrething  of  a  fair  creature  weeping  and  entreating  me 
to  let  her  go— Was  it  possible,  that  in  any  state  I  could 
let  her  sue  in  vain? 

WilL  1  hope,  sir,  you'll  forgive  me  for  being  so  bold, 
but  I  am  afraid  miss  and  you  have  had  some  differ- 
«nce, 

Y.  Man,  What's  that  to  you,  sir? — Contemptible 
Villain  that  I  am,  T  blush  that  my  own  servant  should 
guess  at  my  conduct — Yet  she  has  escaped  Lord  Dart- 
ford — How  know!  what  she  has  escaped,  or  what 
endured  ?  Those  heavenly  charms  of  her's  may  have 
exposed  her  to  worse  than  robbery!  Yet  surely  her 
melodious  tongue  would  subdue  a  tiger ! — Did  it  soften 
thee,  thou  more  obdurate  far  than  any  other  of  thy 
kindred  savages  in  the  forest? — And  yet  'tis  hard — 
'Twas  to  her  own  dear  health  I  sacrificed  my  reason— 
Oh  !  Julia, — if  I  had  lovM  thee  less,  I  had  not  deserved 
to  hiave  lost  thee — Perhaps  William  might  get  some 
intelligence — I  cannot  let  him  know  how  I  have  acted 
—-Selfish  wretch !  dost  thou  start  at  shame  ? — May  he 
not  bring  word  where  she  has  taken  refuge — Possibly  I 
can  serve  her — ^Not  for  myself — I  renounce  all  hope — 
Yet  if  I  can  hut  serve  her — ^William. 

Will.  Sir. 

K  Man,  I  have  behaved  like  a  scoundref,  William — 
worse  than  a  brute.  I  went  to  meet  Miss  Wingrove, 
and  you  find  how  I  qualified  myself  to  be  her  protector. 
—Where  she  is,  I  know  not — Go,  inquire,  good  Wil- 
liam—*and' be  speedy — Go  to  her  father*^ — everywhere 
— and  bring  me  word  before  I'm  quite  distracted— 
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Stay,  ni  go  too— we'll  divide,  and  meet  at  the  post- 
house  an  hour  hence. 

Will.  Sir,  you're  so  much  flurried,  you  had  better 
gtav  here  till  1  come  back. 

F.  Man.  D<m't  talk,  sir — And  do  you  hear? — ^Take 
care  you  don't  get  drunk,  sir-^—I  know  your  failing, 
rascal ;  but  wheu  matters  of  importance  are  in  agitation, 
none— no,  none  but  a  scoundrel  like  myself  would  de- 
grade his  nature  by  basely  unfitting  it  for  all  the  func- 
tions which  render  it  either  useful  or  respectable. 

[Exeuni, 


ACT  IIL 

Scene  I. — Lartvn^s  Hcmte, 

Etuer  Mrs.  Lariion  and  Julia. 

Mrs,  Lar.  So,  my  pretty  young  madam,  I  have  found 
you  out,  have  I  ?  But  I  guessed  how  it  was  from  the 
first,  hussey. 

Jidia,  Is  there  any  thing  I  can  say  that  will  conTioce 
you? 

Mrs,  Lar.  Why  no,  to  be  sure  there  an'i — Don't  you 
think  as  all  you  says  must  go  for  nothing,  afler  all  that 
fine  masquerading  story  trumped  up  between  my  hus- 
band and  you  ?  He  said  you  was  just  com'd  out  of  a 
nunnery.     What  sort  of  a  nunnery  was  it,  I  wonder  ? 

Julia,  Good  madam,  let  me  prevail  on  you  to  listen 
to  my  unhappy  story. 

Mrs,  Lar,  Well,  child,  you  may  go  on,  I  hears  you. 

Julia,  Your  husband  found  me  this  morning,  deprived 
(by  a  most  unlooked-for  accident)  of  friends,  of  home, 
of  every  thing. 

A/Vf.  Lar,  You  must  be  a  good  un  by  thatr— Well, 
Jet's  hear — go  on,  c\i\\d. 
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Julia,  I  made  him  acquainted  with  my  distress,  and 
he  agreed  to  afford  me  shelter,  till  I  could  form  some 
plan,  adapted  to  my  melancholy  situation. 

Mrs,  Lar  And  so  you'd  have  me  believe,  as  you  and 
my  husband  know'd  nothing  of  one  another  before  this 
morning? — Hey?    . 

Julia.  I  can  solemnly  assure  you,  that  this  morning 
was  the  first  of  our  acquaintance. 

Mrs.  Lar.  Well,  have  a  care  that  you  doesn't  equi- 
vikit  now — If  I  finds  you  equivikitiug,  you  shall  dearly 
repent  it,  I  promise  you-^And  so  you  says  as  you  want^ 
work — Why,  if  I  thought  you  would  behave  yourself  as 
you  should  do,  may  be  I'd  find  you  a  friend  myself, 
that  wouMn't  require  much  of  you;  and  I  suppose  yoa 
don't  care  how  little  you  does — ^But  I  should  like  to 
know  how  you  lost  your  last  friend. 

Julia,  Let  me  entreat  you,  madam,  to  spare  m«  upon 
that  point. 

Mrs,  Lar,  Aye,  you  none  on  you  likes  to  tell — I 
suppose  it  wa'n't  for  no  good  as  he  turned  you  off*.  {Julia 
turns  aside  and  weeps,"]  What  a  poor  little  x^'himpering 
thing  it  is — I  wonders  where  sh^  can  have  been,  as  I 
have  never  seen  her  afore— If  I  can  get  her  off  to  old 
'Squire  Manly,  who  is  a  little  like  my  husband  for 
goodness,  it  will  be  putting  her  out  of  Larron's  way, 
and  be  something  into  my  pocket — Well,  well,  adone 
crying,  do — I  suppose  you  are  not  so  dilliket  as  to 
object  to  a  middle-aged  gentleman. 

Julia,  Has  he  any  family,  madam  ? 

Mrs,  Lar,  Oh,  yes— he's  a  son  and  a  daughter,  and 
a  wife  into  the  bargain— -but  you  know  that's  no  hob- 
sticle  to  the  likes  of  you. 

Julia.  Quite  the  contrary,  madam;  I  am  glad  to 
hear  it. 

Mrs,  iMr,  Well,  that's  as  much  as  ever  I  hard — But 
that's  none  of  my  business. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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Julia.  Is  the  gentleman  an  embroiderer,  madsm,  or 
what? 

Mrs.  Lar.  Embroiderer? — No— >the  gendtnBan's  a 
gentleman. 

Julia,  Then,  madam,  I  shoald  prefer  going  into  a 
fsimily  where  I  might  be  asefnl,  rather  than -to  become 
an  idle  dependent  on  any  one. 

Mrs.  Lar.  What  the  deuce  is  in  the  wind  now,  I 
wonders?  Well,  the  gentleman  is  an  embroiderer;  so 
lei's  have  no  more  of  your  hums  and  haws,  but  get  ap 
to  your  own  room,  and  be  sure  yon  doesn't  stir  till  I 
calls  you.  [Exit  Julia.]  If  I  can  tell  what  to  make  of 
ber,  she's  so  full  of  her  fine  words,  andthinga— *AsI 
lives,  there's  the  old  'squire  going  by ;  111  bring  him  . 
back.  Mr.  Manly,  Mr^  Manly — ^It's  a  pity  be^s  so  ^ 
old ;  for  he  has  faults  enoagh  to  make  him  agreeable  to 
any  woman. 

Enter  Old  Mr.  Manly. 

So  you  forgets  your  old  acquaintance,  sir;  I  wamt 
worth  thinking  on ;  you  goes  by  the  door,  without  «Ter 
axi  n  g  h ow  one  ^does. 

0.  Man.  What,  do  yon  think  I  can  ever  forget  my 
durable  blossom  of  five^and-forty  ? 

Mrs.  Lar,  Forty !  Lord,  sir,  why  you  reckons  erery 
body's  years  by  your  own  lady's— I  shan't  be  the  age 
jrou  mention  these  five  years. 

0.  Man.  You  mean  you  bav'n't  been  the  age  I  men* 
tion  these  five  yearsvr-The  register  can  add  nothing  to 
the  evidence  of  your  iace-^which  proclaims  fifty  as 
strongly  as  if  H  was  in  black  and  white  in  the  parish 
books. 

Mrs.  Lar.  Ah !  you're  a  merry  man.  No  wonder 
madam  is  so  jealous  of  you. 

O.  Man.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mrs.  Larron,  I  never 
thought  of  roving  till  she  put  it  in  my  head,  by  her 
doubts  of  my  con^stancy. 

Mrs.  Lot,   Why,  sir,  contradiction's  as  natural  to 
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geademen  as  to  ladies,  for  any  thing  as  I  see Now 

there  js  up  stairs— — 

O.  Man,  What,  what  is  there  up  stairs? 

Mrs.Lar,  As  pretty  a  young  creter  as  ever  you  set 
eyes  on. 

0,  Man,  Let  me  go  and  look  at  her  directly. 

Mrs.  Lar,  Nay,  but  stay — She^s  as  full  of  freaks  as 
she  cap  hold.  I  hardly  knows  how  to  deal  with  her — 
She  says  she  wants  to  work  at  embroidering — But  that's 
ail  a  pertence — Howsoever,  I  must  tell  her  at  first  you 
wants  to  employ  her.  that  way.— I'll  bring  her  iJown 
in  a  minute.  [Exit, 

0,  Man^  Hang  her — I  wish  she  had  not  called  me  in. 
I  begin  to  be  too  old  for  these  follies,  I  have  half  a  mind 
to  be  ofF— But  when  a  man  has  continued  in  a  bad 
practice  for  a  length  of  time,  it  almost  costs  him  as  much 
shame  to  make  good  a  reformation,  as  it  did  at  first  to 
venture  on  the  transgression — But  I  hear  a  lighter  foot 
on  the  fitair-case  than  DameLarron's;  and  so  for  the 
present  good-bye,  morality — ^we'll  call  upon  you  another 
time. 

Enter  Miss  Julia  Wingroye  and  Mrs.  Larron. 
*  0.  Man,  By  all  that's  lovely,  an  angel !  [Starts,]  Miss 
Wingrove ! 

Julia.  Mr.  Manly ! 

O,  Man,  Madam,  you  must  think  it  very  odd — very 
strange,  I  say,  and  very  odd — to  see  me  here  upon  such 
an  occasion — Appearances,  |  confess,  make  against  me. 
—Yet  upon  a  proper  explanation,  madam,  I  don't  fear 
being  able  to  set  all  to  rights. 

Julia.  Sir,  to  see  you  here,  was  what  indeed  I  did  not 
expect — By  some  means,  I  find  the  place  of  my  con- 
cealment is  discovered — ^But,  sir,  though  I  cannot  deem 
it  otherwise  than  amiable  in  you,  to  attempt  some 
Itpology  for  the  conduct  of  your  son,  yet  I  must  tell  you, 
in  the  anguish  of  my  heart,  that  I  would  sooner  become 
the  wife  of  the  man  J  once  most  abhorred,  than  unite 
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myself  to  him^  or  eyen  listen  to  the  smallest  palliation 
of  his  perfidy — And  now,  sir,  excase  my  abrupt  de- 
parture. [Exit, 

O.  Man.  Why,  Mrs.  Lajrron,  are  we  awake  here? 
Is  there  nothing  of  enchantment  in  aH  this?  Egad, 
I  hope  it's  no  trick  of  yours,  mistress. 

Mrs,  Lai\  Trick  ? — Deuce  take  me  if  I  knows  of  any, 
I  hav'n't  been^  able  to  find  ^hat  you  and  she  meant,  for 
my  part. 

O.  Man.  As  to  what  she  meant;  that  does  not  appear 
so  difficult  to  unravel— -How  she  cam^  here  is  what 
puzzles  me. 

Mrs.  Lar.  Whyj  my  husband  brought  her — He 
found  her  like  a  stray'd  sheep,  and  so  seizM  her  for  his 
own. 

0.  Man.  Your  husband  must  be  a  courageous  sort  of 
a  man,  1  think,  to  steal  a  young  lady  of  her  pretensions 
— And  you're  a  pretty  gentlewoman,  to  come  and  draw 
a  man  in  to  make  a  fool  of  himself — Here  did  I  expect 
to  find  a  pretty  little  good-humoured,  good-natured, 
insignificant  sort  of  a  good-for-nothing  plaything; 
whiMi,  instead  of  that,  I  am  exposed  to  encounter  the 
reproachful  glances  of  Miss  Julia  Wingrove. 

Mrs.  Lar.  Miss  Wingrove!  My  stars!  Why  is  she 
the  runaway  lady  that  all  the  country's  up  in  arms 
about?  [Aside.']  I  ain  glad  to  hear  this — Well,  sir,  I'm 
a  little  in  a  hurry,  and  so  I  knows  you'll  excuse  me. 

p.  Man.  Oh,  with  all  my  soul — I  can  find  excuses 
enough  for  going  away.  The  only  difficulty  is,  how  to 
discover  an  apology  for  coming  in.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  Xar.'  Well,  sure  some  luck'll  come  of  this  at 
last.  Who'd  have  thought  she'd  been  such  a  proud 
man's  daughter,  so  as  she  be-humbled  herself  to  me-^ 
I  hope  she  ha'n't  giv'n  me' the  slip,  though. — If  she  is 
fairly  out  of  the  house,  I  dares  not  follow  her.  But  I 
warrant  she's  gone  back  to  the  room — She's  too  genteel 
to  have  sense  enough  to  take  ca^e  of  herself,  [Eri^. 
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Scene  IL — Manly s  House. 

Eater  Mrs.  and  Miss  Manlt. 

Mrs.  Man.  Sarely,  Emma,  it  was  very  indiscreet  to 
^ive  Mr.  Welford  permission  to  wait  on  you,  at  a  time 
when  your  brother  and  he  are  at  variance. 

ilfiit  Ma:  Well,  madam,  let  him  be  refused  admit- 
tancie.  I  find  every  caprice  of  Henry's  is  to  be  com- 
plied with,  however  it  may  interfere  with  any  prospects 
of  mine.  But  I  dare  say  he  will  have  (Jie  goodness  to 
repay  your  tenderness  with  his  usual  gratitude ;  for,  if 
1  mistake  not,  there  is  some  new  adventure  in  agitation. 

Mrs.  Man,  Don't  apeak  with  so  much  asperity  of 
your  brother,  Emma :  if  I  seem  to  feel  a  particular 
interest  about  him,  it  is  not  that  I  entertain  a  greater 
affection  for  Henry  than  I  do  for  you.  But  where  a 
young  man's  imprudencies  are  constantly  exposing  him 
to  danger,  there  the  anxiety  of  common  humanity  is 
added  to  the  apprehension  of  motherly  affection;  so 
that  it  is  only  the  same  regard  more  powerfully  awak- 
ened, and  pity  taking  part  with  duty.— -—But  what 
makes  you  imagine  that  he  is  at  pre^sent  engagjed  in 
some  new  adventure  ? 

Miss  Man.  Indeed,  my  dear  madam,  I  am  sorry  I 
spoke  so  harshly;  but  my  reason  for  apprehending  that 
he  has  some  wild  scheme  on  foot,  is,  that  yesterday 
evening  his  servant  told  my  maid,  that  his  master  would 
soon  be  a  happy  man.  William  staid  out  all  night; 
and  this  morning  they  went  abroad  with  a  sort  of 
mystery  together,  when  William  told  my  woman,  that 
his  young  master  had,  according  to  custom,  been  cut- 
ting out  vexation  for  himself. 

Mrs.  Man.  Never,  sore,  had  any  woman  so  much  to 
disturb  her  peace  as  I  have!  What,  with  Harry's  im- 
prudence, and  Mr.  Manly's  neglect  of  me,  it  is  a  miracle 
bow  I  support  it. 

ilfw  Man.  Dear  madam,  your  own  apprehensioof 

T  2 
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create  all  your  affliction  in  that  quarter.     Indeed,  I 
have  heard  my  father  say  as  much. 

Mrs,  Man.  What,  could  not  he  be  satisfied  with 
disregarding  me  himself,  but  he  must  endeayour  to 
prejudice  your  mind  against  me  ? 

-  iu  Man,  Oh,  you  mistake  my  father's  meaning 
entirely,  madam.  He  was  only  lamenting  your  want  of 
confidence  in  him,  and  saying,  that  had  he  never  been 
causelessly  suspected,  he  should  never  have  given  you 
cause  of  suspicion. 

Mrs,  Man,  So  then,  he  owns  he  has  wronged  me  ? 
He  confesses  his  infidelity,  and  makes  no  scruple  of 
avowing  it  to  you,  too.  This  is  beyond  even  what  I 
ever  supposed.  I  did,  indeed,  think  there  was  a  little 
inconstancy  in  his  nature.  I  confess  I  had  some  slight 
suspicions  of  that  sort.  Now  I  find  I  am  justified  in  all 
my  conjectures.  Oh,  Mr.  Manly,  you  have  much  to 
answer  for  on  my  account. 

'   Miss  Man,  I  hope  not,  my  dear  mother — I  am  sure  he 
always  speaks  of  you  with  great  tenderness. 

Mrs,  Man,  Does  he,  my  dear  Emma?  Well,  and 
what  does  he  say  ? 

Miss  Man,  I  have  heard  him  say,  madam,  that  could 
you  but  confide  in  him,  you  would  be  one  of  the 
happiest  couples  in  the  world. 

Mrs.  Man.  And  did  he,  indeed,  my  dear  girl^  say 
this  ?  Don't  you  flatter  me  now,  my  child  ? 

Miss  Man,  Be  assured,  madam,  that  he  said  every 
syllable  I  have  related  to  you. 

Mrs.  Man.  How  could  I  ever  make  him  uneasy 

Enier  Old  Manlt. 

'     0,  Man.  Mrs.  Manly,  my  dear — ^Emma,  my  child, 

have  you  heard 

Miss  Man.  Oh  yes,  sir,  that  Miss  Wingrove  has  left 
her  father's,  and  my  mother  is  alarm'd,  lest  my 
brother' 
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''  <f.  Mim,  No,  no,  my  dear,  I  can  ease  you  of  yoar 
apprehensions  respecting  Henry :  Miss  Wingrove  is  not 
with  him,  I  can  assure  vou. 

Mrs.  Maiu  How  do  you  know  that,  my  dear  Mr. 
JManly  ? 

O.  Man.  Why  I  saw  her  about  an  hour  ago. 

Mrs.  Man,  You  saw  Miss  Wingrove !  You  surprise 
me !  Where  ? 

O.  Man.  At  Mr.  Larron's. 

Mrs.  Man.  And  pray,  Mr.  Manly,  ^hat  business 
carried  you  there  ? 

0.  Man.  No,  'twas  not  at  Mr.  Larron's  neither^— yes, 
now  I  recollect  it  was  there  too. 

Mrs.  Man.  Tis  very  strange  Mr.  Manly,  that  you 
should  be  at  such  a  loss  to  know  where  it  was  you  saw 
her. 

0.  Man.  Why,  I  remember  now  very^  well  it  was  at 
Mrs.  Larron's;  I  happened  to  be  there,  and  shiei  came 
in. — Pshaw  ! — how  I  blunder — I  mean  she  went  in 
tbete,  and 

Mrs.  Man.  You  followed  her — yes,  I  begin  to  guess 
how  it  was. 

0.  Man.  This  is  ever  the  way !  Perpetually  cross- 
examined,  and  contradicted. 

Mrs.  Man.  It  is  you  that  contradict  yourself,  Mr. 
Manly. 

O.  Man.  Why,  will  you  give  nje  le^^ve  to  tell  my 
own  story  my  own  way  ? 

Mrs.  Ma^.  Another  time,  sir,  it  will  be  better  policy 
to  determine  what  way  you  choose  to  tell  your  stories 
before  you  begin  to  relate  them:  you  will  be  less 
perplexed — less  puzzled  with  the  variety  of  your  in- 
ventions—But pray  let  us  hear  the  sequel. 

0.  Man.  Nay  you  may  guess  the  remainder;  if  you 
will  not  listen  to  the  beginning  of  my  story,  I'll  be  curs'd 
if  you  shall  hear  the  conclusion  of  it.  [Exii. 

flirs.  Man.  Oh !  £mma,  child^  lyhat  a  life  is  miae^ 
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joft  to  be  relieTed  from  ooe  appveheiiaioD  bjr  being 
ptang^d  into  aoolher — Who  could  liaTe  belier'd  your 
hlher  would  to  forget  himself  as  to  seduce 

Miu  Mam,  Dear  madam !  'ds  imposribW  joar  £»» 
shoo'd  be  true — If  you  will  gi?e  me  leare  I*il  tbliow 
my  £uber — ^I  dare  say  he  will  acquaiot  me  with  the 
whole  aflbir. 

Mn,  Mam.  Gq,  my  dear  Emma,  go.  [Ejomf. 


Stxne  IIL—Ab  im. 

EiUcr  Young  Manly. 

y.  Mom.  No  tidiogs  to  be  gain'd  of  my  Julia ;  where 
can  she  be?  Wand'ring  perhaps — perhaps— oh !  I  dare 
not  trust  myself  with  the  suggestions  of  my  own 
thoughts !  How  shall  I  aroid  them— oh  !  Manly !  thou 
%ert  to  hare  met  a  trembling  ang^  Jiiadly  ready  to 
hare  thrown  herself  into  thy  arms  for  ever — and    m 

Enter  William. 

WilU  what  news  ?  does  she  live  ?  where  is  she  ?  ia  she 
married  ? 

WUl,  Sir,  I  hope  at  last  to  briag^ome  com&rt. 

y.  Man.  Honest  William !  well,  your  news,  my  good 
friend. 

Will.  About  half  an  hour  ago  I  began  to  be  quite  out 
of  hope,  but  thinks  I,  Pll  not  return  to  m^^ter  till  I've 
got  some  account  to  carry  him,  come  on't  what  wilL 

y.  Mtm.  'That's  a  good  fellow ;  well. 

Will.  And  80  I  went  from  barbers  to  barbers,  and 
from  bakers  to  bakers,  and  from  inn  to  inn,  and  fnvii 
alehouse  to  alehouse. 

y.  Man.  Are  you  .sure  you  haven't  been  drinkiug. 
Will?  If  you  baye,  you  know  ita  what  Vv^  sworn  iieveir 
to  forgive. 
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Will.  Lord^  sir^  drinking? — No,  sir,  no  mote  than  in 
a  reasonable  way — not  to  disguise  myself,  an  like  your 
honour. 

Y.  Man,  Tell  me  of  my  Julia,  you  blockhead. 

WilL  Why  your  honour's  so  touchy  you  see ;  if  you'd 
ba'  been  pleas'd  to  have  heard  me. 

Y.  Man.  Well,  well,  that's  a  good  Will — ^go  on— r 
go  on. 

fFill.  Well,  pray  sir,  be  pacified — Well,  and  so,  sir,, 
as  I  was  sitting  at  the  Fox  and  Gridiron  in  West-lane, 
who  should  come  in  promiscuously,  but  Larron  the 
smuggler,  as  conceited  as  you  please — so  I  never  much 
cared  for  having  any  talk  with  the  fellow,  being  as  he's  a 
foreigner  and  a  great  rogue.  However,  thinks  I,  all 
your  French  folk  have  woundy  long  tongues,  and  if  he 
knows  any  thing,  fifty  to  one  but  he  pops  it  out. 

Y.  Man.  Pshaw!   Curse  your  tedious  introductions. 

Will,  So  says  I — Mr.  Larron,  have  you  heard  what  a 
stir  there  is  in  our  village^ — such  a  to  do 

Y,  Man.  Pish — go  on — I  say — go  on. 

fVill,  There-— there's  a  young  lady  lost,  says  I—*'  Wee" 
says  he,  and  there  be  young  one  ladie  found  too. 

F.  Man.  What's  that? — go  on;  good  William. 

H^ll.  What,  says  I,  have  you  had  the  luck  to  find  hel^ 
then  ?  says  I.  "  Wee/^  says  he  again,  spluttering  out  a 
French  oath,  and  she  have  the  luck  to  find  me  as  well — 
Oh  ho,  says  I,  you'd  make  me  believe  that  she  run  away 
for  your  sake,  would  you  ?  Make  a  believe,  says  he\ 
she  not  be  the  first  young  ladi,  that  run  away  for  my 
sake — Young  ladies  have  droll  fancies  then,  says  I. — 
But  mayhap  she  may'nt  be  the  same  that  all  the  rout  is 
about-r-she  that  I  mean  is  a  raw-boned  gawky  girl, 
pretty  round  shoulder'd  (just  to  sift  him  you  see,  sir).-*- 
Round  shoulder,  says  he,  round  shoulder.  More  blue«- 
SJie  one  model — she  von  Venus— ^so  then  I  knew  wc 
were  right,  for  I've  heard  your  honour  say  jaisa  was  aa. 
Jjke  Venus  as  two  pease. 
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F.  Mwi^.  WilU  you  hare  conducted  Uie  whole  Afiair 
like  a  complete  oratDr^  and  profoand  politician. 

Will.  Very  like^  sir,  but  had'nt  we  better  go  after 
miss  for  fear  of  her  father'*  getting  herbacktagain  ? 

y.  Man.  Certainly — ^yet  now  that  my  fears  for  her 
safety  are  somewhat  abated,  the  recollectiofi  of  my 
offence  places  itself  between  us  as  an  insurmouDtlble 
obstacle  to  our  erer  meeting  again. 

WHL  Lord,  sir,  why  to  my  thinking  you  had  better 
go  and  ask  her  pardon,  and  then  there'll  be  an  end 
on't. 

Y.  Man.  Never — I  can  ne?er  think  of  asking  her  to 
pardon  me. 

Will.  Why,  dear  sir,  how  hard  hearted  you  are. 
Y.  Man.  {Speaking  to  hinmlf  xuithtnu  regarding  ihe 
presence  qf  Hs^Uroaiu.']  I  have 'given  her  such  canse  of 
resentment,  that  it  wou'd  be  an  afiront  to  her  justice^  as 
well  as  her  delicacy,  even  to  supplicate  forgiveness. 

WiU,  Aye,  aye,  see  what  good'U  come  of  these  me^ 
grimff. 

F.  Man.  Any  common  penitent  may  look  with  a 
rational  conBdence  for  pardon,  but  he  who  lias  sinned 
against  the  sanctity  of  beauty,  and  the  jeligion  of  a 
sworn  and  plighted  affection,  cannot,  ought  not,  to 
expect  forgiveness-" 
WiU.  Nay  sure,  sir^  do  listen  to  a  ■  ■  ■ 
Y.  Man.  But  come — Though  I  must  now  for  ^ver 
forego  the  dear  hope  of  calling  Julia  mine,  yet  if  she 
will  but  suffer  me  to  possess  the  soothing  reflection  of 
having  rescued  her  from  the  persecutions  <tf  her  £unily, 
I  will  bear  my  loss  without  a  murmnr,  and  resign  my 
future  days  to  patient  suffering  and  unavailing  regret— 
Follow  me,  sirrah !  [MxU. 

Will.  Certainly,  sir— how  difficult  it  is  to  make  two 
people  think  alike  in  this  world«*-I  cannot  bring  myself 
^  be  of  my  master's  mind  for  the  soul  of  me.       [£jn^ 
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Scene  IV,"- A  Wood. 

Enter  Mr,  Welford. 

WeL  What,  an  unlucky  fellowthou  art,  Welford — 
Here  have  I  by  my  Emma's  order  been  wandering  this 
hour  in  pursuit  of  Manly — One  woiiM  think  that  he 
knew  my  intentions,  and  had  hid  himself  to  avoid  ine — 
Ha !  who  can  this  be  who's  looks  betray  so  much  agita- 
tion and  distress?  The  grief  must  be  of  magnitude 
indeed  that  thus  presents  itself  to  the  h'centious  corn- 
merit  of  every  unfeeling  passenger — What  can  be  the 
cause  that  has  reduced  loveliness  like  this  [rerirei]  to  so 
cruel  an  affliction  ? 

Enter  Julia. 

Juiia.  Whither  shall  I  fly? — What  refuge  is  there 
left  me — injur'ck— insulted — pursued — persecuted  every 
way — what  more  couM  vice  itself  endure  ?  And  what 
indeed  have  I  not  sustained  of  its  torments,  saving  only 
the  pang  of  consciousness?  Yet  that's  Homething-— 
Whither  shall  I  now  direct  my  trembling  feet  ?  Where, 
where  hope  to  meet  a  friend. 

WeL  That  friend  is  made,  madam,  if  he's  happy 
enough  to  be  accepted— -Pardon  me  for  thus  intruding 
on  your  griefs,  and  only  rejoice  me  by  saying  in  what 
way  I  can  be  accessary  to  your  service. 

Julia,  May  I  believe  yoa,  sir? — I. have  of  late  been 
so  much  the  sport  of  cruelty,  that  I  dare  hardly  think 
any  one  sincere  that  approaches  me  with  the  voice  of 
kindness— Yet  your  countenance  indicates  compassion. 

Wei.  It  would  be  false  to  my  nattfre,  madam,  if  it 
indicated  any  thing  less  on  the  present  occasion.  Botj, 
madam,  you  talked  of  being  pursued«-If  so— Permit 
me  for  the  present  to  conduct  you  to  my  house — I  have 
some  female  relations  there,  with  whom  a  temporary 
residence  can  reflect  no  disgrace  to  your  reputation'—^ 
May  I^  madam^  be  favoured  by  your  compliance  ? 
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Julia,    My   tears  must  thank  you,   sir — I  have  no 
^ords  to  do  it. 

Wei,  This  way  if  you  please,  madam.  lExeimt, 


Scene  V, — LarrorCs  House. 

Enter  Mr.  Larron  and  Young  Manly. 

Lar.  Sir,  vat  you  vant  ?  Pardie  vak  you  make  uoise  in 
my  house — de  house  in  England  you  call  de  chateau,  de 
castel — vat  you  mean,  yoli  besiege  my  castel,  sir? — ^Vat 
you  vant,  hey  ? 

Y,  Man  Want ! — must  I  repeat  it  to  you  a  hundred 
times,  you  blockhead  ?  I  want  Miss  Wingrove — where 
is  she  ?  Miss  Wingrove,  sir.  Miss  Wingrove,  is  the 
fellow  dumb  ?  Produce  Miss  Wingrove — Prodiuce  the 
young  lady  you  brought  home  this  morning — let  me 
see  her  instantly. 

Lar.  De  young  ladi,  qui  m'acompagnoit  ce  matin, 
vat  right  have  you  to  make  question  of  me,  sir?  I 
know  noting  of  de  young  ladi — I  no  lock  de  ladi  up, 
Monsieur — ^You  say  she  Miss  Wingrove.  If  Miss  Win- 
grove shose  rader  to  come  to  my  house  den  go  to  her 
fader's  ce  n'est  pas  ma  faute ;  if  she  take  into  her  head 
to  go  away  again,  ce  n'est  pas  ma  faute  *neider. 

F.  Man,  I  would  advise  you,  sir,  not  to  be  altogether 
so  indifferent  upon  this  occasion — You  may  not  perhaps 
be  aware  that  I  possess  a  most  excellent  remedy  for  a 
certain  complaint  called  in  your  country,  sangfroid — 
and  if  your  symptoms  should  continue  so  very  alarming, 
I  fancy  I  shall  feel  myself  under  the  necessity  of  ap- 
plying it.  [Showing  his  cane, 

Lar.  Monsieur !  you  not  take  a  me  right — my  de- 
ficience  of  de  langue  Angloise  must  s'il  vous  plait  be 
mon  excuse— Veritablement,  I  not  know  vere  de  young 
ladi  be,  more  den  youyself,  sir.  Vous  plait,  il  you  please 
to  make  demau&e  ol  bv^  n\1^»  . 
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Enter  Mrs.  LARftON.' 

MoD^^ieur  elle  aura  peutetre^  so  much  complaisance  for 
you  to  inform  of -de  cause  of  de  ladies  departure,  but 
pour  moi^  she  vil  not  have  de  condescension  de  m'in- 
stniire  pas  u'n  seul  syllable. 

y.  Man,  WelJj  Mrs.  L^rron,  you  hear  I  am  referred 
to  you,  will  you  favour  me  with  some  account  of  Miss 
Wingrove  ? 

Mrs,  Lot,  Dear  heart  a  day — Here's  a  racket  and  a 
fuss  indeed  !  I  wishes  she'd  been  fur  enough  before  she 
set  her  foot  within  my  doors,  I  knows. 

Y,  Man,  Nsty,  but  Mrs.  Larron,  I  must  know  im- 
mediately where  she  is. 

Mrs,  Lar.  Must  you,  sir? — Why  then  yqu  must 
know  more  than  I  can  tell  you — Your  father  came  to 
visit  her. 

Y.  Man.  My  father  ! 

Mrs.  Lar.  Yes,  sir— and  so  she  went  away — that'9 
all  I  knows. 

Y.  Man.  Did  she  go  with  him  ? 
Mrs.  Lar.  Why  yes,  sir, — I  suppose  so— Lord,  you 
axes  one  so  many  questions. 

Y.  Man.  My  dear  Mrs.  Larron,  why  wou'dn't  you 
make  me  happy  sooner,  by  saying  so  at  once  ? 

Mrs.  Lar.  Lord,  one  should  have  a  fine  life  on't  in- 
deed, if  one  was  to  do  nothing  but  make  every  body 
happy. 

Y.  Man.  Your  economy  in  that  respect,  madam,  isal 
least  good  natured  to  your  visitors,  and  as  I  have  no 
inclination  to  disturb  so  laudable  a  cruelty  I  will  wish 
you  a  good  morning.  [Exit, 

Mrs.  Lar.  And  a  good  riddance  of  you  then,  if  you 
goes  to  that.     This  comes  all  along  with  you,  Larron, 
I'm  sure  I  may  say  it's  a  judgment  upon  you  for  think- 
ing to  serve  me  so.  .  i . 
Lar.  It  be  von  judgment  done  upon  ma  foljie  UiWft:^ 
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in  de  house  toq  termagante  like  jf^unelf — De  young 
ladi  like  ver  well  to  come  to  my  house — She  beg,  she 
pray  to  come — I  bring  her  to  you — I  leave  her  vid  yoo 
— ^Vat  she  do  den  ?  Ma  foi,  she  run  away  directem^nt 
Mrs.  Lar.  Was  it  so  indeed?  And  ao  I  was  in 
madam's  way  was  I  ?  Oh  this  is  pretty  usage  indeed  !  to 
me  who  have  been  the  making  of  you. 

Lar. '  You  not  hold  your  tongue,  begar,  I  toume  you 
out  of  doors,  tout  de  suite. 

Mrs.  Lar.  You  turn  me  oat' doors,  Lar roo?  I  dares 
you  to  do  it — ^You  knows  as  I  knows  enough  to  hang 
you  if  I  pleases — You  forgets  who  broke  open 

Lar.  Vat  you  keep  quarrel,  quarrel  for?  You  know  I 
not  like  the  quarrel — You  and  I  be  good  firiend — ^A  car- 
Give  me  your  hand — pardie— I  vill  set  idl  right — I  viil 
make  you  my  vife. 

Mrs.  Lar.  Will  you?  But  I  am  growu  a  little  too 
wise  for  that  now ;  I  sees  you  aim  well  enou|irfa^  yoo 
only  wants  to  get  clear  of  my  evidence,  and  to  have  the 
law  of  your  side,  for  using  me  ill — No,  no,  Lewis,  I  am 
not  such  a  fool  as  you  thinks  me. 

Lar.  Vill  any  ting  please  you  ?  You  juste  now  com-» 
plain—* 

Mrs.  Lar.  Aye,  but  now  d'ye  see,  I  will  keep  my 
freedom  as  security  for  your  good  behaviour — You  are 
ini  my  power  now,  and  so  I  will  keep  y%m — I  knows  yoa 
have  no  love  for  me,  but  I  will  make  you  fear  me. 

Lar.  Eh  bien,  my  dear,  we  understand  von  anoder 
now — ^you  now  be  ma  maistresse  en  toute  choses  et 
poor  toujours. 

Mrs.  Lar,  What's  that  you  are  jabbering  ? 
Lar.  I  say,  my  dear,  dat  you  are  so  convince  me  of 
your  great  discretion  dat  you  now  be  my  mistress  in  all 
tings,  and  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Lar.  Oh !  why  that's  very  well— come  into 
dinner  then  like  a  good  creter  as  you  are,  and  never,  my 
dear  Lewis,  nevei,  n^vet  forget,  that  it  is  in  my  power 
to  hang  you.  ^£ze«tf» 
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ACT  IV. 

Scene  ^,-^Miss  iUrberi's  House, 

Enter  Miss  Herbert  and  Lord  Bartford. 

MUs  Her,  I  am  happy  to  see  your  lordship — I  hope 
you  bring  good  tidings  of  Miss  Wingrove. 

Lard  D.  Indeed,  my  dear  madam,  you  flatter  your- 
fielf  and  me.  I  was  sent  here,  in  pursuit  of  good 
tidings,  or  of  any  tidings — for  after  the  most  prodigal 
expense  of  bodily  fatigue,  we  are  just  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  ever. 

Mi89  Her,  What,  no  intelligence? 

Lord  D.  None — none-— I  have  just  left  her  fantastic 
father,  and  her  imperious  brother,  almost  as  anxiously 
oa  the  hunt  for  this  modern  relation,  as  if  they  were 
persecuting  an  old  parchment,  to  bring  forth  a  lurking 
•morsel  of  ancient  kindred  in  the  reign  of  king  Lud,  or 
queeii  Boadicea.     It  is  very  unaccountable. 

MUs  Her.  Unaccountable  indeed ! 

Lord  D,  I  mean  every. way  unaccountable— the  ttio- 
tives  that  could  have  led  to  her  escape,  as  well  as  the 
success  with  which  she  has  accomplished  it.  Women 
are  not  apt  to  misunderstand  their  happinessjn  these 
matters — I  cannot  lay  that  to  their  charge,  positively. 

Miss  Her,  [Aside,]  Coxcomb  ! — a  thought  occurs  to 
me,  by  which  if  I  succeed  I  shall  be  better  enabled  to 
reconcile  matters  with  my  haughty  lover,  and  rescue 
Julia  from  her  embarrassments  should  she  be  discovered 
— I'll  make  him  believe  I  have  a  fancy  for  him  myself. 
[7b  Lord  DartforoJ  Indeed,  my  lord,  as  your  lordship 
-very  justly  observes,  women  are  but  seldom  guilty  of 
such  extravagant  inattention  to  their  own  interestSi^ 
giddy  girl-— what  would  she  have  aspired  to?—- such, 
rank— such  accomplishments ! 
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Lord  D,  Yes;  and  such  a  rooted — sucb  a  disinte- 
rested— such  an  inviolable  aHacbment. 

Miss  tier.  To  be  sure,  my  lord.  Obdurate  Julia! 
Where  were  your  eyes  ?  Where  was  your  sensibility  ? 
Where  had  you  mislaid  your  understanding  ? 

Lord D.  Very  true;  where  indeed?  I  thiit  lived 
but  for  her  ? 

Miss  Her.  That  aA  affection  so  ardent — a  cons^cy 
so  noble — should  receive  so  ill  a  return !  Unkind  Miss 
Wingrove !  ^Sighs  heapify. 

Lord  D.  Eh  !  What's  this  ? — ^I  begin  to  perceive 
something  here ;  and  the  best  on  it  is^  she  has  a  better 
fortune  ihan  the  other— -I  wish  I  had  not  talked  so  much 
of  my  constancy.  I  must  wheel  about  though.  [To 
Miss  Herh&rt.]  Arid  yet.  Miss  Herbert,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that,  latterly.  Miss  Wingrove  hardly  appeared 
to  me  to  preserve  that 

Miss  Her,  No,  indeed,  my  lord — I  have  partly 
Jthought  so  too. 

Lord  D.  That  kind  of  suavity,  as  it  were — that  inex- 
pressible something. 

Miss  Her.  That  plaintive  delicacy — that  deprecating 
eye — those  imploring  smiles — that  persuasion,  which 
x:arried  with  it  the  authority  of  conquest;  and  that 
gentle  command,  which  turned  enforced  captivity  into 
voluntary  submission.  [Aside,]  Dear  girl,  I  cannot  help 
doing  her  justice  in  the  very  heat  of  this  feigned  hostility. 

Lord  D,  And  then  her  spirits — have  some  how  or 
other p- 

Miss  Her,  Yes,  her  spirits,  too,  have  lost  that  elegant 
dejection,  that  pensive  apathy — that  graceful  mope — ^if 
one  may  so  express  it,  that  used  to  shed  the  sof^  be- 
nignant influence  of  an  autumn  evening  over  every  thing 
around  her.  How  blind  have  I  been  I  now  that  your 
lordship  suggests  it,  I  see  it  all.i  [Aside,"]  I  am  obliged 
■to  help  him  out  in  his  very  abuse,  for  he  knows  too  littlp 
jpf  love's  rhetoTic,  eveiv  to  hate  with  eloquence. 
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Lord  D.  Now  there  is  a  person^  in  whose  radiant 
eyes^  and  sparkling  decorums,  the  majesty  of  imperial 
cupid  sits  in  state,  and  dispenses  innocuous  glories  with 
the  careless  profusion  of  a  city  feast,  or  the  dazzling 
splendour  of  a  courtly  gala.    There  is  a  person——— 

Miss  Her.  Your  lordship  means  Miss  Manly  ?— Yes, 
indeed,  she  is  a  fine  young  woman  enough  ■  ■ 

Lord  D.  Miss  Manly  !  Miss  Manly,  maiiani,  is  as  a 
scintillating  link  to  the  gorgeous  orb  of  day,  compared 
to  the  ineffable  divinity  of  my  prostrate  adoration. 

Miss  Her,  Whom  can  your  lordship  mean  ? 

Lord  D.  Mean !  whom  should  I  mean — whom  must 
I  mean,  whom  can  I  oatean,  but  the  celestial  phoemx  of 
her  sex,  the  divine  Miss  Herbert  ? 

Miss  Her.  Me,  my  lord !— ^ood  heaven  ! — I  am  so 
confused  all  on  a  sudden — Did  your  lordship  say  me  ? 

Lord  D.  Yes,  yes,  your  adorable,  everlasting  self. 

Miss  Her.  If  your  lordship  really  entertains— if  your 
lordship  has,  indeed,  done  me  the  honour  to  have  con- 
ceived a  passion 

Lord  D,  A  passion !— A  flame — a  conflagration — a 
volcano ! 

Miss  Her,  Nay  now,  my  lord,  I  can  no  longer  doubt 
the  plain  sincerity  of  your  professions-^but  as  it  is  a 
fixed  rule  with  me,  rather  to  follow  than  to  ]ead«  in 
events  of  this  awful  importance,  I  should  wish  to  avoid 
any  further  communication  with  a  perscyi  of  yoiir  lord- 
ship's dangerous  eloquence,  till  the  proper  sanction  of 
my  relations  has  been  previously  obtained ;  my  aunt 
would  be  too  happy  to  receive  any  proposals  of  your 
lordship's;  till  then  permit  m^  to  take  my  leave.*-Suc- 
cessful,  even  beyond  my  hopes.   [Aside."]  [Exit, 

Lord  D.  Hah,  hah  !  Now  this  I  call  being  in  luck- 
just  as  one  had  lost  scent  in  4>ne  quarter,  to  have  a 
nobler  game  started  in  another. — Now  gad  take  me,  'tis 
very  odd,  but  what  a  blunderbuss  I  am  at  a  speech-^I 
mean  in  the  love  way — for  on  qther  subjects  I  can  de- 
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liver  myself  with  a  becomiog  intelligibility  enough ; 
bat  we  higher  order  of  beings^  that  hare  sense  enough 
never  to  be  more  than  merely  artificial  loverK,  as  we 
never  understand  the  real  orthodox  gibberish  of  the 
passion,  so  when  we  once  get  to  talk  upon  it»  we  never 
know  when  to  step. — Now  that  scintillating  link — 
gorgeous  orb— conflagration,  and  volcano,  were  not  at 
all  to  my  liking,  but  what  could  I  do  ?  I  must  say  some- 
thing— but  above  all,  what  had  I  to  do  with  an  allusion 
to  a  city  feast  ?  What  has  a  city  feast  to  do  among  the 
delicacies  of  a  lover's  commons  r  Well,  I  must  read  for 
it — at  least  till  I  am  married;  and  then,  indeed,  it  will 
be  full  time  to  discard  both  the  passion  and  the  language 
of  it  in  amicable  indifference  together.  Well,  I  will 
lose  no  time  in  preparing  my  proposals.  [Exit. 


Scene  IL — Mr.  Mard^s, 

Enter  Miss  Manlt. 

Misi  Man.  (!!ould  I  have  suspected  Wei  ford  of  infi- 
delity! Happy,  happy  Miss  Wingrove  !  So  vanish  aH 
my  hopes ! 

Enter  YonHG  Manly. 

Y.  Man,  Emina,  what  means  this  agitation  ?  Whence 
these  tears  ?  I|  my  mother  well  ?  Where  is  my  father  ? 
— Speak,  dear  Emma. 

Enter  Mas.  Manly. 

Mrs,  Man,  Oh,  Harr^,  what  uneasiness  has  your  ab- 
sence occasioned— why  will  you  pay  so  little  attention 
to  your  family  ? 

Y,  Man.  Dear  madam,  I  deserve  more  reprehension 

than  I  ever  meet  with ;  yet  let  me  intreat  your  present 

'  forbearance.    My  heart,  since  last  I  saw  you,  has  been 

torn  by  such  a  n^t\«\y  ^^  au^uish«  that  I  have  not 
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been  master  of 'Aiy  conduct. — But  why  is  Emma  thus 
uneasy  ? 

Mrs.  Man,  Dear  girl,  I  believe  her  uneasiness  results 

from  mine. — Could  you  have  thought  it,  Harry?     I 

scarce  know  how  to  tell  you ;  but  your  father  has  se- 

»duced  Miss  Wingrove  from  her  friends,  where  he  has 

placed  her  I  know  not — but 

Y.  Man.  Thank  heaven  !  then  I  have  been  truly  in^ 
formed,  and  she  is  with  my  father. 

Mrs.  Man.  Thauk  heaven,  Henry  !  Do  you  thank 
heaven  that  your  father  wrongs  me?  Your  behaviour 
shocks  me,  Harry— it  is  even  worse  than  his. 

Y.  Man,  Dear  mother,  don't  indulge  such  suspicions. 
My  fether  steal  Miss  Wingrove  from  her  friends ! — No, 
no,  indeed  he  djd  not :  that  she  is  with  him,  truly  re^ 
joices  me. 

Enter  Old  Manly,. 

Y.  Man.  Dear  sir,  where  is  Miss  Wingrove?  Where 
is  my  lovely  Julia  ?  Will  she  permit  me  to  behold  her 
face  again  ? — Yet  how  dare  I  hope  it. 

0.  Man.  Ought  I  to  permit  you  to  behold  my  face 
again,  sir?  how  dare  you  hope  that?  Instead  of  asking 
impertinent  questions  about  what  does  not  concern  you, 
have  the  goodness  to  account  for  your  own  conduct, 
sir.  You  leave  your  family — fill  them  with  apprehen- 
sions for  your  safety,  and  at  your  return,  instead  of 
meeting  us  with  proper  submission,  you  begin  by  hec- 
toring your  poor  innocent  father,  and  bullying  him 
with  a  long  string  of  saucy  inquiries — "  Where  is  Miss 
Wingrove?  Where  is  my  Julia?"  [Mimicking  him,'} 
What  have  you  to  do  with  Miss  Wingrove?  Who 
made  her  your  Julia  ? 

Mrs.  Man.  Who,  indeed  !  She  is  differently  dis* 
posed  of. 

F.  Man.  Dear  sir,  how  could  I  possibly  imagine, 
iJiat  what  I  said  would  give  the  slightest  ground  of 
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offence  ?  The  Larrons  assared  me  shtf  went  away  with 
you. 

Mrs.  Man.  There^  Mr.  Manly,  there  !  I  am  jealous 
now  without  a  cause !  I  have  no  foundation  for  my 
suspicions ! 

Miu  Man.  Dear  madam — dear  sir!— 4i ear  me  one 
moment:  I  can  too  certainly  assure  you  where  Miss 
Wingrove  is. 

Mn  Man.  Where,  Emma,  where? 


Y.  Man.  Dear,  dear  Emma,  tell  me  / 


instantly.  >  allot  once. 

0.  Man.  Aye,  let  us  hear  child —  % 
let  us  hear  it.  J 

Miss  Man,  The  report  we  heard,  madam,  was  too 
well  founded:  Miss  Wingrove  is  indeed  with  Mr. 
Welford. 

F.  Manfy,  With  Welford  ! 

Mrs.  Man,  Ridiculous  child  ! — mere  jealous  appre- 
hension. 

Y.Man.  Madam! 

Mrs.  Man.  Ask  your  father,  whose  suspicions  are 
the  wildest,  her's  or  mine — he  can  set  you  right  at 
once,  if  he  chooses  it.  But  I'll  stay  no  longer  to  endure 
such  treatment. 

O.  Man.  Don't,  my  dear,  don't. 

Mrs.  Man.  Your  indifference,  Mr.  Manly,  is  even 
more  injurious  than  your  infidelity.  lEiit. 

O.  Man.  Before  I  go  to  appease  3'our  mother,  who  is 
as  absurd  as  you  are  profligate,  let  me  caution  you, 
young  man,  how  you  practise  such  another  frolic  in  a 
hurry — the  wicked  story  that  you  have  so  ingeniously 
trumped  up  about  my  being  at  such  a  place  as  Lar- 
ron's :  this  excellent  joke,  I  say,  sir,  which  owes  all 
its  genius  to  its  being  a  falsehood,  and  its  wit  to  the 
certain  mischief  it  was  sure  to  produce  in  your  family, 
won't  be  passed  over  unpunished,  I  assure  you.  Have 
you  no  duty  ? — no  regard  for  truth  ?  But  it  was  ever  thus 
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with  you,"  you  prodigal !  The  best  example  I  have  ever 
been  able  to  set  you,  either  for  truth  or  modosty,  never 
produced  the  slightest  effect  upon  your  vile^  impene- 
trable nature ;  and  the  mildest  language,  you  rascal ! 
was  always  thrown  away  upon  you.  {Retires, 

Y,  Man.  Dear  Emma,  unravel,  if  you  can,  this  knot 
of  perplexities :  my  father  answers  me  MVth  anger,  my 
mother  with  tears,  and  you,  my  d«ar  sister,  start  an 
idea,  which  is  one  of  the  last  that  would  have  entered 
my  imagination ;  yet,  being  once  presented,  love  will 
not  suffer  it  to  repose  in  idleness — ^Tell  me,  my  Emma^-^ 
Can  Julia  he  with  Welford  ?  Can  she — can  he— --can 
both  be  so  inconstant  ? 

Miss  Man.  Oh,  Harry !  why  did  I  mention  it — this 
may  be  the  source  of  fresh  affliction.  Think,  if  it  is  so, 
that  I  endure  enough,  and  do  not  increase  my  misei;y-— 
you  know  my  fears. 

Y,  Man.  Lay  them  aside,  dear  Emma !  be  assured  I 
shall  act  with  moderation-^I  know  I  shall.  Oh,  Julia ! 
— but  you  must  tell  me  all  you  know  respecting  her 
and  the  villain — I  will  not  name  him  that  hals  stolen 
her  from  me.  Come  to  niy  study,  Emma;  nay,  dry 
your  eyes — you  shall  see  what  an  example  of  patience 
I  will  exhibit — ^I  shall  quarrel  with  no  one  but  myself; 
for  in  myself  alone  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  miseries 
I  am  exposed  to.         [Exetau  Young  Manly  and  Emma.. 

Enter  Servant  to  Old  Manly, 

Serv.  Miss  Herbert,  sir,  desires  to  know  if  she  can 
have  the  pleasure  of  half  a  minute's  conversation  with 
you.  • 

0.  Man.   Show  her  in.  [Exit  Servant. 

Enter  Miss  Herbert. 

0.  Manfy,  This  is  indeed  a  kindness,  my  dear  Miss 
Herbert;  your  visits  are  valuable  in  proportion  to  their 
rarity,  like  winter  suns — or — or — no — lijcc' 
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Miss  Her,  Never  miad^  my  dear  Mr.  Mably,  whai 
they  are  like ;  we  will  settle  the  imprompta  upon  more 
mature  deliberation  another  time. 

O.  Man,  Egad,  and  so  we  will ;  for  nothing  requires 
ao  much  time  as  an  otiT-hand  speech. 

Miss  Her,  Now,  sir,  to  the  object  of  my  visit. — ^Re- 
port says,  thft  you  have  seen  Misa  Wiogrove^  and  I 
am  anxious  to  hear  how  the  charming  creature  endures 
her  misfortunes. 

O.  Man,  Very  true,  madam ;  but  where  should  I  see 
Miss  Wingrove  ? 

Miss  Her,  Why,  report  does  say,  sir,  that  you  met 
her  at  a  place  where  it  would  have  been  equally  for 
her  happintfss,  and  your  reputation,  that  you  had  never 
met  at  all — at  Mrs.  Larron's. 

0.  Man,  It's  a  falsehood — a  confounded  falsehood  !-n- 
I  go  to  Mrs.  Larron's !  But,  dear  Miss  Herbert,  how 
can  a  young  lady  of  your  candour  and  good  sense  give 
credit  to  such  a  thing,  particularly  when  you  had. such 
good  reason  for  disbelieving  it,  as  its  being  the  general 
.report  ? 

Miss  Her,  Why  indeed,  Mr.  Manly,  as  you  say, 
what  should  you  do  at  such  places?  You  know  you 
are  subsiding  into  the  calm  evening  of  life,  .when  the 
tempestuous  passions  gently  sink  into  a  soft,  undisturbed 
repose.  I  dare  say,  now,  you  feel  this  sweet  cheerful 
twilight  of  your  days  to  be  attended  with  more  sub- 
stantial comfort,  and  much  more  real  happiness,  than 
the  gaudier  scenes  of  your  meridian  life,  when  every 
thing  was  brilliant,  and  nothing  solid.;  every  thing 
gay,  but  nothing  rational.  # 

0.  Man.  Twilight !  Gadso ! — none  of  your  twilights 
neither,  miss.  This  is  the  way^ — there  is  no  such  thing 
as  purchasing  impunity  in  this  world  for  6ne  offence, 
but  by  pleading  guilty  to  a  worse. — Well,  miss,  and 
appose  I  was  at  Mistress  Larron's  ?  ^ 

Miss  Her.  ^A8ide.'\  O  \vqI  I  thought  I  should  bring 
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him  to  confession ;  he  will  acknowledge  any  vice,  but 
age — So,  sir,  you  were  there,  then,  after  all. 

0.  Man.  Gads  life,  ma'am  !  don't  ask  so  many  ques* 
tions ;  I  understand  you  well  enough,  miss — You  would 
insinuate  that  I  am  a  helpless  eld  fellow — that  you  can 
see  no  great  use  in  my  living,  and  that  the  sooner  I  am 
hang'd  out  of  the  way,  the  better ;  but  give  me  leave 
to  tell  you,  madam— 

Enter  Admiral  Cleveland. 

Adm.  Hey  day !  what  storm's  a  brewing  now  ?  Why,' 
neighbour  Manly,  this  is  a  rough  gale  upon  so  fair  a 
coast — What !  quarrelling  with  my  niece  ^ 

Miss  Her.  Dear  uncle !  Pm  quite  rejoiced  to  see 
you — ^you  never  came  so  seasonably  to  the  rescue  of 
a  poor  little  disabled  frigate  in  your  life. — Mr.  Manly, 
here— 

0.  Man.  Your  niece  is  an  impertinent,  forward,  ma« 
licious  young  woman,  Mr.  Cleveland;  and  I  desire 
never  to  see  her  face  again — I'll  never,  neyer  forgive 
her — No,  if  I  were  to  liv^  till  I  was  sixty. 

Miss  Her.  What  a  formidable  resentment !  Why  the 
period  of  it  has  expired  these  five  years. 

Adm.  [Aside.]  Leave  him  to  me,  I'll  tease  the  old 
fellow — I  came  on  purpose.  • 

Miss  Her.  I  will. 

Adm.  But  how  did  the  brush  happen  ?  What  is  the 
cause  of  it  ? 

Miss  Her.  Why,  sir,  I.  spoke,  I  am  afraid,  somewhat 
too  justly  of  your  friend's  age,  and  appeared  to  entertain 
too  favourable  an  opinion  of  his  morality— ofiences 
which  a  lively,  determined  rover,  in  his  climacteric, 
can  never  reconcile  to  his  foVgiveness. 

Adm.  Oh,  is  that  all  ? 

3ii3s  Her.  So  good,  Mr.  gallant^  gay  Lothario  of 
sixty-five,  a  good  morning  to  you.  [Exit  Miss  Herbeht. 

Q.  Man.  A  saucy  minx. 
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Adm.  Come,  Manly,  you  bate  too  many  of  the  sub- 
stantial afflictions  of  Life  to  contend  with  at  present,  to 
be  ruffled  by  little  breezes  of  this  sort— But  I  am  your 
friend,  and  I  thought  it  my  duty  as  such  to  call  upon 
you,  and  to  do  what  a  frieiid  ought— to  comfort  you. 

0.  Man.  Why  that  was  very  kind,  my  old  neigh- 
bour, very  kind  indeed-^Be  seated,  I  beseech  you.— - 
Yes,  indeed,  'tis  very  true,  as  you  say.  Admiral,  I  am 
a  wretched,  miserable,  unhappy  roan !  oppressed  with 
sorrows,  laden  with  affliction— overtaken,  before  my 
*time,  by  many  cares.    Yet  'tis  something,  my  worthy 
neighbour,  to  have  a  trusty  friend,  to  take  a  kind  in- 
terest  in  one's  misfortunes-— to  share,  as  it  were,  the 
sad  load  of  life — >to  ride  and  tie  with  one  in  the  weary 
pilgrimage— Oh,  'tis  a  charming  thing  to  have  a  friend ! 
Adm,  I  think  so,  indeed,  and  hope  to  prove  as  ranch 
— I  have  no  other  object  but  to  comfort,  you — none, 
none. — You  are  indeed  very  unhappy. 
0.  Man.  Very,  very ! 
Adm.  Why  there's  your  wife,  now. 
0.  Man.  Aye— my  wife — Oh !  oh  !        ^A  Umg  sigh, 
Adm.  Nay,  be  comforted,  my  friend— be  comforted. 
Why  she  is  of  herself  a  sufficient  load  of  misery  for 
any  one  poor  pair  of  mortal  shoulders :  always  fretful, 
her  suspicions  never  asleep— -and  her  tongue,   always 
awake,  constantly  making  her  observations,  like  a  ves- 
sel sent^out  upon  discovery— ever  on  the  watch,  like 
an  armed  cutter,  to  cut  off  any  little  contraband  toy, 
and  to  intercept  any  harmless  piece  of  smuggled  amuse* 
ment. 

0.  Man.  Oh  !  'tis  dreadful,  neighbour — quite  dread* 
ful,  indeed ! 

Adm.  Take  comfort,  my  friends — What  did  I  come 
here  for?  Take  comfort,  I  say.— There  is  your  son, 
too. 

0.  Man.  Yes,  my  son,  too,  an  abandon'd  profligate! 
Adm.   Nay,  \{  tU^t  w«e  all,  there  might  be  hopesi 
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The  early  little  irregularities  that  grow  out  of  the  honest 
passions  of  our  nature,  are  sometimes  an  advantage  to 
the  ripened  man;  they  carry  their  own  remedy  along 
with  them,  and,  when  remedied,  they  generally  leave 
the  person  wiser  and  better  than  they  found  him — ^wiser 
for  his  experience,  and  better  for  the  indulgence  which 
they  give  him,  towards  the  infirmities  of  others :  but 
a  canting,  whining,  preaching  profligate — a  sermon- 
maker  at  twenty — a  fellow  that  becomes  a  saint  before 
he's  a  man — a  beardless  hypocrite — a  scoundrel,  that 
cannot  be  content  with  common  homely  sinning,  but 
must  give  it  a  relish  by  joining  a  prayer  with  it  in  his 
mouth !  Of  such  a  fellow  there  can  be  no  hopes — no 
hopes  indeed. 

0,  Man.  None,  none.  Oh !  miserable  that  I  am, 
where  will  my  affliction  end  ?  where  shall  I  find  con-' 
solation  ? 

Adm,  Consolation  J — In  me,  to  be  sure  !  What  else 
was  the  purpose  of  my  visit  ? — I  forbear  to  say  any 
thing  of  your  daughter — poor,  unhappy  girl ! 

0.  Man.  Conceal  nothing  from  me..  What  has  hap- 
pened to  my  poor  child — what  has  happened  to  her  ? 
She  was  my  favourite.  Miserable  man  !  O  miserable 
man ! 

Adm,  Nay,  if  it  wiU  give  yod  any  comfbrt,  I  will  tell 
you — it  is  my  duty  to  do  so.  Why  she,  you  know,  was 
desperately  in  love  with  Charles  Welford.  He  has 
turned  her  off,  1  find— discharged  her  the  service,  and 
has  fallen  in  with  somebody  else;  so  that,  I  suppose, 
by  to-morrow  morning,  we  may  look  for  her  birth,  poor 
girl!  in  the  ambush  of  a  willow,  or  the  retirement  of  a 
fish-pond. 

O.  Man  Now  the  sum  of  ray  calamities  is  complete. 
IWeeps.]  Now,  indeed,  the  cup  is  full.  Poor  undone 
man — miserable  husband — wretched  father ! 

Adm.  Aye,  and  all  to  come  upon  you  at  your  time 
of  life,  too.    Had  your  misfortunes  reached  you  wheo. 
VOL.  II.  :l 
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• 

you  were  in  the  vigour  of  your  days—  [Old  Manly 
dries  hii  eyes,  and  looks  rescntfulty,"]  — when  you  retained 
enough  of  bodily  strength  and  force  of  mind  to  cope 
with  them — but,  at  your  time  of  day,  when  the  timbers 
are  approaching  fast  towards  decay — when  the  lights 
of  the  understanding  are  upon  the  glimmer,  and  the 
reckoning  of  life  is  pretty  nearly  out — Oh  !  'tis  too  hor- 
rible. Faith !  after  all,  I  don't  know  how  to  comfort 
you. 

0.  Man,  [In  a  rageJ]  [Both  rising,]  I  believe  not, 
indeed ;  you  fusty,  musty,  old,  foul-mouthed,  weather- 
beaten  coxcomb — timbers  approaching  fast  to  decay ! 
Whose  timbers  do  you  mean,  old  Jury-mast  ?  Look  at 
your  own  crazy  hulk— do— and  don't  keep  quoting 
your  d — n'd  log-book  criticisms  upon  your  juniors  and 
your  betters. 

Adm,  Nay,  my  good  friend 

0,Man.  D — n  your  friendship,  and  your  goodness 
too.  I  don't  like  friendship  that  only  wants  me  to  hate 
myself — and  goodness,  that  only  goes  to  prove  every 
thing  bad  about  me.  So,  good  Mr.  Yellow  Admiral, 
sheer  off— do— and,  till  you  can  stuff  your  old  vessel 
with  a  cargo  of  more  commodi table  merchandise,  don't 
let  me  see  you  in  my  latitude  again. 

Adm,  Sir,  let  me  tell  you,  you  may  repent  of  this 
language ;  and  were  it  not  for  pity  of  your  age  and 
your  misfortunes— 

O.  Man.  O  curse  yojjr  pity ;  and  as  for  misfortunes,  I 
know  of  none  equal  to  your  consolation. 

Adm.  You  shall  hear  more  of  this,  Mr.  Manly. 

0.  Man.  Not  for  the  present,  if  you  please. — If  yoa 
want  my  life,  take  it — take  any  thing — only  take  your- 
self off. 

Adm.  Very  well,  sir.  You  shall  hear  from  me  at  a 
proper  time  [Aside.]  1  have  made  the  old  fool  nobly 
miaeraMe ;  that's  some  comfort,  however. 

O.  Man.  \,Solit8.'\  Vf  Vx^  ^u  asa  was  I»  to  listen  so  long 
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to  the  hollow  croakings  of  this  meUncholy  sea^mon- 
fter — a  rusty  old  weaiher-cock^  always  poiuting  one 
vifay>  and  that  to  the  quarter  of  misfortune. — -1  misera- 
ble ! — What  should  make  me  so  ?  Is  not  my  wife  kind 
and  faithful^  and  only  a  little  troublesome  now  and 
then^  for  my  good  ?  Is  not  my  son  generous  and  gay, 
and — and  like  his  father/ as  a  son  should  ^e  ?  And  an't 
I  stout  in  body,  and  sound  in  mind  ;  and  is  not  every 
thing  as  I  would  have  it? — A  dismal  old  •—  Now  has 
he  given  me  a  sample  of  the  view  with  which  advice 
is  always  bestowed,  and  I  him  a  proof  of  the  effect 
with  which  it  is  always  taken — he  came  to  me  to  in* 
crease  my  distresses  by  consolation,  and  I  hav«  made  use 
of  his  counsel  as  a  new  argument  for  pleasing  myself. 

[Exit. 


Scene  III. — Miss  Herhert^s. 

Enter  Miss  Herbert  and  Mrs.  Rachel, 

Misi  Her,  Well,  my  dear  aunt !  have  you  been  more 
successful  in  your  inquiries  after  the  unfortunate  Miss 
Wingrove  than  I  have  been  ? 

Mrs,  Rack,  I  don't  know  how  to  say  I  have  been 
more  successful — but  from  your  account,  I  have  col* 
lected  more  particulars.  I  understand  she  was  acci- 
dentally encountered  by  Mr.  Welford,  who  kindly 
offered  her  the  asylum  of  his  house,  which  she  ac- 
cepted— but  learning,  by  conversation  with  his  rela- 
tions, that  her  reception  there  had  produced  a  quarrel 
between  him  and  his  mistress,  the  generous  girl  scorned 
to  consult  her  own  comfort  at  the  expense  of  her  pro- 
tector; and  having  contrived  to  change  her  own  clothes 
for  those  of  a  younger  brother  of  Mr.  Welford's,  ib^ 
accomplished  her  escape. 

Enter  Servant. 

Mr.  Wingrove,  madam. 
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iUiM  Her.  Admit  him.  O,  he  shall  receive  no  mercy 
at  my  hands  whilst  he  continues  the  persecator  of  bis 
sister. — Will  you  give  me  leave^  madam^  to  receive 
him  alone  ? 

Mrs.  Rack.  Certainly,  my  dear.  lExit. 

Enter  Mr.  Wingrov^. 

Mr.  Win.  Will  Miss  Herbert  permit  a  penitent  ta 
approach  her  ? 

Miss  Her.  Oh!  by  all  means — a  real  penitent.  But 
are  you  quite  sure  that  you  come  under  that  description ; 
or  is  your's  like  the  common  repentance  of  the  world, 
which  consists  rather  in  a  prejudice  against  punish- 
ment, than  a  sincere  contrition  for  the  offence  ? 

Mr.  Win.  Dear,  charming  Harriet,  how  can  yoa 
question  it  ?  I  am  ^shamed  of  the  violence  of  my  be- 
haviour at  our  last  interview ;  yet  you  must  acknow- 
ledge that  you  drew  me  into  that  suspicion  by  your 
ambiguous  deportment.  Surely  my  Harriet,  could  not 
find  entertainment  in  the  uneasiness  of  the  man  who 
adores  her  ? 

Miss  Her.  [Aside.]  Bless  me  !  if  he  continue^  in  this 
strain  of  humility,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  punish  him 
as  he  deserves— yet  I  must. 

Mr.  Win. '  What's  that,  ray  Harriet  ?  You  cannot 
doubt  the  sincerity  and  devotion  of  my  love. 

Miss  Her.  Apropos — Was  it  you  th^t  fell  in  love 
with  me,  or  your  father  ? 

Mr.  Win.  My  father!  Harriet? 

Miss  Her.  Aye,  you  or  your  father ;  which  of  you  is 
it  that  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  inspire  with  so 
favourable  an  opinion  of  me?  I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  is  to  the  elder  gentleman  I  owe  the  obligation. 

Mr.  Win.  Nay,  now,  madam,  I  don't  understand  you, 

Miss  Her.  In  plain  English,  then,  had  you  your  in- 
structions from  your  father  to  undergo  the  labour  of 
ivooing,  or  d\d  yo\x  com^  of  ^our  own  accord  ? 
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Mr,  Win.  Can  my  llarriet  entertain  so  humiliating 
an  opinion  of  me,  as  to  suppose  I  would  be  actuated  in 
so  dear  a  concern  as  that  by  any  influence  but  the  im* 
pulse  of  my  own  aflection  ? 

Misi  Her,  Take  care,  Mr.  Wingrove — take  care- 
there  is  nothing  so  tempting,  I  admit  you,  as  those 
pretty  words  that  fall  gracefully  in  to  close  the  pro- 
CQSsion  of  an*  ambitious  sentence ;  but  let  me  ask  you 
plainly,  sir.  Whether,  if  your  father  should  now,  even 
now,  lay  his  commands  upon  you  to  relinquish  the 
passion  with  which  you  affect  to  regard  me,  you  would 
not  instantly  obey  him,  and  leave  me  forsaken  and  for- 
lorn, to  transfer  your  obedient  ardours  to  any  new 
lady  of  his  choice  ? 

Mr,  Win.  Tis  true,  I  feel  the  most  sincere  respect 
for  my  father ;  yet  had  he  thought  proper  to  interpose 
his  influence  in  a  case  where  nature  claims  a  paramount 
authority,  I  had  renounced  a  submission  which  I  should 
bave  held  to  have  been  unjustly  exacted. 

Miss  Her.   Are  you  sure  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Win.  Quite  sure. 

Miss  Her.  Dear  Mr.  Wingrove.   [TaJdi^  his  hand.] 

Mr.  Win.  [Kissing  it,]  My  lovely,  my  adorable  Har- 
riet ! — Sure  of  it !  am  I  sure  of  jnay  existence  ?  Am  I 
sure  of  your  being  the  most  lovely  of  your  own  sex — or 
I.  the  happiest  of  mine  ?  [Kisses  her  hand  ]  Am  I  sure 
that  we  shall  never  exchange  another  harsh  word,  or 
another  unkind  look  ?     Am  I  sure 

il/m  Her.   Nay,  now,  sir,  you  are  fairly  caught. 

Mr,  Win.  Hey-day !  what  frolic  is  in  the  wind  now  ? 

Miss  Her.  If  all  this  be  true,  Mr.  Wingrove,  tell  me, 
sir,  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  oflt'nce  of  your  sister  ? 
Why  is  she  driven  out  a  disgraced  wanderer,  to  en- 
counter all  the  unknown  hazards  of  a  merciless  world, 
when  one  of  her  persecutors  not  only  acknowledges 
that  he  shares  in  all  her  guilt — if  guilt'  it  be — but  glo- 
ries in  the  sympathy  he  feels  in  her  disobedience,  be* 

x2 
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cause  he  considers  it  as  a  just  tribute  to  the  object  of  hiy 
aflfectioas,  and  a  proof  of  his  independence  ? 

Mr.  Win,    My  sister^  ma'am^  is  a  woniao — and — 
and 

MUs  Her,  My  sister,  ma'am,  is  a  woman-— and— 
and — that  is,  my  sister  is  an  interdicted  being — disiur 
herited  by  nature  of  her  common  bounties-r-a  creature, 
with  regard  to  whom,  engagements  lose  their  faith,  ami 
contracts  their  obligations.  In  your  fictitious  characters 
as  lovers,  you  endeavour  to  m^e  us  believe  that  we 
are  exalted  above  human  weaknesses;  bdt,  in  your  real 
characters,  as  men,  you  more  honestly  demonstrate  to 
us,  that  you  place  us  even  below  your  own  level,  and 
deny  us  the  equal  4rath  and  justice  that  belongs  alike 
to  all  intelligent  beings.  This  language,  sir,  is  new,  at 
least  in  the  vocabulary  of  love ;  I  wish  I  could  say  the 
sentiments  it  conveys  were  equally  so  in  the  hearts  of 
your  most  imperious  sex. 

Mr,  Win,  Before  I  was  interrupted,  madam,  by  this 
torrent  of  modest  rhetoric  on  the  merit's  of  your  most 
gnimperious  sex;  for  so,  in  particular,  lam  bound  to 
think  them,  i  meant  merely  to  have  said,  that  I  can 
aggrandize  the  woman  with  whom  it  may  be  my  fate 
to  be  united — whereas,  if  my  sister  joined  herself  with 
an  inferior,  she  would  have  become  necessarily  de- 
graded to  the  rank  of  her  husband.  But  I  find,  madam, 
these  insults  are  calculated  merely  to  gratify  your  pride, 
by  proving  to  what  extremity  of  meanness  your  powep 
can  reduce  me.  I  blush  at  the  servilities  to  which  it 
has  already  exposed  me,  and  now  throw  off  the  yoke 
for  ever.  [(rotng. 

Mi98  Her,  Stay,  sir ;  before  you  go,  let  me  beg  you 
to  favour  this  letter  with  a  perusal — read  it  at  your 
leisure^  And  now — **  a  long  farewell  to  all  my  great- 
ness." 

Mr,  Win.  D-^ — nation!  laughed  at  too !•— Fare well« 
load^iD,  and  I  swear- 
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Miss  Her,  Nay,  sir,  don't  swear;  or  if  thou  wilt 
fiwear — swear  by  thy  gracious  self! 

Win,  [/h  afitry  of  passion,'^  Madam,  I  go — for  ever. 

[Exit. 

Miss  Her,  To 'have  convinced  me  of  that,  your  cong^j 
my  rebellious  .captive,  should  have  been  taken  with 
somewhat  less  disturbance.  I  am  glad  I  had  recollec- 
tion enough  to  give  him  Lord  Dartford's  Letter  of  pro- 
posals before  he  went.  He  was  in  a  terrible  rage,  to  be 
8ure^!«^-8o  much  the  better — while  a  woman  retains  power 
enough  over  a  man  to  make  him  lose  his  temper,  he  is 
not  yet  in  that  stateof  heal  thy  indifference  that  entitles 
him  to  bid  defiance  to  a  relapse  of  affectiop.         [Exit^ 
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ACT  V. 

Scene  L — The  Admiral* s  Garden, 

Enter  Julia  (in  hoy's  clothes,  looking  hack,). 

Yonder  is  my  brother,  and  his  servant,  as  I  live ; 
perhaps  in  pursuit  of  me!  I  dare  not  meet  them — ^Ye4 
sg.re  they  cou*d  not  know  me — I  hardly  know  myself-* 
Their  eyes  seem  directed  this  way— Pll  shut  the  gate 
tjll  they  have  pass'd.  ]Ba  J  who  comes  here  ?  perhaps 
the  owner  of  this  place.  From  my  long  residence  with 
my  aunt,  I  ain  almost  a  stranger  in  my  native  village— « 
Bless  me,  he  has  a  stern  countenance !  I  had  best  con- 
f:eal  myself  till  he  quits  the  garden.  [Retire^p 

Enter  Admiral. 
Adm,  Why  what  a  pack  of  idle  fellows  I  keep  about 
ine.  When  I'm  laid  up  with  the  gout  these  rascals  do 
nothing — ^See  what  a  fine  jessamine  here  is  almost  spoilt 
for  want  of  tying  up^let's  try  what  I  can  do.  [Goes  to 
tie  it,  Julia  shifts  her  place,}  What's  that  shaken  vSckS^ 
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leaTes  BCH-Hey,  is  not  that  a  mao  ?  Oh !  oh  !  there's  the 
way  my  nectarines  fall  so  short.  [Goes  and  brings  Julia 
forward.}  Here!  here!  no  resistance — Come  out,  and 
let  us  see  what  we  can  make  of  you.  Well,  young 
graceless,  and  what  do  you  do  here  ?  Come^  let's  hear 
what  account  you  can  give  of  yourself. 

JuUa.  I  do  assure  you,  sir,  I  came  in  by  accident. 
Adm,  By  accident?  Well  that's  a  good  beginning 
enough ;  what  do  you  shut  your  eyes  as  you  go  along, 
that  you  canH  tell  the  highway  from  an  enclosure  ? 

Julia.  I  meab,  sir,  I  just  stepp'd  in  to  avoid  a  person 
I  wish'd  not  to  see  me. 

Adm,  Very. like,  sir ;  but  pray,  sir,  will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  tell  us  who  you  may  happen  to  be^  sir  ? 
Julia.  Pray,  sir,  excuse  me. 

Adm,  Indeed,  sir,  I  shall  do  no  such  thing — Come, 
sir,  who's  your  father  ? 

Julia.  I  cannot  tell  yon,  indeed,  sir. 
Adm.  Indeed,  sir — Well,  after  all,  it  might  puzzle  a 
wiser  head  than  your's  to  do  that ;  hut  possibly  you  may 
have  better  luck  with  regard  to  3'our  mother — who  is 
she? 

Julia.  My  mother,  sir,  is  dead. 
Adm.  Dead,  is  she  ?  But  had  she  no  name  when  she 
was  alive  ?  £s:ad  you  shuffle  so,  that  I  fancy  you've  been 
longer  at  the  trade  than  I  at  first  imagined.     You're  a 
gay  spark  for  the  profession  too— If  Rachel  had  been  a 
young  woman,  I  should  have  suspected  something  else; 
but  perhaps  the  coat  may  have  been  stolen  too ;  these 
gentry  now-a-days    think    nothing  they  can  get  too 
good  for  them,  and  the  finger  is  only  an  accomplice  to 
the  felonious  pride  of  the  back,  "  win  gold  and  wear  it" 
—Hey,  is  that  your  maxim,  my  young  poacher  r  Gadso, 
now  I  remember,  I  have  seen  Sam.  Welford  in  those 
very  clothes — I  shall  secure  you,  my  lad;  you  shall 
answer  all  this. 

Julia.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  not  to  expose  me. 
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*  Adm,  Not  expose  you — What!  do  you  think  I  shall 
connive  at  felony?  Here,  Tom,  Simon,  Ralph — attempt 
to  move,  and  you're  a  dead  man.  Here,  will  nobody 
help  roe  to  secure  this  villain? 

Enter  Mrs.  Rachel  aiuf  Servants. 

Adm,  Here,  seize  that  fellow,  and  tie  his  hands  behind 
him — ^Keep  off,  Rachel,  I  dare  say  he  has  got  pistols  in 
his  pockets — ^Lead  him  directly  to  a  magistrate;  Til 
follow. 

Jtdia.  Dear  madam,  I  implore  you  toplead  for  me  to 
that  gentleman — your  looks  speak  4)enevolence — I  en- 
treat you,  madam^  to  have  pity  on  me ! 

Adm,  There's  a  young  artful  dog  now,  -beginning  to 
coax  and  flatter  Rachel  about  her  good  looks;  aye, 
that's  the  way  with  these  handsomer  sprigs  of  the 
fraternity,  they  are  sure  to  attack  the  women  ;  but  'tis 
such  a  snivelling  puppy — why  hang  it,  my  lad,  you 
must  expect  these  rubs  in  the  way  of  your  business^  its 
only  a  misfortune  in  trade — Come,  man,  behave  yoopsdf 
a  little  more  like  a  rascal  of  spirit. 

Mrs,  Rack,  Brother,  I  en^treat  you  to  send  your  ser- 
vants in.  , 

Adm,  Send  'em  in,  Rachel,  why  how's  this?  Do  you 
want  hiqi  to  make  his  escape  ?  Has  he  softened  you 
with  his  whimpering?  You  know  if  he  takes  to  his 
-heels,  I  can't'follow  him. 

Mrs,  Reich,  I  have  particular  reasons  for  my  request. 

Adm,  Well,  be  it  so  then — wait  in  the  house  till  I  call 
you.  \;Exk  Servants.]  Don't  you  think  to  get  ofT  tho' 
— if  you  attempt  to  stir 

Jtdia,  You  may  rely  upon  it,  sir,  I  will  not  move. 
Oh,  madam,  may  I  hope  that  you  will  befriend  me  in 
this  dreadful  exigency  ? 

Adm,  No,  no,  my  lad,  you  are  dipping  into  the  wrong 
pocket  there ;  Rachel  is  not  like  most  of  her  sex;  to  be 
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won  over  by  wheedling,  you  do  but  fling  away  your 
•kill.  But  why  was  I  to jlisipiss  il)Ose  fellowt^  Rachel  ? 
Mn.  Rack.  Brother^  if  what  J've  alre^y  said  haa 
surprisM  you^  I  shall  increase  ypqr  attonishment  still 
further,  by  desiring  to  have  a  short  conversation  with 
this  stranger,  while  you  walk  aside. 

Adm,  What,  leave  you  alone  with  a  pickpocket,  a 
housebreaker  ?  I  tell  you,  he  has  pistols  in  hia  podcets, 
or  a  swashing  cutlass  in  his  coat-lining !  Rachel,  Rachel, 
you  are  a  poor  ignorant  woman,  you  can't  tell  what 
instruments  these  fellows  may  have  about  them. 

Mrs.  Rack,  You  are  mistaken,  brother,  this  is  no 
robber,  I  am  persuaded. 

j4dm.  Oh  Rachel,  Rachel,  is  it  come  to  this  after  all? 
— I  did  think  for  your  sake,  that  there  might  be  such  a 
thing  as  a  woman  without  folly  or  frailty^  but  you  are 
determined  that  I  shall  not  die  with  too  favourable  an 
opinion  of  your  sex~-for  shame,  Rachel,  for  shame— 'tis 
too  bad— too  bad  indeed. 

Mrs,  Rack,  A  few  minutes  will  convince  you,  brother, 
that  if  I  merited  your  good  opinion  before,  I  shall  not 
be  likely  to  forfeit  it  on  the  present  occasion. 

Adtn,  May  be  so,  may  be  so,  Rachel,  it  has  an  odd 
look  however ;  have  a  care  of  yourself,  old  girl ;  if  you 
should  do  a  foolish  thing,  it  won't  be  taken  as  if  one  of 
your  prudes  had  been  guilty  of  a  little  trespass,  who 
prepare  people  for  their  fall,  by  the  fuss  tney  make 
about  their  virtue.  You'll  have  a  hot  birth  on't,  my  old 
lass,  you  will — but,  however,  mind  I  give  you  fair 
warning.  [Reiires. 

Julia.  Dear  madam,  vouchsafe  to  hear  my  wretched 
story. 

Mrs.  Rack.  As  I  know  not  what  impre&sion  my  bio- 
ther's  strange  .conjectures  may  have  made  on  your 
opinion,  sufler  me  to  gain  a  little  credit,  by  sparing  you 
the  trouble  of  informing  me  that  you  are  Miss  Win- 
grove. 
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Julia,  Madam! 

Mrs,  Rack',  Dear  3rouDg'  lady»  be  not  alarm'd  at  this 
discovery,  for  never  was  thertii  more  sincere  commisera- 
tion  than  what  your  snflfVings  have  produced  in  me. 

Jidia.  Oh,  madam,  how  has  my  wretched  situation 
been  made  known  to  you  ?  and  by  what  means  may  I 
obtain  your  friendship  ? 

Mrs,  Rack,  I  have  but  one  condition  to  propose,  and 
that  is  an  unreserved  comraunicJation  of  the  circum- 
stances that  hate  involved  you  in  this  distress— that 
made,  for  I  cannot  admit  an  idea  of  criminality  in  you, 
I  can  assure  you  not  only  of  my  own  protection,  but  my 
brother's;  who  is  as  warm  in  his  attachments,  as  he  is 
rash  and  hasty  in  forming  conclusions  from  first  appear- 
ances ;  but  my  brother  returns ;  I  would  not  meet  him 
till  I  can  inform  him  of  the  whole.  This  way,  dear 
Miss  Wingrove.  [Retire  to  an  akaoci 

Enter  Admiral. 

Adm:  What  isn't  this  t6te-a-t^te  over  yet  ?  what,  they 
retire  at  the  sight  of  me — Oh !  guilt!  guilt !  I'll  observe 
you  tho' — why  she  seems  to  be  courting  him  !  I'll  be 
sunk  if  it  isn't  so — Aye,  Rachel,  now  you  have  flung 
aside  propriety,  decency,  I  fancy,  will  sor>n  follow^ 
Women,  I  find,  never  love  to  do  silly  things  by  halves  ; 
when  once  they  slip  cable  on  a  voyage  of  folly,  let  them 
bring  them  to  that  can.     Particularly  your  reasoning 
sort  of  sensible,  elderly  gentlewomen— for  when  they 
have  fairly  passed  the  equinox  of  life,  thfy  know  they 
sail  with  a  trade  wind,  and  the  devil  can't  stop  them,  tilt 
they  are  snug  in  harbour  with  a  yoke-feltow,  af^er  a 
tedious  passage  or  difficult  virginity.     By  alt  thafs 
scandalous  she  takes  his  hand — ^Oh  sit  down,  sk  down; 
my  gentle  swain — Why  he's  weeping  still — sink  me  if 
ever  I  saw  such  a  watery-ey'd  pnppy.     Net  but  there 
was.something  in. his  distress  that  moved  me— if  cir- 
cumstances had   not   been  so  strong  against  hutt>  % 
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should  no  more  have 'taken  him  for  a  thief  than  fort 
sailor — What,  must  he  have  your  smelling  bottle  too — 
why  she  \vas  left  him  in  the  arbour,  and  comes  thi»  way 
—she  looks  as  if  she  saw  me  too— can  she  face  me  ?  will 
she  brazen  out  her  folly?  [Mrs.  Rachel  advances.} 
Well,  Mrs.  Rachel  Cleveland. 

3Tfs,  Rack,  Well,  brother,  I  come  to  clear  up  all 
your  doubts  and  difficulties. 

Adm.  Oh  don't  take  so  much  trouble,  madam,  it  ts 
sufficiently  clear  already,  I  give  you  my  word. 

Mrs.  Rack,  Nay,  then  I  perceive  you  are  under  youf 
old  mistake,  so  I  shall  explain  all  at  once.  This  way, 
my  dear.  [To  Julia.] 

Adm.  My  dear!  by  heaven  that's  too  much — what, 
no  shame,  Rachel ! 

Mrs.  Rack.  Now  learn  your  error,  brother,  and  ghe 
me  leave  to  recommend  to  your  protection  [Julia  ad^ 
varices,  Mrs.  Rachel  takes  her  hand,  the  Admiral  going 
out  in  a  rage,"]  Miss  Julia  Wingrove. 

Adm.  What's  (hat,  Rachel !  who  did  you  say  ? 
Mrs.  Rack,  This  young  lady,  brother,  whose  mis- 
fortunes you  have  heard  in  part,  is  Miss  Julia  Win- 
grove;  I  am  convinced  she  deserves  yonr  friendship, 
and  it  is  evident  she  is  much  in  need  of  it. 

Adm  And  she  shall  have  it  cost  what  it  will.  Young 
lady !  why  what  a  fool  have  I  made  of  myself — Can 
you  excuse  an  old  fellow,  madam,  who  frequently  lets 
his  hasty  temper  run  away  with  his  slow  wits? 

Julia.  Your  present  kindness,  sir,  infinitely  overpays 
the  fears  occasioned  by  your  misconception. 
.  Adm.  You  must  seal  my  pardon,  miss,  by  a  salute,  or 
I  sha'nt  think  we  are  fairly  reconciled.  Rachel,  I  don't 
apologize  to  you,  as  I  know  your  forgiveness  is  always 
close  in  tow  of  my  repentance ;  but  as  for  you,  lady 
fair,  since  you  have  been  forced  upon  my  coa?t^  they 
must  fight  through  fire  and  water  for  you  that  drive  you 
out  to  sea  again* 
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Jidia,  Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  let  your  generous 
compassion  for  me  lead  you  into  danger;  the  bare  idea 
o£^ch  a  consequence  would  compel  me  to  forego  the 
comTort  of  your  hospitable  protection. 

Adm,  Oh,  don't  let  your  little  fearful  heart  begin 
conjuring  up  vexations,  it'll  do  me  a  great  deal  of  good 
— make  my  blood  circylate — 1  have  been  too  long  out 
of  action — a  vast  while  too  long — I  am  mere  still  water 
*— spoiling  for  want  of  motion — a  little  hurricane  or  two 
will  shake  me  clear  again.  I  want  a  bit  of  a  storm  for 
the  quiet  of  my  old  days,  and  a  little  wholesoine  daiiger 
wilJ  promote  the  safety  of  my  health,  so  away  with 
your  fears,  my  little  light  fing — 'Sblood !  I  was  getting 
on  the  old  tack  again* 

Julia,  But,  dear  sir.    ■ 

Adm.  Do,  Rachel,  tell  her  what  an  obstinate  old 
fellow  I  am,  and  that  it  is  only  wasting  her  ammunition 
to  oppose  me. 

Mrs,  Rack:  There  is  so  much  generosity,  brother,  in 
the  substance  of  what  you  say,  that  I  have  no  inclination 
to  dispute  about  the  expression  of  it.  Miss  Wingrove, 
if  you  please,  you  shall  lay  aside  this  dress. 

Jidia,  Gladly,  madam.  ^ 

Adm.  Come,  young  lady,  let  me  be  your  conductor ; 
aud  they  that  can  make  prize  of  British  beauty  when 
under  the  convoy  of  a  BritiiSh  admiral,  must  have  more 
weight  of  metal  about  them  than  the  whole  bulk  of  your 
lubberly  relations,  saving  your  presence,  in  a  body — so 
cheerly,  my  little  angel^-bear  up—"  Bless'd  isle  with 
beauty^  &c."  [^Singing,1  [Exeunt4 


Scene  changes  to  Lord  Dartford's  House, 

Lord  Dartforo  and  Jenkins. 
Lord  D,  So  this  triumph  of  my  attractions,  as  I  had 
10  naturally  believed,  was  a  sham  after  all — DeatU^  lv<^^ 

VOL.  II.  't 
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dared  this  saucy  baggage  venture  to  set  her  pert  wits  on 
so  hazardous  a  deceptioo — but  my  turn  may  come,  and 
if  she  should  marry  this  bouncer  Wingrove,  and  grow 
disgusted  ^ith  him,  which  of  course  must  be  the  case,  it 
will  be  in  vain  that  she  turns  her  eyes  to  me^  I  assure 
her — But  what's  to  be  done  in  this  affair  ? 

Jen,  Can't  your  lordship  disown  having  gent  any 
proposal  to  Miss  Herbert? 

Lord  D.  How  can  I  do  that ;  you  delivered  the  letter, 
did'nt  you  ? 

Jen,  Yes,  my  lord,  but  he  must  be  a  very  indifferent 
servant  whose  memory  cannot  fail  him  a  little,  for  the 
advantage  of  his  master. 

Lord  D,  Well,  we  must  consign  that  difficulty  to  the 
eclaircissement  of  time  and  better  fortune— but  in  the 
interim  this  refusal  of  Miss  Herbert's  makes  it  of  im- 
portance to  recover  this  wandering  nymph  as  soon  as 
possible.  Did  Thomas,  do  you  say,  trace  a  young 
gentleman,  resembling  Miss  Wingrove,  to  Admiral 
Cleveland's? 

Jen.  He  did,  my  lord,  and  was  almost  certain  it  was 
herself. 

Lord  D.  If  it  should  prove  so,  and  she  obtains  shelter 
there,  I  think  it  might  be  easy  to  watch  for  her  in  the 
garden,  and  steal  her  thence,  but  first  the  admiral  must 
be  watched  out  though — remember  that ; — ^there  may 
be  danger  else, 

Jen,  That's  one  of  the  cases,  my  lord,  in*  which  my 
memory  never  fails  me. 

Lord  D4  Well  then,  let's  about  it  instantly — If  1 
could  meet  with  the  lady,  there  is  no  harsh  treatment 
to  her  that  the  old  baronet  will  not  interpret  into  re- 
spect for  him ;  and  as  for  the  swaggerer,  his  son,  let  him 
know  of  my  attempt  upon  his  mistress,  when  I  aoi 
married  to  his  sister,  with  all  my  heart — Decency  will 
prevent  him  from  killing  me  then,  and  as  for  his 
opinion,  as  tV\a.t  \&  Vwu^^i^xit  ^f  any  effect  upon  the  body, 
we  must  ende^vo^x  lo  ^tv^xa^  vx.  ^jSaKintf. 
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Scene  III, — Miss  Herbert's, 

Miss  Her.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  feel  a  sort  of 
uneasiness  about  me,  as  if  something  had  happened  to 
vex  me.  What  can  it  be  ?  forgetful  creature  that  I  am 
—Miss  Wingrove's  distresses,  to  be  sure.  Yet  that  is 
not  a  novelty  at  the  present  moment;  and  then  the 
persevering  absurdity  of  her  lofty  brother — ha !  ha ! — • 
Sits  the  wind  in  that  quarter  ?  Well,  I  can't  help  it.  I 
am  afraid  he  is  not  quite  indifferent  to  me ;  yet  I  must 
tame  him  out  of  this  unreasonable  haughtiness  before 
marriage^  that  he  may  be  entitled  to  the  just  pride  of  a 
husband  when  he  becomes  one. 

Enter  Wingrove. 

Bless  me,  how  came  you  here  ? — ^Always  stealing  upon 
one ! 

Jfin,  I  am  so  truly  asham'd,  madam — I  cannot—— 

Miss  Her,  Come,  sir,  there  is  an  eloquent  humility 
in  your  ihanner  that  speaks  for  you.  I  have  once  before 
to-day  construed  your  meaning;  and  I  begin  to  flatter 
myself  I  shall  not  be  a  less  faithful  interpreter  now, 
when  I  suppose  that  you  are  indeed  a  penitent  for  the 
treatment  to  which  you  have  expos'd  your  sister. 

Win.  Indeed,  indeed,  I  am  so. 

Miss  Her.  I  am  rejoic'd  to  hear  it.  You  have  read 
the  letter  I  gave  you  ? 

Wm.  I  have,  madam. 

Miss  Her.  Well,  in  all  this  wide  world  of  caprice 
and  uncertainty  there  is  but  one  thing  infallible. 

Win.  What  is  that  ? 

Miss  Her,  That !— Why  that  a  man  of  rank  never 
violates  his  plighted  honour,  and  that  birth  involves  in 
it  every  human  virtue. 

Win.   Perfidious  scoundrel — Pll  tear  him  piecemeal. 

Miss  Her,  Tear  your  own  prejudices  from  your  heart, 
Mr.  Wingrove. 
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Win,  They  are  gone^  madam ;  and  I  have  no  other 
proof  that  they  ever  had  an  existence  in  my  bosom, 
but  the  mortiiied  sensibility  which  they  have*  left 
behind  them. 

3hss  Her.  Come,  sir,  keep  up  your  spirits ;  yon  wiH 
do  charmingly,  I  am  convinced. 

H'in,  May  ;  1  am  not  now  aronvert  to  your  opinion, 
my  Harriet. 

3Ti8s  Her,  What,  a  relapse  ? 

Win,  Mo,  I  only  mean  to  say,  this  is  not  the  first  time 
of  my  life  in  which  I  have  thought  as  you  do.  Reason 
has  had  many  inetfectual  struggles  with  prejudice  in 
my  mind  upon  this  subject  before.  But,  henceforth,  I 
disclaim  all  reverence  for  such  idle  superstitions — I 
despise  birth,  and  all  the  vanities  which  attend  it. 

Aliss  Her.  Mow,  Mr.  Wingrove,  I  do  not  think  so 
well  ot  your  case  as  I  did.  I  am,  myself,  no  peevish, 
morose  caviller  at  birth.  It  is  always  graceful,  and 
otteii  useful ;  wtien  it  operates  as  a  motive  ton  kind  and 
hononrirbie  emulation  with  the  illustrious  dead;  but 
^\h(  o  those  who  possess  the  advantage,  endeavour  to 
niitke  it  a  subsiitutt*  for  every  other  excellence,  then 
indeut  I  think  the  offender  is  entitled  to  no  gentler 
sentiment  than  my  contempt,  or  my  pity. 

^hn.  My  Harriet  shall,  from  this  time,  regulate  my 
opinions  in  every  thing — and  now  may  I  hope— — 

M'ss  Her,  Mot  now,  not  now  ! — Go  home  and  be  upon 
the  watch  to  avail  yourself  of  the  first  opportunity  to 
reconcile  every  thing.  Let  this  be  the  first  probation 
of  your  recovery;  and  if,  when  next  we  meet,  I  should 
find  matters  in  a  way  that  promises  general  happiness, 
perhaps  I  may  not  be  so  cruel  to  myself  as  to  deny  you 
the  civility  of  partaking  in  it. 

Win,  Charming  Harriet !  [Exeunt  separably. 
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Scene  IV.^-The  Admiral's  Garden: 
Enter  Mrs.  Rachejl,  Welford,  and  Young  Manly. 

Mrs.  Rack.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Manly^  Miss  Wiogrove's 
feelings  have  been  lately  too  much  agitated  for  me  to 
suffer  her  to  be  exposed  to  new  conflicts. 

Y.  Man,  Madam,  I  came  here  to  satisfy  my  anxious 
doubts  .about.  Miss  Wingrove's  safety ;  being  once  as- 
sured of  that,  I  resign  myself  to  the  despair  I  have  so 
justly  merited.  [fValks  offl 

Wei  Nay — but,  madam,  don't  let  your  generous  com- 
passion for  the  fair  sufferer  entirely  prevail  over  the 
penitent  misery  of  the  offender — let  them  but  meet,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  chance. 

Mrs,  Rack,  Well,  sir,  if  I  can  prevail,  Mr.  Manly 
shall  «ee  Miss  Wingrove-*— but  let  him  understand  I  will 
not  have  her  urged  upon  any  point,  and  the  length  of 
the  interview  must  be  entirely  left  to  her  own  pleasure 
and  discretion. 

Wei,  It  shall,  madam — I  engage  for  his  obedience  in 
every  thing.  [Exit  Mrs.  Rachel.]  Come,  Manly,  throw 
away  your  despair.  Mrs.  Cleveland  is  gone  to  bring 
in  your  Julia. 

Y,  J^an,  Call  her  back,  I  beseech  you.  I  dare  not 
meet  my  injured  love — Call  her  back,  I  intreat  you ; 
though  I  feel  this  kindness  from  you,  Welford,  with 
double  force,  after  my  late  behaviour  to  you — how 
could  I  suspect  you  r 

JVel,  No  more  of  that — here  she  comes  without  my 
trouble,  and  with  her— shall  I  send  them  back? 

Enter  Mrs.  Rachel  and  Julia. 

lAs  soon  as  they  see  each  other  Manly  kneels,  and  Julia 

reclines  on  Mrs.  Rachel.] 

y.  Man,  Oh  !  Julia. 

Julia.  Mr.  Manly ! 

Y,  Man,  Oh !  my  lovM  Julia,  I  dare  not  a^^\<N^Ocw 

Y   a 
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you  ;  yet  let  me  survey  that  form,  where  every  virtue 
claims  its  own  impression.  Let  me  see  anger  aggravated 
by  sweetness,  and  justice  in  her  most  awful  form,  in- 
vested in  all  the  terrors  of  offended  beauty.  Look  on 
me  but  whilst  I  describe  the  agonies  I  have  endured  for 
your  su fieri ngs,  and  the  pangs  I  have  undergone  for  my 
inexpiable  guilt.  I  du  not  expect  to  be  forgiven — only 
say  you  will  endeavour  not  to  hate  me ;  and  I  go,  my 
Julia — if  you  will  have  it  so,  for  ever. 

Julia,  Mr.  Manly,  I  cannot  very  easily  hate — nay, 
sir,  I  even  forgive  you — but  if  your  hopes,  (which  I  can 
hardly  suppose)  should  exceed  this  prudent  limit,  they 
deceive  you. 

WeL  Come,  Miss  Wingrove,  let  me  hope  you  will 
consider  this  matter.     I  will  not  press  it  now — but 

Julia.  My  obligations  to  you,  sir,  have  been  im- 
portant indeed;  but  this  is  not  a  topic  even  for  the 
claims  of  gratitude.  Mr.  Manly,  I  am  sure,  will  not 
oppose  the  only  plan  of  comfort  that  is  left  me — a  quiet, 
peaceful  seclusion. 

F.  Man,  No,  my  Julia,  no— never  will  I  disturb 
your  repose. 

Julia.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Cleveland ;  but  in* 
deed  I  am  not  well. 

Mrs.  Rack,  Be  seated,  my  dear.  I  intreat  you  to 
take  your  leave  for  the  present,  gentlemen. 

Y.  Man.  Rascal  that  I  am ! 

[Exeunt  Manly  and  Welford. 

Mrs.  Rack.  Keep  up  your  spirits.  I'll  step  into  the 
house  and  fetch  something  for  your  relief,  my  dear.  [Exit. 

Julia.  1  am  sorry,  madam. 

Enter  Lord  Dartford  and  Jenkins,  with  Servants 

behind. 

Lord  D.  There  she  is — and  alone,  by  all  that's 
lucky.  Lose  no  time.  You  are  sure  the  admiral  is 
not  at  home  ? 
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Jen,  Quite  sure,  my  lord. 

Lord  J^'  Very  well;  Jose  no  time;  advance. 

[  Tkey  9eite  Julia. 
Jidia.  What  means  this  rudeness? — Help  !  heJp  !  Oh 
help  me,  or  I  am  tost. 

Re-enter  Manly,  Welford,  and  Mrs.  Rachel. 

Y.  Man,  My  Julia's  voice  !  [Jenkins  runs  away. 

Lord  D,  Take  care,  Mr.  Manly — We  are  well  armed 
— take  care,  T  say. 

Y,  Man.  Dastardly  villain — a  pistol ! 

[Strikes  it  out  of  his  hand. —  7%e  Dartforo 
party  escape. 
How  is  my  Julia?— -Thank  heaven,  that  has  afforded 
me  an  opportunity  of  being  serviceable  to  her  in  any 
thin^ ! 

mi.  How  fare  you,  madam  ? 

Jtdia,  Much  beholden,  gentlemen,  to  you  both ;  but 
weary  of  this  life  of  alarms  and  rescues. 

Enter  Admiral's  Servant. 

Serv,  Your  father.  Sir  William,  madam^  is  within, 
inquiring  for  you. 

Julia.  I  will  intrude  upon  you  so  much  further  as  to 
lead  me  to  my  father  instantly. 

F.  Man.  To  your  father! — Must  it  be  so,  Julia? 

Julia,  Do  not  oppose  my  request,  Mr.  Manly  ;  I  am 
resolved  to  throw  myself  upon  his  mercy. — My  mis- 
fortunes may  have  softened  him.  Will  you  be  kind 
enough,  madatp^  to  accompany  me  ?  I  shall  need  your 
friendly  offices. 

Mrs.  Rach.  Miss  Wingtov^  may  command  me  in 
any  thing. 

Y,  Man,  Come  then,  my  Julia,  and  let  me  deliver 
you  up  to  that  father  from  whose  capricious  cruelty  I 
so  lately  thought  to  have  given  yon  a  happy  and  a 
lasting  ireedom.  [Exeunt, 
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Scent  K—The  AdmiraVs  Hou$e. 

Enicr  Sift  William,  Miss  Julia,  Mrs.  Rachel,  Youn« 

Manly,  amd  Mr.  Welford. 

Sir  Will.  I  am  oYerjoyed  at  your  safety,  Julia ;  bnt 
yet  your  leaving  me 

Mrs.  Rack,  Nay,  Sir  William,  if  the  step  your 
daughter  took  was  imprudent,  who  forced  her  to  it? 
Who  was  it  that  compelled  her  to  seek  an  uncertaiu 
refuge  among  strangers  ? 

Sir  Will.  'Sdeath,  madam,  what  had  my  conduct  to 
do  with  her  disobedience  ?  Tis  true.  Lord  Dartfbrd's 
proposals  to  Miss  Herbert  render  him  unworthy  my 
alliance ;  but  is  not  this  man  a  plebeian — a  fellow  of 
yesterday  ? 

WeL  Here,  sir,  you  must  allow  me  the  liberty  of 
observing,  that  Mr.  Manly's  recent  services  to  your 
daughter,  which  you  have  just  heard,  merit  a  more 
liberal  return. 

Sir  Will,  That's  very  true,  indeed — ^very  true — ^I  am 
sorry,  indeed.  I  beg  yon  ten  thousand  pardons,  upon 
my  word,  sir. 

Einter  Mr.  Wingrove. 

Win.  Where,  where  is  she  ?  [Runt  to  Juua. 

Sir  WUl,  'Gad,  I  must  retrieve  my  dignity  in  time,  or 
William  will  be  in  a  tremendous  fury — I  say,  sir,  for 
any  thing  I  know,  you  may  be  a  very  good  sort  of 
person,  but  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  decline  disgracing 
my  family  by  a  connection  with  one  of  your  condition. 

Win.  What's  that? 

Sir  Will.  I  say,  young  gentleman,  you  have  done 
my  family  a  service — I  acknowledge  it — I  am  grateful 
for  it — but 

Win,  Nay,  sir,  now  let  me  interpose.  I  have  long 
been  sensible  of  Mr.  Manly's  merits,  and  have  placed 
myself  in  the  way  of  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes 
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from  causes,  "which  at  this  moment  I  feel  no  delight  in 
contemplating. 

Sir  Will.  Why,  what's  all  this?  Why,  William,  is  it 
you  ?— Are  you  sure  it  is  you  ? 

f¥in.  If  identity  depends  upon  the  mind,  sir,  I  glory 
in  saying  it  is  not — but,  permit  me  to  tell  you,  sir,  we 
have  been  too  long  unjust'to  the  merit  of  Mr.  Manly, 
and  to  the  preference  of  the  unhappy  Julia'— besides, 
sir,  after  what  has  happened  it  will  be  necessary,  even 
to  the  pride  of  your  house,  that  an  immediate  union 
should  take  place  between  Julia  and  Mr.  Manly. 

Sir  MIL  Well,  if  the  necessity  of  the  case  forbids 
the  possibility  of  a  choice,  I  desire  it  to  be  understood 
-^I  give  my  free  consent. 

F.  Man.  Do  you  hear  this,  my  Julia?  Pardon  me; 
but  can  I  be  blamed  if  I  am  astonished  into  audacious 
hope  ? 

JuUq,  Do  not,  Mr.  Manly,  renew  a  solicitation  that 
may  tend  to  plunge  me  into  the  guilt  of  disobedience  a 
second  time. 

Enter  Old  Manly,  Miss  Manly,  and  Miss  Herbert. 

0.  Man.  Mrs.  Cleveland,  you  will  excuse  an  im- 
patient set  of  people  who  have  too  much  affection  for 
that  inconsiderate  fellow  there,  but  hearing  something 
of  a  skirmish  here,  in  which  he  had  borne  a  part,  we 
could  not  resist  a  kind  of  curiosity  to  know  the  parti- 
culars. I  would  have  come  by  myself,  but  though  my 
wife  was  too  much  frightened  to  be  able  to  stir  abroad, 
my  daughter  was  too  much  alarmed  to  be  able  to  stay  at 
home,  and  so  here  we  are  together. 

Win.  You  are  heartily  welcome,  sir,  and  I  hope  we 
shall  all  be  better  friends  before  we  part. 

Wei.  [To  Miss  Manly.]  Dare  I  hope,  now,  that  my 
Emma  has  dismissed  her  doubts? 

Miss  Man.  Name  them  not,  dear  Mr.  Welford,  I 
beseech  you^ 
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Enter  Admiral  Cleveland. 

Adm,  Why,  Hollo,  Rachel  I— What's  all  this  ?  There 
was  I  gone  to  attend  the  examination  of  that  smuggling 
dog  Larron,  and  the  woman  he  lives  with,  for  receiving 
stolen  goods,  when  in  comes  a  hue  and  cry  after  me, 
with  a  Canterbury  tale  of  your  being  run  away  with — 
I  confess  I  did  not  give  much  credit  to  that  part  of  the 
story,  because  thinks  I,  an  old  maid,  whatever  may  be 
the  value  of  her  lading,  is  a  sort  of  neutral  vessel,  that 
all  nations,  to  do  them  justice,  hold  very  sacred  from 
attack.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  all  at  my  house.  Well, 
Sir  William,  may  an  old  seaman,  who  boasts  no  larger 
store  of  arms  than  the  short  allowance  whicl^  nature 
gave  him,  presume  to  strike  hands  with  a  man  whose 
ancestry  bore  command  while  Noah  was  a  midship- 
man, eh  ! 

Sir  Win,  I  don't  very  well  understand  the  intention 
of  your  speech,  admiral,  but  your  kindness  to  my 
daughter  spoke  a  language  that  could  not  be  misin- 
terpreted. I  hope  you'll  excuse  our  breaking  in  upon 
you  in  this  manner. 

Enter  O'Donnfl. 

Who  sent  for  you,  sir? 

(yDon,  An  plase  your  honour  they  have  secured  the 
smart  little  gantleman  below,  that  made  such  a  dirdum 
about  miss — and  we  want  to  know  what  your  honour 
intends  to  do  wid  him?  Whether  your  honour  wouM 
give  him  de  liberty  to  be  set  in  de  stocks,  or  wou'd  like 
better  that  he  shou'd  take  a  pritty  little  walk  in  de  horse- 
pond,  your  honour. 

Sir  Will.  Who  is  it  the  fellow  means  ? 

Y.  Man,  Lord  Dartford,  I  suppose. 

Win,  Ob,  let  him  go — \^Exit  O'Donnel.]  you  cannot 
punish  him — he  is  above  your  ridicule — for  he  is  below 
your  contempt. 

O.  Man.  But,  I  say,  admiral 

Adm.  WeW,  my  friend. 
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O.  Man.  I  was  only  going  to  say,  that  as  this  lord 
caonot  but  feel  himself  at  this  juncture  in  a  sort  of  an 
awkward  kind  of  a  taking,  it  would  be  good-natured  in 
you,  and  I  am  sure  very  agreeable  to  the  company,  to 
go  to  him  and  give  him  a  little  of  your  comfort— he's 
only  vex'd  now  at  his  disappointment — but  go  to  him^ 
worthy  admiral— do— and  console  him  into  perfect 
misery. 

Adm.  Nay,  my  worthy  friend,  n6  more  of  that,  I 
beseech  you,  it  was  only  a  small  splice  of  forecastle 
merriment — ^the  last  faculty  an  old  seaman  parts  with  is 
a  little  sort  of  a  sneaking  fondness  for  a  joke — and  as  it 
is  often  the  only  comfort  that  sticks  to  him  after  a  life  of 
service,*  it  would  be  hard  to  deprive  him  of  that. 

0.  Man,  So,  when  you  are  no  longer  fit  for  duty,  you 
kindly  turn  the  hulk  into  a  tender,  and  make  it  a  crazy 
receptacle  for  forced  jokes,  and  pressed  witticisms. 
Well,  I  forgive  you. 

Adm,  [7b  Old  Manly.]  Thank  you,  thank  you — 
and  now.  Manly,  I  give  you  joy, 

0.  Man.  Eh  ! — what — joy  ! — ^I  entreat  you  my  good 
friend — joy  from  you — 

Adm.  Nay,  I  am  serious  now — I  heartily  congratulate 
on  the  approaching  happiness,  I  hope,  of  this  wicked, 
honest  fellow  of  a  son  of  your's — the  conduct  of  this 
lord  has  brought  him  into  the  wind  of  my  favour  again 
— well,  they  may  say  what  they  will  about  the  degene- 
racy of  the  times,  and  the  falling  off  of  our  morals,  and 
all  that;  but,  to  my  thinking,  we  improve  in  every 
thing  except  in  fighting,  and  in  that,  though  we  may 
equal,  d— n  me,  if  we  can  better,  the  good  old  model 
of  our  forefathers.  I  remember  in  my  younger  years, 
there  were  some  few  scattered  remnants  of  such  chaps 
as  his  lordship— some  remains  of  your  old  school  of 
beaux,  who  had  been  the  insects  of  the  former  century, 
and  which  I  had  hoped  were  all  extinct  by  this  time ; 
who,  like  him,  were  showy  and  dangerous,  fitter  for 
manceuvering  than  action,  and  more. gaudy  in  theic 
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tackle,  than  sound  in  their  bottom — whereas,  for  ought 
I  see,  the  striplinsr^  of  these  days,  like  this  pickle  Manly, 
have  all  the  i^aiety  of  their  predecessors,  with  not  a 
quarter  of  their  foppery ;  and  with  less  vice  in  their 
hearts,  have  more  nature  in  their  follies. 

[Miss  Wjngrove  advances, 
Julia,  I  can  deny  nothing,  madam,  to  the  kind 
eloquence  of  such  an  advocate,  the  more  so,  when  all 
powerful  as  it  is,  it  receives  some  small  assistance,  I 
fear,  from  the  persuasions  of  my  own  heart — and  now. 
Manly,  may  a  poor,  persecuted  fugitive  hope  at  last  for 
a  happy  asylum  from  the  severities  of  her  fortunes? 
Shall  I  trust  myself  a^in  to  the  precarious  direction  of 
so  fickle  a  guide  ?  Yes,  I  will  trust,  most  confidently 
trust  thee,  for  where  there  is  generosity  as  the  founda- 
tion of  virtue  in  a  man's  nature,  the  memory  of  a  woman's 
sorrows  will  secure  her  against  a  repetition  of  the  cause 
of  them,  nor  with  such  a  mind,  can  her  affection  fondly 
bestowed  ever  be  quite  hopeless  of  a  return. 

Y.  Man,  Dearest  Julia,  J  will  not  injure  either  my 
gratitude,  or  my  love,  by  any  attempt  to  convey  them 
through  the  feeble  vehicle  of  words — let  my  life  speak 
the  sincerity  of  my  repentance,  and  the  homage  of  my 
devoted  affection :  and  as  for  that  vice  in  particular 
which  has  protracted  my  happiness,  and,  but  for  the 
generous  kindness  of  your  brother,  might  have  inter- 
cepted it  for  ever,  I  renounce  It  to  the  end  of  my  life— * 
I  abjure  it — no  never  shall  I  oflfend  by  intemperance 
again.     Unless- 

Julia.  Unless,  Manly ! 

Win.  Unless,  Mr.  Manly ! 

K  Man.  Unless  one  favouring  smile  from  this  com- 
pany should  hurry  us  all  into  an  unexpected  excess — an 
intemperance  of  Honest  Gratitude. 

END  OF  VOL.  II. 
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